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PREFACE. 


| 


Time flies so swiftly when we are employed in the 
service of others, that our labours for the present year had 
nearly drawn to a close before we were aware of the 
circumstance ; of forgetfulness, however, in any other re- 
spect, we trust we cannot be accused; and the flattering 
encouragement which we have received affords us the most 
convincing proof that we have nothing to fear. So much 
has already been said upon the views and principles of 
Tue Lapres’ Museum, that any further elucidation of 
them must now be unnecessary : instruction with amusement, 
and elegance with utility, has ever been our aim, and 
will continue to be so under every consideration. In the 
hope, however, that such an arrangement will give general 
satisfaction, it is our intention annually, on the Ist of 
January, to offer a subject for a Prize Essay; and at the 
Tequest of several of our correspondents, we shall hence- 
forth insert a Monthly List of Deaths and Marriages, 


In our Prosaical and Fashionable departments we can 
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only promise a continuance of our present superiority; 
but in the Poetical branch of our labours we anticipate 
much future excellence, since, in addition to Miss A. M. 
Porter, to whom, indeed, we feel particularly obliged, we 
have enrolled under our banners some highly distinguished 
and popular poets, whose contributions cannot fail of en- 
suring success. In return for the kind support which 
has hitherto attended our exertions, we now beg to offer 
our most grateful acknowledgments to our Fair Readers, 
and to a candid and liberal Public, and, at the same time, 
to assure them, that no endeavour on our part shall 
be wanting to secure that Patronage which now forms 


our best recompense, and our proudest boast. 


Threadneedle-street, 
Dec. 1st, 1820. 
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HER MAJESTY, CAROLINE, 
QUEEN CONSORT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


puBuic curiosity and public feeling have been so strongly 
excited ‘by the recent transactions in which the illustrious 
character before us has been involved, that we have -deemed 
ashort biographical memoir of her will not be unacceptable 
to our readers. It is not, however, our intention to enter 
into any particular view of the unhappy subject which now 
agitates the public mind ; a time is coming, we earnestly hope, 
when every one will be allowed to judge for himself, and, till 
that period arrive, we think it equally as premature and in- 
judiciqus to affirm, (although we most solemnly believe her 
to be so) that the august personage under consideration 
is innocent of the charges alleged against her, as unjust 
and as indefensible to declare that she is guilty of them. Of 
one thing we are only too certain, that let the question be 
decided as it may, the honour of the nation must be in- 
jared, and the peace of a family, which ought to be dear to 
every English heart, destroyed. Deeply, therefore, do we 
lament the unfortunate occurrences which have given rise to 
discussion, and; setting all party aside, we regard the whole 
matter as a source of national sorrow, rather than of acrimo- 
nious dispute; and while we implore that God, who alone 
knoweth the heart, to protect the righteous cause, to vindi- 
cate his own justice, and finally to restore comfort to those 
VOL. Xilwe8, 1. 8 
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whom we are bound to respect and obey, we do not scruple to 
add, that we invoke His just retribution on those wha ma- 
lignantly dare to widen the unhappy breach, to hurl on 
their own heads the miseries they have so cruelly and wan- 
tonly inflicted on others. 

‘Her Majesty is the fifth child of the gallant Charles Wil- 
liam Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, and the Princess Au- 
gusta, daughter of his Royal Highness, Frederic, Prince of 
‘Wales, and was born 17th May, 1768. Nearly connected, 
therefore, with the Royal Family of England, and descended 
from an illustrious race of ancestors, the proposed union be- 
tween her and the presumptive heir to the British crown, 
gave universal satisfaction, ‘The marriage was celebrated 
with much pomp, on the 8th of April, 1795, 

The Princess in person strongly resembled her illustrious 
relatives; her complexion was beautifully fair, and her whole 
appearance pleasing and interesting. The Prince himself was 
extremely popular; graceful in his person, elegant in his man- 
ners, affable, generous, and benevolent; his follies were ex- 
cused in his youth, or overlooked in his more amiable qua- 
lities; in the delights of a domestic circle, the people fondly 
hoped to sce him weancd from his former errors, and to be- 
hold him all that his father had been before him, surrounded 
by a race to inherit his virtues, and to transmit to poste- 
rity his honours. How cruelly these expectations were des- 
troyed, is too well known! A few months after their mar- 
riage, differences arose between the Royal pair, which, if not 
caused, were doubtless aggravated, by injudicious interference, 
interested views, or disappointed hopes, Domestic quarrels 
are always dangerous, and seldom, or never, bear the in- 
tervention of others, yet in none are the generality of per- 
sons 80 inclined to interest themselves as in those of this 
nature; the consequence was what might be expected; a 
coolness was created between them, which was never after- 
wards removed, but which succeeding years only served to 
strengthen. It is against these first fomenters of family dis- 
agreement that the full tide of our indignation flows; it is 
over this original wreck of happiness that we could weep, 
and, led away by our feelings, wish we could arrest the 
course of. time, and recall the past, when every uneasiness 
might casily have been removed, and whon it was neither a 
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dificult nor a painful task to forget and forgive. Oh! let 
the instigators of mischief look round, if possible, on the 
havoc they have completed, let conscience point to the di- 
vided and widowed pair, the childless parent, and the cheer- 
less home, to the disappointed hopes of a loyal people, to 
the present agitated state of the public mind, the mur- 
murs of discontent, and the bold declaration of disaffection, 
and let them ask themselves, if such injuries as these do not 
call for just retribution, and for the vengeance of an of- 
fended God! Thesad example, however, is pregnant with in- 
struction to all ranks; may it equally warn the insidious or 
inconsiderate adviser from all interference in matrimonial 
disputes, and induce every married pair to conceal their 
differences in their own bosoms, and to turn a deaf ear to 
those, who, under the disguise of friendship, are their bit- 
terest foes. 

Our late beloved and lamented Princess was born at Carl- 
ton-House, on the 7th of January in the ensuing year. The 
nation indulged hopes, from a partial reconciliation that- 
seemed to have taken place about this time, that all vari- 
ances would be amicably settled, but they were again deomed 
to be disappointed. Three months after the birth of her in- 
fant, the Princess had a separate establishment, at Blaok- 
heath, where she continued afterwards to reside, enjoying the 
society of her child, and the unceasing kindness of her un- 
cle, our late venerable Sovereign. About the year 1801, 
she formed an acquaintance with Sir John and Lady Doug- 
las, which continued till the year 1805, when, in consequence 
of some disagreement, het ladyship preferred charges against 
her of the most serious nature. These charges were fully 
examined by Royal command, and the result was, that the 
Princess was declared innocent of the main accusations, and 
that the minor ones rested on such vague and ansatisfactory 
evidence, that they were altogether unworthy of notice. She 
was not, however, admitted at Court as soon as was ex- 
pected, but in consequence of a remonstrance from the prin- 
cipal member of the Cabinet, she was received into the Royal 
presence, and appeared as usual at the palace, to the great 
jey of the public in general. Apartments in Kensington-pa- 
lace were provided for her, and the presence of her amiable 
mother, the Duehess of Brunswick, who sought refage here 
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from ‘the troubles on the continent, most happily cheered 
her solitude; but a fresh source of uneasiness soon presented 
iteelf. The visits of the Princess Charlotte were gradually 
restricted, till they were forbidden to meet oftener than 
once a fortnight, a deprivation which caused much misery 
to all parties. The Prince had now become Regent, and 
the Princess,’ aware of the impression that this procedure 
would make in the eyes of the world, wrote to him, entreat- 
ing a full and public disclosure of every thing connected with 
the investigation of 1806. It was on this occasion that Lord 
Castlereagh publicly admitted the complete innocence of Her 
Royal Highness of any serious charge, and observed, it 
was unnecessary to produce any document to prove that 
fact. The public joy manifested on this declaration, or tri- 
umph of the Princess, as it was considered, must be well 
remembered by all our readers. Nevertheless, she still con- 
tinued an exile from Court, and the visits of the Princeas 
were restricted as before; from what cause, we cannot 
peetend.to determine, neither is it allowable in us to decide 
how far, either at’ this, or at any former period, Her Royal 
Highness was prudent or commendable, in the choice of the. 
objeots.of her bounty, and particularly in the adoption of the 
child, now. so well known by the name of William Austin; 
certain it is, she has by this act, which ought to have ex- 
cited .respect and admiration, given opportunity for much 
animadyersion and impertinent curiosity. 

The Duchess of Brunswick died in 1813, and in the following 
year the Princess quitted England. The motives. which in- 
duced her to take this step contrary to the advice of her friends, 


are said to have originated in the hope of her absence being _ 


conducive to the comfort and. proper establishment of the 
Princess, her daughter, between whom and her Royal father 
many unpleasant disputes had arisen. On her arrival on the 
continent, she spent much of her time in travelling; she ‘vi- 
sited many countries in the south of Europe, and passed over 
into Asia, fixing her permanent residence however at Como. 
It was in this beautiful retreat, that she received the heart- 
rending intelligence of that loss which bereft her of a daughter, 
and England .of its best hope; the state of her feelings on 
this occasion, we conceive, are better imagined than described. 
We must not forget to mention, that on the establishment of 
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the Regency, it was proposed to grant the Princess £50,000 
per annnm, but this she refused, and weuld not accept more 
than £35,000; a disinterestedness which was not unappre- 
ciated by the people. Immediately'upon becoming acquainted 
with the death of the King, and of the different events which 
had in consequence ensued, she resolved upon coming to Eng- 
land, and for this purpose, commenced a difficult and hagard- 
ous journey, which was productive on many occasions of great 
mortification and distress. She reached Calais on the 2d of 
June, and from thence embarked in the Prince Leopold packet, 
and arrived safely at Dover on the 5th, where she was received 
with every mark of attention and respect.—Her Majesty is in 
excellent health, and she is neither so corpulent nor so fair 
as when she left England; but her appearance is not injured 
by the circumstance, and her spirits seem unimpaired. She 
has fixed her present residence with Lady Anne Hamilton, in 
Portland-street. 
In this brief sketch we have merely, as we professed, given 
a slight detail of recent circumstances; we take no pleasure 
‘ia recrimination or abuse, and we close our imperfect memoir 
with a sincere and earnest prayer that justice may be made 
manifest, that public peace may be restored, and that all ranks 
and parties will conduct themselves in this critical period as 
become the characters of Christians, of citizens, and of men. 


BEAUTY OF CLEMENCY. 


Aurnonso, King of Naples and Sicily, so celebrated in 
history for his clemency, was once asked, why he was so 
favourable to all men, even to those most notoriously wicked ; 
“Because,” answered he, “good men are won by justice ; 
the bad by clemency.” When some of his ministers com- 
plained to him on another occasion of his lenity, which they 
were pleased to say was more than became a prince:— 
“ What then,” exclaimed he, “would you have lions and 
tigers to reign over you? Know you not that craelty is the 
property of wild beaste—clemency that of Man.” 
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TO THE EDITOR 
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THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 


1 appRess you as a gentleman, though Iam not sure you 
are one, for times are now so strangely altered, that it is al- 
most impossible to say what is the business of one sex, and 
what: of. another; but as I think it is rather less disgrace for 
a lady.to be taken for a gentleman, than for a gentleman 
to be taken for a lady, I shall continue to call you Mr. 
Editor, for fear of giving you offence. I beg you will not 
laugh at my ignorance, but really every thing is so different 
to what it was when I was young, (for, gentle sir, I am not 
_® girl), that I confess I am, often puzzled to make proper 
distinctions, and ladies are so unlike what they used to be 
formerly, that I look at them with astonishment; not that I 
mean to say that every thing was then right, and every thing 
is now wrong ;.no, sir, I am not so prejudiced in my ideas, 
but I maintain that female manners and qualifications are 
so changed, that while in my youthful days, it was consi- 
dered no mean acquirement to read well, cypher tolerably, 
and write prettily, we have now nearly as many writers as 
readers, as many teachers as scholars, and unless young la- 
dies are almost as learned and as great proficients in every 
accomplishment as public characters were formerly required 
to be, they are thought scarcely fit to shew themselves in 
society. 

We have had many fashions in my days, and education 
séems to be the ruling one of the present. This is all very 
well, if it prove well; but I have my doubts, and cannot 
help thinking, that this over regard to education will undo 
the very good that is intended to be donc; particularly as 
no distinction is made as to rank or situation. ,Every body’s 
daughter must now learn French, and music, and drawing, 
and I don’t know what beside, till their poor heads are 
filled with such a medley of knowledge as is, in my opinion, 
just sufficient to make them ashamed of their relations, above _ 
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. their stations, and unfit for being either pradent wives or. 
good mothers. This thought strack me very forcibly the other 
day, when talking before some young grand-nieces of mine, 
I suppose I made a mistake in grammar, for I saw them titter 
and touch each other to notice ‘“‘ aunt Deborah's” ignorance. 
“Well, my: dears,” said I, ‘“‘ you may laugh if you please, 
for I. don’t pretend to know much about grammar and his- 
tory, and such things, and I dare say you do; bat for all 
that I am not ashamed; for I questjon whether you are mis- 
tress of as much useful information as ‘old aunt Deborah’ 
efter all. Yes! you may look, but can you pickle these 
cucumbers, or make a baby’s cap, or a gentleman’s shirt, as well 
asIcan?” “Oh!” said one of them, “ it will be time enough 
to learn those kind of things when we have left school; and 
besides, the servants may pickle cucumbers, and the children 
at the charity-schools may make caps and shirts; you know you 
say yourself their work is very cheap.” “ All very well, young 
ladies,” said I, “‘ but remember, ‘charity begins at home,’ and 
nothing is cheap which is unnecessary, and if you trust all 
to your servants, you will not long have any thing to eat 
with your pickles, and if you spend as much with charity- 
schools as would buy clothes, you will very soon have none 
to make at all.” “ But, aunt,” she replied, very quickly, 
“what a waste of time it would be, if we did not happen 
to want baby’s caps, or shirts? every body does not.” “I 
understand you,” said I; “but I do not look upon myself 
as the less useful because I have no need for my knowledge 
myself; for let me tell you, an old maid is one of the most 
convenient members of a family; she works for all, keeps 
house for all, when either pleasure or business takes the 
mistress away; is employed upon every occasion, and though 
often laughed at, is the very first person to be applied to 
when any thing is wished for, or any scrape to be got through.” 
But, dear me! I shall fill my paper before I begin the sub- 
ject of my letter; you must forgive me, sir; old ladies, and 
young ones too for that matter, love to talk, and d you must 
not grudge me the privilege of my sex. 

I have always borne a character for ainideusae’s and: econo- 
my, aud I hope shall continue to do so, for I must consider - 
any person possessed of such a one as no bad member of 
society, I received, as it was then thought, a very good 
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education, and was always fond of a little reading ; but after 
Thad read through and through again all our family volumes, 
I was at a great loss for books, when a circulating library 
being established in the town, I was a subscriber to it for 
many years, but thinking at last it was too expensive, I was 
half determined to give it up, and, lackily seeing your Mu- 
seum, I hesitated no longer. I have ever since taken it in, and 
I must, in justice to you, say, I think it the most reasonable 
pian of information and instruction that could have been de- 
vised; I have now no occasion to hire or borrow books of 


‘any kind, and, thanks to your Review, (which is, in my opinion, « 


a great improvement) I can givemy opinion upon many new 
works without being afraid of committing my judgment, or 
without being at the expence or trouble of reading them, 
which suits me extremely, as I dare say it does many others. 
Your Museum is also very useful, for I sometimes take a 
hint from the Fashions as to my own dress, though they are 
rather too young for me; if you would be so kind now and 
then to introduce something that would suit ladies of my 
age, with a description of a pretty cap, (for it is wonderfal 
what a difference a becoming one makes to people like me) 
I should feel greatly obliged to you; for then for one shil- 
ling and sixpence per month, I should know all I wish, ex- 
cepting, indeed, one thing which I had nearly forgotten: 
I very much wish you would favour us with a few deaths 
and marriages; for though I am not married myself, that is 
no reason why I should dislike to see who are; and my 
friends may go out of the world without my hearing any 
thing of the matter, unless I incur the expence of two-pence 
per week for a newspaper, which I don't like to do, as you 
furnish me with every other interesting intelligence. By com- 
plying with my request, you would enable me to pay a sigh 
of regret over my lost acquaintance, and thus ease my con- 
‘science of not shewing them proper respect. 

Among the new works in your Number for May, you 
recommended “ Lessons of Thrift,” by a Member of the Save- 
all Club. “‘ This is a very good title,” said I, “and I dare 
say in an excellent book;” for I have a great opinion of 
what you say, though, to tell you the truth, I did not always 
think very well of what you call Reviewers and Critics, for 
having beard something aboat their being infallible, I fancied 
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they must have something to do with the Pope, and as J am 
no favourer of the Roman Catholic religion, I never, as a 
good Protestant, suffered any of their magazines in my house, 
but seeing nothing of the kind in your Museum, I suppose 
I made a mistake, and am quite satisfied. I was very much 
inclined to buy these ‘‘ Lessons,” but I did not much like: 
to give a guinea for one book only, (by the bye, books are 
shockingly dear) but as I thought it might be very usefulto me, 
and to my godchild after me, I really ventured to purchase 
it, nor did I in the least repent my having done so, till I 
got to Lesson the 18th, which I expected would be an excel- 
lent one, it being upon “ Economy in fires,” when I was more 
surprised and offended than I can express; for speaking of 
the poker, which he justly observes, “is a great waster of 
coals,” the author has the assurance to add, “but particularly 
in female hands.” Now, sir, this a cruel and unjust accusa- 
tion, as I hope I shall prove ; for to defend my sex from such 
acharge, and to shew how much more dangerous such a wea- 
pon is in your hands than in our’s, is the motive of my addrese-: 
ing you; and I hope, as some amends for your inadvertency, 
you will give my lettera place in your Museum. For my own 
part, ever since I have kept house, which is now near forty 
years, Ican safely say, I never used the poker but when it was 
absolutely necessary, though I have frequently sat till I was so 
cold, I could scarcely feel my needle, because I would not 
stir the fire till the exact time I always allow after fresh coals 
have been put on, though I am sure it would have been a 
luxury sometimes to have done so, and saved me from many 
asour look at my “ old-maidish ways ;” and now to be sup- 
posed guilty of extravagance—it is too bad. In something 
like a pet, I laid down the book, put on my bonnet and 
cloak, and, to divert my chagrin, went out with an inten- 
tion of making a few calls: my. morning’s adventures I shall 
now relate to you. 

My first visit was to Mrs. Findfault, whose husband was 
confined by a slight indisposition. He sat reading a newa- 
paper by the fire, and after I had been sometime in the room, 
“ Well, madam,” said he, “ bad news; we shall all be ruined.” 
“For mercy’s sake!” cried I, in a fright, “ what's the mat- 
ter” ‘ Matter,” said he, laying the paper on his knee, and 
seizing the poker, which he held dircoted to the fire, while 
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he turned to me with an angry look, “we are rained, I say, 
the people will rise; they’ll stand it no longer. Ministers are 
wrong. No reduction in the national expence! ’Tis shame- 
‘fal! economy is the only thing to save us; economy we want, 
economy, or its all over with us,” and now he attacked the 
Gre in the most violent manner. “I think so too, my dear,” 
said Mrs. F. “have a little mercy;” but he took no notice 
of her words, and continued, ‘‘ We are ground to powder! 
to powder! to absolute powder!” and at every separate eja- 
culation, he enforced his words by breaking every, piece of 
coal in the grate. I could bear it no longer, and so wished 
him good morning; and, as I went out, I could not help 
saying, “Lord bless me! how little these people that write 
books know of real life.” 

I now proceeded to Mra, Dashall’s. ‘‘ Only think,” said 
Mrs. D. “ how kind it is of Edward; he has volunteered to 
remain a whole day with me. Really he bas lately been 
so much engaged, he has scarcely been half an hour at 
home for this last week ; but this unexpected pleasure makes 
amends for all.” I own I was surprised; but it was no 
business of mine to make observations, and as I thought it right 
to make myself as agreeable as I could,-I endeavoured to 
recollect all the news I had heard, which, to tell the truth, 
was not a little. ‘Well, my dear Mrs. Dashall,” said I, 
‘have you heard of the strange affair at the cottage?” “No, 
Mrs. Deborah,” she replied, “ what do you mean?” “ Why, 
Miss Light has disappeared, and not without good reason, 
but with whom, or for whom, no one can guess.” “How 
amasingly the weather is altered,” said Mr. Dashall, hastily 
taking up the poker, and stiring the fire with great activity 
and perseverance; “it is extremely warm.” ‘‘ You don’t 
seem to feel it, however, my love,” said Mrs. D. “for see 
what a fire you are making.” I am sure his looks were 
not in contradiction to his words; but I had seen enough ; 
and took my leave, congratulating myself, that if ever by 
any mischance I had inadvertently used the “ destructive 
weapon,” it was never to hide a guilty conscience. 

From thence I went to Dr. Camomile’s, for Dr. I call him, 
though I often get reprimanded for so doing, and am told to 
say, Mr. Camomile; but we never used to make such dis- 
tinetions in my youthful days, and I den’t see why we should 
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now. These refinements are very troublesome to old ladies. 
“ Pray, aunt,” enquired one of the young ones, “ do you know 
the difference between a physician and an apothecary?” 
“Tknow what they are alike in,” said I; “they both pro- 
fess to cure the complaints of our poor frames; and as to 
difference, I think it is this—the first lives at his ease, and 
pockets his fee without trouble, while the other generally 
rains his own health to save other people’s, and often never 
gets paid at all, so, if Dr. is the most honourable title, I 
think he bas the best right to it.” I am sure no one could 
accuse Mrs. Camomile of keeping too large a fire, for there 
was not so mach as would have laid on the shovel; she did 
‘not attempt to touch it, when in bounced Mr. Camomile. 
“Good morning, madam!” said he, “ fine weather, but not 
quite summer at present; we can’t get the wind out of the 
cold quarter yet. Why, my dear, what a fire you have got! 
how often have I told you more colds are caught in this season 
of the year than any other! surely you have a mind to drive 
our good friend here out of the house; but let me see if 
I can’t improve this chilly appearance.” ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Camo- | 
mile,” said his careful wife, “don’t be so violent; remember ~ 
the coals ought to last us till July, and I am sure they will 
not,.if the weather does not get warmer, and yoa persist ih 
being so extravagant.” ‘‘ Last, or not last,” resamed he, 
“TI will never pay a friend such a bad compliment as to 
starve her out of my house. Do you know, Mrs. Deborah, 
I always judge whether my company is wanted, or not, in 
this very way. If, when I enter aroom, I see an indifferent 
fire, and no one offers to make it better, I am assured they 
wish me away; but if, on the contrary, a friend stirs it up 
and makes it smile with cheerfulness, I take it for granted 
Tam a welcome visitor, and stay as long as it suits me, and 
80 you shall judge of me by my own rule.” “ Never,” thought 
I, “even for hospitality’s sake, was I ever guilty of such 
extravagance. These authors are certainly not such olever 
people as one is apt to believe, for I am convinced they only 
write what first comes into their heads, and not what they 
know. from experience.” 

I could not pass poor Mrs, Snarl’s without jast going in 
for a minute or two; I was in hopes her husband was from 
home, but was disappointed. I am always at a loss to talk 
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to cross:people; so not being able to think of any thing but 
the weather, I said, I was afraid it would be sometime yet 
before winter was gone, for it was still cold.” This was an 
unlucky speech, for he immediately took up the poker. “ My 
love,” said Mrs. Snarl, very gently, “fresh coals have but 
this instant been put on.” “1 will thank you to mind your 
own business,” was his reply; “I am surely master of my 
own house;” and, in the true spirit of contradiction, he fairly 
left not a single spark in the grate. ‘Thank goodness!” 
LT exclaimed, as I gladly made my retreat, “I have not such 
apest in my house as a man; with such a nuisance to deal 
with, instead of having my coal-scoop filled once a day, 
(which is my invariable rule,) what with politics, gallantry, 
hospitality, and aggravation, I should be obliged so have it 
replenished four times as often, in the same period.” I shall 
mot trouble you, Mr. Editor, with any more examples of 
your sex’s extravagance, for I trust they are sufficient for my 
purpose; but I must not omit to mention my old friend, Mr. 
Limp, who having long been confined with the gout, and unable 
to reach the poker, sits continually thrusting his stick into the 
fire; and that non-descript animal, young Listless, who de- 
‘clares he is obliged to “‘ agitate the coals,” merely because 
he is afraid he should vegetate for want of exercise. Now, 
sir, I trust, yoo are convinced how unjustly the ladies bave 
been accused, and though I fear no apology can now be made, 
I hope you will in future be more careful how you recom- 
mend any thing that may wound us in such a delicate point 
again; and wishing you every success, and flattering myself 
you will condescend to notice my little hints, 
I remain, sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 


Desoran OLDSTYLE. 


P.S. I am generally called “ Aunt Deborah.” Since I 
have found writing so mach easier than I expected, I should 
like to address you again, provided you have no objection 
to hear from me, for I have a great deal to say about our 
modern dress, and many other things which strike me as re- 
quiring observation. 


moa 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 
or, 
THE SWANS. 


(Continued from page 3%, Vol. XI.) 





Friepsert had not foreseen the fatal catastrophe which 
had taken place during his absence. He returned home in 
the evening, with his heart full of joy and hope, and ran to 
the apartment where he expected to meet his lovely bride. 
In liea of what he expected, he was saluted upon his opening 
the door, with a volley of maledictions, which his mother in- 
terlarded with reproaches and abuse. But when he was in- 
formed of the misfortune that had befallen him, his grief and 
rage knew no bounds. The first paroxysm was so violent, 
that his mother might have fallen a victim, had she nat 
called to her rescue all the servants, who succeeded, though 
with no small difficulty, in disarming the new Rolando. When 
on both sides their anger bad subsided, a more peaceable 
explanation ensued. Friedbert exerted himself to the utmost 
to remove the idea of his being a magician, and of his hav- 
ing intended to introduce the devil to bis mother, as ber 
daughter-in-law, He revealed the mystery of his adventures 
with the fair Calista, and of bis travelling equipage; but in 
the opinion of the good woman, who understood nothing 
about mythology, he still continued to be considered as a 
conjurer. It is almost useless, indeed, to attempt removing 
a prejudice when it has once taken possession of the mind; 
and if Friedbert was not brought to take his trial as a sor- 
cerer, he was to thank a remaining maternal tenderness for 
his escaping without being informed against. At any rate, 
the strange story gave rise to a thousand conjectures in the 
small town of Eglisau; and had Friedbert been more ad- 
vanced in years, less handsome, and had been followed in 
the streets by a black dog, he most assuredly would have 
been served with a commission of sorcery, and moye de; 
servedly than many poor wretches, either before or after him, 
have been. 

VOL. XIL—S. 1. c 
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The bridegroom without a bride found himself in the most 
deplorable condition. Exasperated at the loss of the fair 
Calista, whom he loved passionately, he was at a loss to 
determine whether he must die through grief, or live to go in 
quest of her. To lose an adored spouse on the eve of 
marriage, might be called being wrecked in sight of port, 
after having safely sailed round the world. When the be- 
loved object is carried away by death, or by a rival, or an 
unnatural father confines her in a convent, some resource is 
left at least ; you may either follow her to her grave, kill her 
ravisher, or scale the walls of the monastery; but when she 
flies out at the window, how are you to follow her? In 
the present age, you might make use of a balloon, but at 
the time of poor Friedbert, the means of traversing the re- 
gions of the air without wings had not yet been discovered. 
He, therefore, had no uther method of pursuing his fair fu- 
gitive beyond the seas, than by directing his course accord- 
ing as circumstances would permit, sometimes by land and 
sometimes by water. The impatience of again meeting his 
spouse, would make him consider a voyage from Eglisau 
to the Cyclades as nearly impracticable as a trip to the 
moon. “Ah!” exclaimed he, in an agony of despair, “‘ how 
shall the tardy sail, that moves on so slowly, be able to 
overtake the lively butterfly, that skims from one flower to 
another without alighting on either, and is finally lost in 
the vacuum of the air? Who can warrant me that Calista 
has returned to the island of Naxos? The shame of her be- 
ing considered in her country as a wanton, may, perhaps, 
prevent her from returning thither. Besides, although she 
were at Naxos, should I stand a better chance on that ac- 
count?) How could I, a petty citizen of an inconsiderable 
town, presume to cast my eyes on the daughter of a prince?” 
These reflections tormented him for a long time. He might, 
however, have saved himself that anguish, if he had been 
conscious of the force of his passion, and if he had known 
that nothing is impossible for love to achieve, when it is 
carried to a certain degree of enthusiasm. Instinct, or a 
sudden involuntary emotion, suggested to him a determina~ 
tion which the cold calculations of reason coald never have 
produced: he saddled his horse, after having sold whatever 


else he was worth, and pocketed the money; he then went 
: ‘ 
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out at a back door, to avoid the garrulous adicus of his mo- 
ther, and set off at full gallop eastward, in as good spirits as 
if he was to have reached the Cyclades that same evening. 

He most fortunately recollected the road fathcr Brano 
had taken, went to Venice, embarked there, as Bruno had 
done, and, after surmounting all the difficulties attending ‘a- 
long sea-voyage, arrived safely at Naxos. 

Full of joy and of hope, he jumped on shore, and saluted 
the native land of his beloved. He doubted not but he should: 
find her returned to her country, so that his first care, the 
first words he uttered, were to enquire after the beauteous’ 
Princess Calista; but no one could inform him of what was 
become of her. He heard the various reports that had been 
circulated, the customary chit-chat that takes place when a 
lovely girl disappears on a sudden from the circle of her 
acquaintance, and which are seldom to the advantage of the 
absentee. There is, indeed, such a thing as an intrenchment, 
behind which the accused person may find a shelter against 
the poisonous shafts of calumny, namely, the noble indifference 
with which she bears the town-talk: the following reply :— 
What do I care?—What are all those discourses tome ?—I will 
doas I like! Yet, however protecting that rampart may be, 
when a young woman knows how there to seek an asylum 
seasonably, still it does not always prove sufficient to save 
the character of the youthful female, who for two years had 
been roving all over the world. 

With regard to Friedbert, he knew but too well what 
he was to think of the virtue of his beloved, and how unim- 
paired it remained, notwithstanding all appearances; but he 
was inconsolable at not being able to find her out. He knew 
not whether he was to return to his hermitage, there to 
wait for her revisiting the pond, or to undertake a pilgrimage 
to the source of the Nile, certain, as he was, that the wish 
of retaining her youth and beauty, would brink her back to 
either.the one or the other of those two springs. 

Whilst consulting within himself in the precincts of which 
he should go and spread his uets to catch his truant bird, 
Prince Isidore, of Paphos, a vassal to the despot of the Cy- 
clades, arrived at Naxos, to be married to the Princess 
Irene, eldest sister to the beauteous Calista. Great prepa- 
tations were made to celebrate their marriage, and the fese 
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tivals were to be concluded by a tournament. This piece of . 


intelligence revived the martial ardour of our Swabian hero; 
and, tortured as he was by grief and ennui, he wished to 
try whether he should derive no alleviation to his sorrows by 
entering the lists, as all foreign knights had been invited 
thither by a herald, who issued a proclamation to that purpose 
all over the town. 

Friedbert, to speak the truth, would not have been ad- 
missible at a tournament in Germany; nay, if he had intro- 
duced himself in his real character, as a burgher of Eglisau, 
he might probably have undergone the mortification of being 
turned out; but at Naxos, under the protection of a full 
purse, and an assumed name, he had no difficulty in ap- 
propriating to himself the prerogatives attached to an illus- 
trious birth. Friedbert, therefore, acted the part of a knight 
with as much grace and dignity as a French valet some- 
times performs that of a Marquis, in a Court of Germany, 
or a German journeyman-tailor passes himself for a Baron 
in Paris. He procured a complete armour, swan-colour, 
that is to say, white, paid very dear for a beautiful well- 
trained charger, and, on the day appointed, was admitted 
within the lists, on the only recommendation of his good 
appearance. His imagination, however, played him a very 
bad trick, in representing to him the circular entrance and 
the amphitheatre, filled with women and spectators, un- 
der the dreadful form of the oven in which he was once 
near being baked or impaled; but this emotion of terror did 
not last long. He bowed to the assembly with noble grace, 
disarmed several knights, threw others, and, in short, de- 
served the prize, which he received from the hands of the 
bride. He had also the honour of kissing the hand of the 
formerly beauteous Zoé, who, according to the etiquette of 
courts, retained the honours of titular beauty, the same as 
an ex-ambassador retains the title of excellency. The ra- 
vages of time, and the absence from the bath, however, were 
but too strikingly observable in the features of the good lady. 
Bruno’s beautiful Zoé could no longer serve the Apelles of 
Naxos as a model for a fine old woman’s head. Friedbert 
introdaced himself to her, as Bruno had formerly done, un- 
der the appellation of an Italian knight. Whether Zoé still 
entertained in her breast a tender remembrance of that title 
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and country, or whether she had already perceived the ring 
that had formerly been her’s, the fine ruby whereof shone on 
the finger of the young knight, she welcomed him in the 
most flattering manner, and seemed to pay him particular 
attention. 

‘When all the bustle of the nuptials was over, and Zoé 
had retired from court to revisit her peaceable palace, I'ried- 
bert obtained permission to pay his respects to her in that 
kind of sanctuary, into which a small number of select courtiers 
only gained admission, and where she shewed him a truly ma- 
ternal affection. 

One day, as they were walking together in her immense 
park, she invited him to a solitary and shaded walk, where 
she addressed him in the following words: “ Dear stranger, 
Ihave a favour to beg of you, which I hope you will ‘not re- 
fase granting it to me. Tell me, how that ring, which you 
wear on your right hand, happens to be in your posses- 
sion, That ring was once my property, but not knowing 
at what time, or where, I lost it, I am extremely anxious 
to know how you came by it.” ‘‘ Most noble lady,” replied 
the artful Swabian, “I gained the ring in single ‘com- 
bat, and in an honourable way, over a brave knight, a coun- 
tryman of mine: I conquered him, and he even lost his life 
in the encounter; but if you were to ask me how he became 
possessed of it, whether he gained it from a warrior, bought 
it of a Jew, or received it from the hands of some fair 
lady, it would be impossible for me to give you a satis- 
factory answer.” “ What would you do,” resumed Zoé, ‘if I 
were to request of you to restore it to me? A knight full o¢ 
honour as you are could hardly refuse granting such a re- 
quest to a woman, yet I would not require your giving up 
gratuitously a jewel which is the prize of your valour, but 
wish yoa would receive of me, in return, some article of 
equal value, besides having an eternal claim on my grati- 
tade.” 


(Ta be continued.) 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE, 


« Thy hopes might have been better; 
‘Tis lost at dice, what ancient honours won; 
Hard when the father plays away the son.” 





From the period of De Courcy’s entering into holy orders, 
and his subsequent marriage with Agnes, he had most reli- 
giously preserved his vow of refraining from all manner of 

aming, and he still firmly resolved no indacement should 

ad him to violate it. Perhaps, however, bis merit in this 
respect was negative; for though he had avoided temptation, 
he had never been exposed to it. A short time after his 
renewed intimacy with Morton, as they were returning toge- 
ther from a fashionable evéning party, they passed by a 
noted house in St, James’s-street. ‘“ Well thought of!” sud- 
denly exclaimed Morton; “let us go in for an hour; there is 
afamous match to be decided to-night, and I would not for 
the world miss it. Come, De Courcy,” continued he, drawing 
him back, for the latter was hastily proceeding. ‘No, no!” 
said he, endeavouring to move forward, “I cannot accom- 
pany you—Good night!” “Nay, nay,” returned Morton, 
“you positively shall not refase me; come, my dear fellow, 
come with me; it will not detain you an hour; and, I give 
‘you my: word, the instant the game is decided I [will come 
away with you.” ‘Impossible! indeed, indeed, Morton,” 
said De Courcy, “you must excuse me; I really am not 
well; Iam——” “Pshaw! what nonsense!” replied his per- 
timacious companion; “is this another of your saintly resolu- 
tions? Then, by all that’s perverse, you shall,” and with a 
sudden jerk, he drew him upon the steps; several othergen- 
tleman now came up, and De Courcy made no farther op- 
position; but ashamed to retreat, and still more ashamed to 
own his feelings, he passively ascended the steps; he shud- 
dered as he entered, his heart beat violently, and dim objects 
only flitted before his sight. He had made one step beyond 
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the line he had proscribed for himself, and he felt as if he 
had transgressed every other; so true itis, that the first gra- 
dation towards vice is always the most formidable to our 
view, and the most alarming to our conscience, 

Unwilling, however, that his disorder should be perceived, 
he rallied his spirits, and from pretending to be an inter- 
ested observer, he speedily became one in reality; and as 
the game grew more critical, his anxiety increased in pro- 
portion, till it was too legibly impressed on his countenance 
to escape observation. At the termination of the game, there- 
fore, he was eagerly requested to join the party ; but this, with 
secret exultation at his own firmness, he resolutely refused to 
do; and immediately reminded Morton of his promise. “Tis 
well for you he does refuse,” said Morton gaily, “he is the 
lackiest fellow in the world; and as to skill, I believe he 
would surprise some of the most knowing among you; so, 
if you will take my advice, you will say no more about it.” 
Contemptible as this compliment was, it was not lost upon 
De Courcy ; but abrubtly interrupting Morton, and again claim- 
ing his engagement, he left the apartment, and once more 
gladly found himself in the open air. ‘“ Never, never,” said 
he, drawing a deep respiration as the welcome breeze sa- 
luted his senses, “ will I enter these walls again. Thank 
Heaven! I have escaped temptation this time, and never 
shall my folly expose me to it again. I wish I had not 
gone; but, however, so long as my vow is still inviolate, I 
have not much to reproach myself with, and shall consider 
what I have done as too trifling to be worth any furthur un- 
easiness.” 

De Courcy was not altogether the dupe of his own sophis- 
tical reasoning, his better judgment told him he had done 
wrong; but it suited the present frame of his mind to believe 
otherwise, and he was not inclined to search too deeply into 
the matter, or to promote serious reflection. Nor let this be 
considered unnatural or uncommon. Man, with all bis boasted 
powers of reason and philosophy, is continually the dupe of 
his own delusions and the slave of his own passions, and 
while he urges strong temptation and peculiar circumstances, 
he is himself his own betrayer, and the victim of his own 
presumption. 

Some time after this memorable evening, De Courcy re- 
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ceived an invitation from the Earl of Cearnarvon to join a 
large dinner-party at his house. His lordship was not more 
distinguished for his rank and splendid abilities than for his 
consummate skill and deep love of play; but De Courcy had 
not given the latter circumstance a thought. When, therefore, 
on returning to the drawing-room, he beheld the different 
tables already prepared, he immediately comprehended the 
danger of his situation, and was hastily preparing to make 
a precipitate retreat, but, advancing towards him, ‘“‘ De Cour- 
cy,” said the Earl, “I have heard much of your skill, and 
should like to prove it. What say you, will you accept my 
challenge?” ‘Oh! by all means, by all means!” cried several 
who were well acquainted with the parties; ‘it will be a 
most excellent match.” ‘ Allons, allons! then,” said Morton; 
“now, my boy, prove yourself worthy of your name, or old 
Clare shall disclaim you for ever.” The heart of. De Courcy 
was torn with conflicting emotions. Should he forfeit his re- 
iterated promises? Could he refuse the honour? What ex- 
cuse could he make for declining it? Could he incur the 
contempt of the gay circle around him? All these thoughts 
passed rapidly over his mind; the confused voices of the spec- 
tators bewildered him; he heard and saw nothing distinctly ; 
and ere he could well say what he had decided upon, he 
Stood by the fatal table, and while the cold dews hung on 
his forehead, he, almost unconscious of what he was doing, 
seized, with a desperate grasp, the offered card, and seated him- 
self in his place.. In a few minutes, however, he recovered him- 
self; the stake was not considerable, but he was anxious to 
sustain the character he had acquired, and he soon shewed 
the Earl that he was, indeed, an able antagonist. Each, 
therefore, exerted his powers, but the victory was decidedly 
adjudged to De Courcy; but his lordship was not contented 
to rest conquered, and again challenged him. “I cannot 
with honour refuse this time,” thought De Courcy; and he 
complied. Success a second time remained with him, and 
he now rose to depart; but this was not allowed till he hag 
consented to make one more trial of skill on the following 
night. “ But where shall we meet?” said Lord Cearnarvon; 
«*and what shall be the stake?” “Let the stake be settled 
to-morrow,” replied Morton; “I am engaged at ——, and 
#0 are you; and De Courcy will accompany us there.” De 
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Courcy shuddered! ‘‘ O no!” said he, “let us defer it; let 
us meet any where but—-—” ‘ Nonsense!’ cried Morton; 
then whispering loudly, he added, *‘ You will not be contami- 
nated.” The general smile which followed this speech was 
too much for De Courcy to bear, and he instantly, though a 
pang of remorse wrung his heart as he spoke, agreed to meet 
his lordship wherever he pleased. 

It would not, perhaps, be an easy task to describe the 
sensations of De Courcy when he was once more at liberty 
in his own apartments to reflect upon the promise he had 
just given. Those only who, like him, have formed the 
strongest resolutions to conquer a prevailing passion, and 
who, like him, have, in spite of the remonstrances of reason, 
virtue, and conscience, again yiclded to temptation, can form 
an adequate idea of what passed in his heart. In no re- 
spect probably is justice more even-handed than in the dis- 
tinction she makes in the degree of suffering whtch she in- 
flicts on the exalted and the mean offender; yet the world 
gencrally overlooks, or is unconscious of the circumstance, 
and thus hurls its anathemas at the head of the noble delin- 
quent, loudly proclaiming that a double vengeance is his 
due, when, unseen by every cye, and outwardly escaping 
even the merited reward of his crimes, he is receiving a 
punishment almost more severe than the imagination can 
auggest. The poor man transgresses, and is wretched in 
proportion to his guilt, but his perceptions are probably nei- 
ther acute, nor his feelings alive to circumstances or situa- 
tions: but not so him who fills a more elevated station in 
life; education and society have taught him ideas, which 
goad his mind to agony under the consciousness of error, 
point every reproof, awaken reflections of the bitterest na- 
ture, and convert the gifts of fortune into instruments of 
torture. 

Many times through the day did De Courcy resolve upon 
retracting his engagement, and as often urge to himself that 
such a step was impossible, that it was only for once, and 
that, painful as was the alternative, he had better violate his 
vow, than expose himself to ridicule. 

No person, perhaps, could naturally be more temperate 
than De Courcy, but so generally is one vice the concomi- 
tant of another, that, long before the hour they had agreed 
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nated.” The general smile which followed this speech was 
too much for De Courcy to bear, and he instantly, though a 
pang of remorse wrung his heart as he spoke, agreed to mect 
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It would not, perhaps, be an easy task to describe the 
sensations of De Courcy when be was once more at liberty 
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strongest resolutions to conquer a prevailing passion, and 
who, like him, have, in spite of the remonstrances of reason, 
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an adequate idea of what passed in his heart. In no re- 
spect probably is jastice more even-handed than in the dis- 
tinction she makes in the degree of suffering whtch she in- 
flicts on the exalted and the mean offender; yet the world 
gencrally overlooks, or is unconscious of the circumstance, 
and thus hurls its anathemas at the head of the noble delin- 
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upon to meet, he had so far exceeded his usual quantity 
of wine, as to feel an elevation of spirits perfectly unusual 
to him. ‘True as he was to his appointment, his lordship 
was there before him. A much larger sum was proposed on 
the issue of the game than he either approved of, or ex- 
pected; but the same false shame which had at first con- 
quered his reluctance now again kept him silent. He had 
not calculated upon the probability of his losing; great, 
therefore, was his chagrin when he saw he had no chance 
of success, and that his lordship for this time was consider- 
ably the conqueror. Stung with mortification, as well as 
conscious of the difficulty which would attend the payment 
of such a considerable debt, he hesitated not to try his for- 
tune again, in the hope both of retrieving his loss, and of 
regaining his pretensions of superior skill, and, unhappily 
probably for him, succeeded beyond his hopes. Elated with 
success, and flushed with the wine which he had so pro- 
fusely taken, all further consideration was banished; the al- 
ternate state of repentance and transgression which had 
lately tormented him was far too painful to endure long, 
and having once overcome the barrier which he had placed 
before him, he found it henceforth the least trouble to 
drown reflection, and persist in the ruinous course he had 
so lately adjured, and, readily yielding to every fresh 
temptation, he was, from this evening, a constant visitor 
at the gaming-table. He played at first with considerable 
success; but at the time he left London, he had incurred 
debts to a very serious amount, and had become as attached 
to the fatal vice of his former years, as he had ever been, 

It was not, however, without sensations of pleasure that he 
found himself on his return to Westbrook, though they were 
alloyed by reflections of the most painful nature, among 
which, the idea of meeting the eye of his Agnes was most 
poignant, and gave a pang to his bosom which he could 
neither conquer nor repress, but the actual sight of his own 
home recalled only one feeling of delight; he redoubled his 
horses’ speed, and, with trembling impatience, sprang from 
bis carriage. 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE; 
oR, 
@utlines of Character. 


BY DAVID DELINEATE, Esq. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


As you have most obligingly expressed your willingness to 
accept my periodical offerings, I shall, without circumlocu- 
tion, proceed to give you an account of the present inmates 
of this bustling mansion, where every thing is conducted 
on a liberal scale, and where the utmost possible attention is 
paid to decoruin and good breeding. Mrs. Varnish, the fair 
proprietor, is a widow lady, not much past her meridian of 
beauty, of agreeable manners, and, bating a few peculiari- 
ties, possessed of many domestic virtues: her late husband is 
the constant theme of her discourses. By her way of repre- 
senting things, it should appear, that she never opposed his 
will in any one instance; but I have heard some of her neigh- 
bours assert, that he was one of those placid souls who 
never have a will of their own; but so long as they 
can have a good dinner ready when they want it, seldom 
trouble their families with their company beyond the hours 
of meals. Mrs. Varnish is moreover fond of talking of her 
present desolate state, which subjects her to constant impo- 
sitions and inconveniences, from which it may readily in- 
ferred, that she would bave no objection to change it, should 
any one be inclined to put the proposal to her. 

Our party consists of nine persons, besides the hostess. 
Mr. Fairfax, a gay evergreen of fifty-six, posscssed of an in- 
exhaustible fund of small-talk for the ladies, politics for the 
gentlemen, and sweetmeats for the children. Without being 
deeply read, his information is tolerably extensive, while bis 
experience and knowledge of the world give weight to his 
opinion, and serve to render him a sort of oracle among 
jhe mere common-place people who assemble here every day, 
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With natural acuteness of perception, and habitual atten- 
tion to the habits and observations of those with whom he 
associates, he finds it no difficult matter to discover the weak 
side of any onc, and though such a talent may prove a 
dangerous weapon when employed in the more serious con- 
cerns of life, it is one which enables him to render himself 
peculiarly agreeable to those with whom he has but a slight 
intercourse; in fact, he isa general favourite with the females, 
and I cannot but suspect that Mrs, Varnish has some more 
powerful motive for asking his opinion on every occasion, and 
filling his plate with the choicest morsels, than the ostensible 
one of deference to age. However, it is no business of mine, 
though I am forced to put up with the leg of a partridge 
when he has the breast ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerset occupy the next seats at table; the 
former a rough, unpolished, good-natured fellow, who, in 
pleasing his eye only, when he made choice of a wife, dis- 
pleased all his relations. Mrs. Somerset, raised from an ob- 
scure situation to a post of gentility, is so completely out 
of her sphere, that she can neither walk, talk, nor dress, na- 
turally. The fear of uttcring a vulgarism, keeps her almost 
wholly silent, or when she does acquire sufficient courage to 
speak, causes her to screw up her mouth and cast down 
her eyes with such a languishing air, that one is apt, at 
first sight, to mistake for affectation what is, in fact, the ef- 
fect of timidity and embarrassment. To dress well, is, in her 
idea, the ne plus ultra of perfection, and in this art she cer- 
tainly excels, much I suspect to the injury of her husband’s 
pocket, who, nevertheless, enjoys one consolation, namely, 
that of being able at any time to purchase his peace by a 
new gown or a trinket. 

Mrs. Godolphin is a fat fishmonger’s wife, rich enough, to 
be sure, but vulgar, illiterate, and ill-bred; perfectly self-satis- 
fied, she takes no pains to disguise herself, but never doubt- 
ing that money must command respect, she tries to awe 
every one into silence by an imperious, “ I knows better nor 
that? “TI hates people who is afeard to speak their mind.” 
“<I never troubles my head about what nobody says, not J.” 
She is come to this place on purpose to place her daughters 
at a boarding-school, where they are to be taught “ all man- 
ner of complishments, but the poor dears are not to be bored 
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with larning,” as they will bave plenty of money, and must 
remain at school till they are old enough to be married. 
Yet with all this ostentation of wealth, she cannot lose sight 
of early habits of economy, and will strike a harder bargain 
than the poorest shopkeeper’s wife. 

Lieut. Dormer, a half-pay naval officer, is about twenty- 
five years of age, not handsome, but of an agreeable coun- 
tenance, and perfectly at ease with himself; shrewd and sa- 
tirical, he scruples not to play upon the fuibles of others, 
though haughtily indignant at any attack upon his own; 
pertinaciously obstinate in argument, and withal too proud 
to stoop to meanness, yet too poor to support the conse- 
quence he would fain maintain, 

Miss Oldham, a maiden lady with a limited income, who 
is here for the benefit of her health, is a pleasant, intelli- 
gent woman; she has under her care a young niece, who is 
in her fifteenth year, and whom she treats with affection truly 
maternal ; as there are some particulars rather interesting in 
this lady’s history, I shall make it the subject of a future 
paper; at present I must confine myself to mere outline, The 
last, but not least worthy of notice, is a young heiress placed 
under the protection of Mrs. Varnish, by her guardians; and 
if good sense, sweetness of temper, and unassuming gentle- 
ness of manners, are allowed to be admirable qualities, Emi- 
ly Mayfield possesses every claim to admiration. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances have concurred to place her in a situation rather 
hazardous, as she must be unavoidably exposed to the ad- 
dresses of needy adventurers and crafty speculators, but it is 
to be hoped, that the artless Emily will be proof against all 
snarés which may be laid for her person or fortune, and 
ultimately find a sincere friend and protector in one who 
will have judgment to appreciate her worth, and liberality 
enough to despise the prejudices of ignoranee and malevo- 
lence: but of her more hercafter. The dinner-bell rings, 
and.I must lay aside my pen. 


Iremain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. D. 


VOL, XI1.—. D 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 
oR, 
Wistorical Essays 
ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 272, Vol. XI.) 





The beauty of a young Turk residing at Antioch, occasions cruel 
hostilities between France and England, 


A PILGRIM from Amiens armed Europe against Asia. The 
Christians, excited by him, undertook to drive away the Ma- 
hometans from the Holy Land, where the mystery of the Re- 
demption was accomplished. Piety suggested the project, 
but prudence directed not its execution. The chiefs, forget- 
fal of their original design, only thought of making conquests, 
and their undisciplined soldiers, of pillage and massacre. 
They who proved successful became objects of hatred and 
jealousy tothe rest. The Christians, on account of their im- 
prudence and divisions, afforded to the Mahometans the fa- 
cility of recovering Palestine. At length, finding themselves 
threatened with entire ruin, they solicited succour from Eo- 
rope. St. Bernard preached another cruzade. Louis le Jeune, 
King of France, and many more, after the example of the 
king, assumed the cross. It has been affirmed that St. Ber- 
nard, who had provided an immense quantity of crosses, 
one day, as he was preaching at Vezelai, in Burgundy, distri- 
buted such a number, that he was obliged to cut more out 
of his gown, without even then having sufficient. He next 
passed into Germany, and persuaded the Emperor Conrad III. 
also to assume the cross. 

The princes began their march, and had myriads of fol- 
lowers. A distaff and spindle were sent to those who refused 
to go and fight the enemies of religion. Elcanor of Guienne, 
either through partiality or decorum, wished to follow her 
husband. Louis of France reached Constantinople in the 
beginning of October, 1147, where Manuel Comnene, the 
Greek emperor, received him with a magnificence due to hig 
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rank. He next crossed the Hellespont, routed an army of 
Musselmen on the banks of the Meander; but he divided 
his forces, was beat, and was obliged to retreat to Antioch, 
of which Raimond, uncle to Eleanor, was Sovereign at the time. 

The queen of France, struck with the beauty of a young 
Tork, named Saladin, who had turned Christian, and resided 
at the court of Raimond, entreated Louis to continue at Antioch, 
to recruit himself after the fatigues of war. The more she saw 
of this Saladin, the more she became enamoured. Unable, 
onthe one hand, to check her passion, aware, on the other, 
thather rank imposed too much respect on the young Turk 
for him to presume making a declaration of the sentiments 
she might have inspired him with, she determined to make 
him such advances as would remove his timidity. At length, 
Saladin understood her meaning, and she completely gained 
her end. 

While Eleanor was thus alleviating the ennui of a tedious 
and unsuccessful journey, she dreaded returning to France, 
whither her paramour could not follow her. In order to 
delay her departure, she would listen to her uncle Rai- 
mond, who felt for her something more than friendship. Rai- 
mond, actuated by his passion, several times detained Louis, 
who wished to depart; but at last this monarch, grown sen- 
sible how essential his presence in France was to his interest, 
returned, in spite of Raimond’s solicitations; and the queen 
was compelled to sacrifice her lover to her duty, and to 
part with him. 

Eleanor, notwithstanding ber precaution, had not been 
able to conceal her conduct from every observer. Some 
courtiers were so indiscrect as to-reveal*to Louis that which 
he ought never to have known. The prince feeling himself 
degraded, caused his marriage to be annulled under a pre- 
tence of relationship, and restored her portion, which, in all 
probability, he was not able to retain. 

Henry II. King of England, less delicate than Louis, 
thought there was mo disgrace to become the husband of 
4 princess who had for her portion Gaienne and Languedoc; 
and he married Elcanor. By this means, he found himself 
to be master of Eng'and, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
taine, Languedoc, and Guienne. Excited by his wife, and 
emboldened by his power, he waged war against Louis. His 
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succesors, after his example, were almost continually at war 
with the kings of France. Who could have thought that 
the amours of a young Tark, residing at Antioch, would oc- 
easion a million of French and English to be mowed down 
by the sword? 


Edward the Confessor, King of England, on account of his 
making a vow of chastity, ts the occasion of England being 
conquered by the Normans. 


Tue Britains, who for a long time had resisted the efforts 
of the Romans, were easily subjugated by the Anglo-Saxons. 
These, in their turn, were subdued by the Danes. Canute the 
Great, conquered England in 1017; the Anglo-Saxons at the 
time were treated so cruelly, that an Englishman, upon meet- 
ing a Dane, was forced to stop until the Dane had passed 
by. After the death of Hardi-Canute, in 1041, the Anglo- 
Saxons shook off the yoke of the Danes, and conferred the 
crown on Edward, surnamed the Confessor. This prince was 
weak, indolent, and incapable of supporting a wavering throne. 
The grandces of the kingdom daily increased im power at the 
expence of the sovereign. 

A certain earl, of the name of Goodwin, or Godwin, was 
more dreaded and considered than the king himself. It was 
he who punished, and who dispensed favours. His immense 
riches enabled him to make exorbitant expences, and to 
attach to his person a number of individuals, who consulted 
their interest alone. 

Edward was sensible of this earl being a dangerous anta- 
gonist, but he had not firmness sufficient to use bis autho-~ 
rity against his ambitious subject: he hated, but was afraid 
of him; in short, he carried weakness so far, as not to dare 
refusing to bestow his hand on Editha, his daughter, although 
he did not love her. Edward even, in order that Goodwin 
should not know of his aversion towards his daughter, bor- 
rewed the aid of religion, and made a vow of chastity. ‘Tho 
wary Goodwin had guessed at the sentiments of the king; 
but he availed himself of his dissimulation to advance his 
own credit; and far from being offended at Edward’s indif- 
ference for his daughter, he viewed it, on the contrary, as a 
certainty of his duture greatness, as he flattered himself that 
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the king leaving no heir, he might get possession of the 
crown after hia demise. af 2 

England at that time had a formidable ne‘ghbour; this 
was the famous William, Duke of Normandy, son to Robert 
le Diable, and of the daughter of a furrier of Falaise, named 
Harlote. This name, which was that of Charlotte badly 
pronounced in those barbarous days, was mistaken by the 
English to mcan a prostitute, as they wished to brand with 
infamy the mother of a man who treated them with the ut- 
most rigour. They, by way of derision, called William the 
son of Harlot; by degrees, they accustomed themselves to 
call illegitimate children sons of Harlot. 

William, who in Lis father’s life time was acknowledged as 
lawful heir to the Duchy of Normandy, knew, by dint of his 
courage and abilities, how to resist all who pretended to 
dispute his inheritance, and kept all his neighbours in awe. 
Upon hearing of what had taken place in England, he crossed 
over to ascertain the forces of the country, and whether the 
discontent of the king, and the ambition of the earl, might 
not afford him an opportunity of seizing upon thé crown of 
England. When arrived at the court of London, he con- 
trived to gain the confidence of the king, and to learn from 
hisown mouth the situation of affairs in England. Edward 
acquainted William how much he hated Goodwin, and with 
his apprehensions of the earl, or his children, taking posses- 
sion of the crown after his death. ‘The Duke of Normandy 
having heard so much, proposed to Edward to adopt him, 
and promised to exert his utmost efforts to counteract Good- 
win’s project. In short, the cunning Norman knew how to 
disguise his ambition under an appearance of friendship, and 
imposed upon the weak and credulous Edward, ‘so: as -to 
persuade him that all his projects proceeded from the wish 
tf calming his fears, and seconding his desires. He obtained 
all he asked for, and returned to Normandy, to make ‘such 
Preparations as were requisite for the fulfilment of his designs, 

Some writers have affirmed, that Edward made a will in 
favour of the Duke of Normandy; but it appears that this 
will, whether it ever existed or not, was a pretence which 
William availed. himself to. assume the sovereignty of :Eng- 
land, and that the disturbances which prevailed.in the coun- 
try were the only motives that induced him to attempt so 
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bazerdous an enterprize. There is no probability he would 
have ventured, if he had not had a party formed in the 
island. The Danes, who were very numerous, and who saw 
with chagrin the descendants of Canute deprived of the 
erown, and the Anglo-Saxons to have re-ascended the throne, 
most likely promised to second William, who was of Danish 
extraction. ‘ 
: After the death of Edward, which took place soon after, 
the English unanimously proclaimed Harold, the son of Good- 
win, who had died before Edward. William hastened to 
eollect his troops, embarked at St. Valery, landed on the 
coast of Sussex, and defeated and killed Harold at the battle 
of Hastings. The conqueror next marched to London, whcre 
he was proclaimed king. 

( To be continued. ) 





ANECDOTE OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


‘Tus king had. bespoke from Ramsden, the celebrated op- 
tician, an instrument which he was peculiarly desirous to 
obtain; he had allowed Ramsden to name his own time; but, 
asusual, the work was scarcely begun at the period appointed 
for delivery; however, when it was finished, he took it down 
to Kew, in a post-chaise in a prodigious hurry; and driv- 
ing up to the palacc-gate, he asked, if His Majesty was at 
home. ‘The pages and attendants in waiting expressed their 
surprise at such a visit; he, however, pertinaciously insisted 
upon being admitted, assuring the page, that if he told the 
king that Ramsden was at the gate, his Majesty would soon 
shew that he would be glad to see him. He was right; he 
was let in, and was graciously received. His Majesty, after 
examining the instrument carefully, of which he was really a 
judge, expressed his satisfaction; and turning gravely to 
Ramsden, paid him some compliment upon his punctuality. 
“T have been told, Mr. Ramsden,” said the king, “that you 
are considered to be the least punctual of any man in Eng- 
Jand; you have brought home this instrument on the very day 
that was. appointed ; you have only mistaken the year. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





WINTER NIGHTS; or, Fire-side Lucubrations, By NATHAN 
Drake, M.D. author of Literary Hours, &c. &c. In two 
volumes, octavo. 


Tris work consists of Essays, partly illustrative of the 
love and pleasures of home, and partly critical, and of a tale 
of the seventeenth century, called Kirton Priory, or, The Bur- 
tons and Bellerdistons. The Essays are worthy of Dr. Drake’s 
high reputation. We have scarcely ever been more delighted 
than with those on the love and the pleasures of home; the 
subject is peculiarly in unison with English feelings, and 
the truth, tenderness, and felicity of expression with which 
the author has depicted the comforts of the social fire-side, 
must make their way to the hearts of his readers; nor has 
be neglected conjuring up a host of delightful and familiar 
recollections, to impress upon the mind, thus softened in 
contemplating its blessings, the divine source from whence 
these blessings flow; and this is done ina strain of rational 
piety, which renders the work an improving, as well as de- 
lightful, winter night’s companion. 

The critical Essays are very well written; they are, in fact, 
as creditable to the heart as to the talents of the author; par- 
ticularly those on Leydon’s “‘ Scenes of Infancy,” and Bird’s 
“Vale of Slaughden;” in the first, the Dr. shews a generous 
anxiety to do justice to departed genius; and in the last, to 
direct the public attention to living talent, which, obscured 
by more imposing, but not, perhaps, more deserving claims, 
is incomparably little known. 

The language of the tale is extremely elegant, particularly 
the descriptive part, but the characters are not sketched with 
the vigour we should have expected from this author; nor 
are the incidents sufficiently varied or striking to arrest our 
attention very strongly. We guess at the catastrophe almost 
from the beginning; and this, ina great degree, destroys the 
interest of the narrative. We present our readers with a few 
extracts from the Essays, and wish our limits had allowed us 
to bave made them longer, but that is impossible. 
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“ When all without is wrapped in darkness, and the freez- 
ing blast howls cager for entrance round your dwelling, with 
what enjoyment do its inmates crowd to the cheerful hearth, 
and as the flame glows brighter on their cheeks, listen, with 
a sensation of self-gratulating security, to the storm that 
shakes their solid roof. It is here that the power of con- 
trast is experienced in all its force; not only in reference 
to the exposure, fatigues, and hazards, which may have been 
incurred ere the day-light closed; but imagination is at work 
to paint the lot of those less fortunate than ourselves, and 
who, still exposed to all the horrors of the storm, feel the 
bitterness of their destiny augmented by intrusive recollec- 
tions of domestic ease and fire-side enjoyments.” 


. * * * . * * . * . 


“It is seldom also that the solitade of a winter’s fire-side 
fails to recall the memory of our departed friends, whether 
these are but transiently fled, or, as to this world, .ir- 
recoverably gone. They come before us clothed in the love- 
liest light that fancy and affection can throw round them, with 
all their virtues registered in our hearts, and all their sins 
forgotten. It is an occupation in the highest degree favour- 
able to every moral and social feeling; for it is a tribute not 
only to departed worth, but it tends powerfully to augment 
our attachment to those whom Providence has spared to our 
declining years, Even to him who stands alone in the world, 
whose domestic circle, and whose dearest friends have long 
since vanished in the grave, even to him shall the sober twi- 
light of a winter evening’s fire prove a luxury of no common 
kind, as inducing those pleasingly mournful ideas, those 
tender recollections, and consolatory hopes, which no other 
season or situation is so well calculated to afford. How 
awful, yet, at the same time, how grateful it is to reflect, 
that we are rapidly approaching to the hour which our be- 
loved friends have so latcly passed;.an hour which, though 
it usher us into an unknown state of being, will, there is 
every reason to believe, restore us to the society of those 
who formed our purest happiness on carth, and -who are well 
prepared to assist in its completion ropnd the throne.of.God.”. 
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Extract from the concluding Essay. 


“Witu the love of home, therefore, whether under actual 
enjoyment, during a temporary absence, or when returning to 
it, are connected so many of the purest pleasures, and best 
virtues of our common nature, that in proportion, we may 
afirm, ag it shall be valued or cherished, wil! the individual 
be happy in himself, and useful to others. It is, indecd, the 
most permanent solace and comfort in every period of life: 
powerfully is this felt to be the case in youth and old age; 
but in the vigour of our days, when the sterner passions pre- 
vail, when the man is too often absorbed in the pursuit of 
wealth and power, the modest virtues of domestic life are 
apt to be slighted and forgotten; and as, if ever the heart 
become totally estranged to the simple pleasures which spring 
from a love of home and its endcaring duties, there must 
the wreck of happiness be complete, it is in the highest de- 
gree incumbent on those who are passing this dangerous 
stage of our pilgrimage, to foster and cherish with peculiar 
avidity that spirit of local attachment which formed the charm 
and shield of their earlier years, and without which, as in- 
cluding all the ties and affections of love and affinity, neither 
peace, nor morality, nor religion, can exist.” 


GERALDINE; or, Modes of Faith and Practice. A tale, in 
three volumes, 12mo. 


AT a time when the works of fiction form so large a por- 
tion of the reading, even of those young ladies, who, in for- 
mer days, would have. been guarded by mammas and grand- 
mammas as carefully from novels as from infection, we see with 
pleasure the appearance of.a tale which may be put into a 
youthfal hand, not only without danger, but with a rational 
hope that its contents will make a favourable impression on 
the side of virtue. To this high degree of praise the novel 
before us is entitled; it is. evidently the work of an author 
who anites talent to sound judgment and true Christian prin- 
ciples. The story is onc of domestic life, related with much in- 
terest and simplicity; its principal characters well supported 
and the language throughout spirited, correct, and often 
elegant, 
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The author has traced, in a very natural and striking 
manner, the evils which may, and, unfortunately, every day’s 
experience convince us too often do, flow from neglecting 
to impress a due sense of the importance of religion on the 
docile minds of youth, The Mowbray family present a me- 
-lancholy, but just, picture, of the miseries which flow from 
the want of religious principle. Mr. Mowbray is uncommonly 
well drawn; his dry humour and sarcastic coolness, are hap- 
pily opposed to his wife’s lively badinage and piquant rail- 
lery. The unfortunate Fanny is very spiritedly depicted, and 
the good, but unobtrusive Maitland, is well contrasted with 
the dogmatical and pharisaical Vincent; in whom, as well as 
Miss Wentworth, the author has judiciously shewn the eflects 
of religious zeal unaccompanied by charity, and unregulated 
by judgment. 

The character of the heroine is: not striking, but it is 
pleasing and natural. The influence which the habits of 
her dissipated relations gain over her mind, and her gradual 
return to those principles from which she had been for a time 
estranged, are well delincated. Montague Mowbray is a 
very poor creature, a mere inale coyuet, or at best a heartless, 
selfish coxcomb, who, fur a moment’s gratification to his va- 
nity, risks, without scruple, his own honour and the peace 
of others. We must observe, that there is a good deal of 
inconsistency in making Geraldine, who has been represented 
as so very deeply attached to him, slide imperceptibly into 
a quiet affection for Maitland, during the time that Mon- 
tague is performing the probation she has imposed upon 
him; fond, confiding, and innocent hearts, such as her’s is 
pictured, do not change thus suddenly. 

The author is wrong in representing Fanny as having 
eloped from her husband, as being received in the first 
French circles. Whatever may be said respecting the licen- 
tiousness of French manners, no such thing coald happen in 
reality. The toleration of our neighbours, in this respect, is 
pretty notorious; they will not object to receive a lady who 
is known to have a gallant, or, indeed, half a dozen gallants, 
provided her husband continue to countevance her; but if 
she once throw off his protection, and lead openly a life of 
infamy, she will be shunned as carefully in Paris as in Lon. 
don by all females of rank, who make any pretence to _re- 
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putation. We are neither admirers nor apologists of French 
manners, bat we do not think it either generous or just to 
paint them worse than they are. The conversation pieces, 
with which the work abounds, are, in general, very amusing. 
We are particularly pleased with the share Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowbray have in them. 





TRIVIAL POEMS and TRIOLETS. Written in obedience 
to Mrs. Tomkin’s.commands. By Patrick Carey, 20th 
August, 1651, 4to. 


We are told by the editor, Sir Walter Scott, that these 
Trivial Poems and Trio'ets, are the production of Patrick 
Carey, a bard of the seventeenth century, as staunch a ca- 
velier, and nearly as good a poet, as the celcbratcd Colonel 
Lovelace. The editor goes on to speak of them in terms of 
high praise; they are in general pretty, there is much play- 
fulness and ease of expression in the major part, and some 
striking thoughts are occasionally expresscd in the true lan- 
guage of poetry; but these passages are rare, and though 
the work may for once be perused with pleasure, we do 
not think it is at all likely to procure a niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, for the gallant cavelier to whom itis attributed. 


THE ORIENTALIST, or, Electioneering in Ireland. Yn three 
volumes, 12mo. 


Tuis is a lively work; the author paints, with some degree 
of truth and humour, the character of the lower Irish; but 
he is, nevertheless, too much inclined to caricature; his 
sketch of the Poultons, though ludicrous in a very high de- 
gree, is coarse and out of nature. And while we laugh at 
the blundering excuses sent by Mrs. Poulton’s neighbours 
to her dinner cards, we cannot forget that they could not 
have been written by Irish gentry. Liancharne has some 
good points about him. The unfortunate Murray claims our 
pity, but we must object to him in a moral point of view. 
The abruptness of the conclusion is displeasing; the hero 
and his fair mistress ought certainly to have been disposed 
of in some way or other. 
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THE ASTROLOGER; «a Romance ; 3 vols. 12mo. 


Tre author of this work informs us, in his preface, that 
“he possesses genius and information;” intelligence which 
cheered us with the hope that our critical task would be 
a light one. But, alas! we had not got through a dozen 
pages, before we found that this modest and conscientious 
gentleman had taken credit for qualities of which he does 
not, in truth, possess an iota. To begin with his “ informa- 
tion,” he introduced us into a convent, in which one of the 
monks is, with the consent of the Abbot, practising the art 
of astrology, which he does in the most ozen manner, although 
not only the art, but even the belief in it, is placed by the 
Church of Rome in the list of mortal sins! Next he pre- 
sents to us an Infanta of Spain, whom he has conveniently 
created for the purpose, who runs about without attendants, 
at all hours, and in all places, as freely as if she were the 
daughter of a British cobler. So much for Spanish court 
etiquette, and this too in the eighteenth century!! After these 
exquisite. specimens of his “ information,” he shews his 
“genius,” by the formation of a plot destitute of interest 
and probability, and characters in which there is not a 
single trait copied from nature. His hero, whom he re- 
peatedly assures us is extremely virtuous, and very much 
repected and beloved, assassinates his rival in the most cow- 
ardly manner, in order to get him out of his way; next, 
without any actual reason, stabs his mistress, or means to 
stab her, for his sister receives the wound, and then valiantly 
runs away to save his own life!! Hero’s “genius” with.a 
witness. To be serious, we should not have deigned to no- 
tice this abominable farrazo of stupidity and absurdity, were 
not its pages also distinguished by impiety. Happily, how 
ever, the poison carried its antidote along with it, and we 
trast no great mischief can possibly arise from it. 


The following works are just published—The Retreat; or, 
Sketches from Nature; a Descriptive Talc, by the author of 
Affection’s Gift, Hogg’s Winter Evening Tales, Poems: by 
Bernard Barton, and The Priory, or a Sketch. of the Wilton 
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Family. Italy and its Inhabitants in 1816 and 1817. Tra- 
vels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, The Prophecy of Dante, 
a Poem, by Lord Byron, is in the pxess. 


The Second Part of SeLect BioGRAPHY, eontaming the 
Life of Bernard Gilpin, with a Portrait, and that of Bishop 
Latimer, will be ready in the course of the month of July. 
Also— 


THe Corracer’s Manuva, for the Management of his Bees, 
for every month in the year, both on the suffocating and de- 
priving system. By Robert Huish, author of the Treatise 
on the Management of Bees, Secretary to the Apiarian 
Society, &c. &c. 


in the press, and speedily will be published, Poputar 
OssERVATIONS ON Diet awp ReGimMenN: in which the natgre 
and qualities of our common food are pointed out and ex- 
plained ; together with practical rales and regulations in 
regard to health; adapted to various situations and circum- 
stances, from infancy to old age. Byj John Tweed, Surgeon, 
&c. Bocking, Essex. 

The want of a plain, simple treatise upon diet and ‘re- 
gimen, adapted to cases and circumstances of invalids and 
others, has long been felt and acknowledged. To supply 
in some measure, this deficiency, the following pages were 
compiled, that the valetudinarian might exercise his reason 
in the choice of his aliment in the absence of his physician or 
apothecary, and will form the most useful family companiop 
yet published. 


Speedily will be published, Roya Coronation Cains; 


a comic poetic effusion, with prose notes. By J. Bisset, esq. 
author of The Descriptive Guide of Leamington Priors, &c. &c. 


VOL. X11.—8. I. Ez 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS © 
FOR JUNE, 1820. i 





Nortuine has yet been done in Parliament towards the relief 
of our national distress; and certainly, present prospects are 
of a most gloomy description. Our national credit impaired, 
our trade almost annihilated, and our ministers still scattering 
the public moncy with the most senseless profusion: witness 
the sinecure recently bestowed upon Sir Walter Scott, and the 
pension of £550 to the Governor of Trinadad, merely because 
he had been five years in the War-office. 

In Ireland, commercial distress has arisen to such an alarm- 
ing height, that a great number of private banks have stopped 
payment in different parts of the country. Parliament have 
voted the sum of one hundred and cighty thousand pounds, to 
enable Ireland to avert for the present the calamity of a na- 
tional bankruptcy, to which she has been gradually advancing . 
ever since the ruinous measure of the union. We are at 
present, however, comparatively insensible to the alarming 
situation of our country, because one object engrosses at this 
moment the whole of the public attention; and that object is 
our Quecn: her situation, her magnanimity, and the probable 
termination of her wrongs and suffcrings, occupy us so wholly, 
that every thing else fades into comparative insignificance. We 
shall therefore endeavour, for the gratification of our readers, 
to give a brief, but accurate detail of the particulars respect- 
ing Her Majesty. 7 

We mentioned in our Epitome of last month, that Lady 
Anne Hamilton was waiting the arrival of the Queen at Dover. 
Lady. Anne was accompanied by Mr. Alderman. Wood, and 
they proceeded together to meet Her Majesty at Monthard. 
The Queen was evidently much gratified by their presence, 
and lost no time in proceeding towards England, though every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of her journey by the French 
government. Will it be credited, that the Queen of England 
eould not even procure a change of horses? yet such, in many 
imstances, was the case. At one of the towns the postmaster 
actually ran away, and hid himself on her arrival; Her Ma- 
jesty’s journey was consequently much retarded by this yn- 
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worthy treatment. She reached St. Omer’s at last in safety, 
and here she- was joined:by Mr. Brougham, her legal adviser, 
who was accompanied by Lord Hutchinson, a nobleman, for- 
merly high in the confidence of Her Majesty, but at present, 
a devoted friend of the King. - Lord Hutchinson was the 
bearer of proposals from His Majesty and his Ministers; bat, 
strange to say, these proposals had been communicated te-his 

- lordship only verbally. The Queen, very properly, refused to 
teceive them otherwise than in writing; his Lordship accord- 
ingly specified, that His Majesty’s Ministers proposed that 
£50,000 a year should be settled upon the Queen for her life; 
conditionally, that she did not assume the style and title of the 
Queen of England, did not reside in any part of the United 
Kingdom, or even visit England ; she was explicitly threatened 
that if she did, a message would be immediately sent to Pac- 
liament, and that there would be an end at once to all com- 
promise and negociation. 

The moment Her Majesty had read the proposals, she 
issued orders for her departure, declaring, that it was in 
London, and in London only, that she would consent to 
consider any proposals of the King of England. Nay, #o firm 
was she in this magnanimous resolution, that she declared that, 
rather than delay her voyage, she would put to sea in an-open 
boat. Before she went, she desired Mr. Brougham to let Lord 
Hutchinson know that it was quite impossible for her to listen 
to such a proposal ; and so little idea had Lord Hutchinson of 
her departure, that he wrote to inform Her Majesty, he would 
senda courier to England for farther instructions, provided she 
would say whether any part of his proposal was acceptable. - 

When Her Majesty reached Calais, the English residing in 
that city wished to wait upon her with an address: the Mayor 
prevented this public demonstration of their respect; but, as 
far as they possessed the power, they shewed their attachment 
to Her Majesty, as indeed did alljthe English in any part of 
France through which the Queen passed. 

Her Majesty was received at Dover by the commandant of 
the garrison with a royal salute, and welcomed by an assem- 
bled multitude with an excess of enthusiasm, which we should 
vainly attempt to describe, A- deputation of the inhabitants 
waited upon her with a dutiful and loyal address, and her car- 
riage was drawn by the populace out of the town. . Every 
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where on her way she met with the same demonstrations of 
loyal devotion; the Magistrates and Aldermen of Canterbury, 
waited upon her with a congratulatory address; wherever she 
passed, all business was at an end, and every class of society 
seemed to feel it a sacred duty to welcome their Queen. At 
Sittingbourne, a number of clergymen were waiting in their 
full gowns and bands to pay their respects to Her Majesty, 
while the horses were changing. 

Her Majesty made what might well be called her triumphant 
entry into her capital on Wednesday, the 7th of June. No 
language can give an idea of the enthusiastic welcome which 
she met with from the multitude assembled to witness ber 
arrival; it seemed as if they were all animated by the same 
mingled sentiment of Jove, reverence, and admiration. The 
Queen was evidently touched by their generous devotion, and 
the deep feeling which they evinced for her situation. 

Her Majesty proceeded to the house of Mr. Alderman Wood, 
in South Aadley-street]; and in a few minutes after she had 
entered it, shewed herself in the balcony to the people, who 
testified their sense of her condescension by repeated cries of 
“Long live Queen Caroline!” They then dispersed. Many 
houses were illuminated that evening and the following one, 
in honour of Her Majesty’s arrival. 

On the 9th of June, Her Majesty removed to the House of 
Lady Anne Hamilton, 22, Portman-street, Portman-square. 

On the 6th of June, a message from the King was delivered 
to both Houses of Parliament; the purport of it was, that 
Her Majesty had, by coming to England, obliged His Majesty 
to call the attention of the House to certain papers relative to 
her conduct while abroad. <A sealed green bag, which con- 
tained these papers, was then delivered to the Lords, and a 
similar one to the Commons; after much discussion, the Up- 
per House agreed to select a Committee of fifteen Lords, to 
examine their contents. Her Majesty, on the 9th, sent a mes- 
sage to the House of Commons, praying for a full, fair, and 
open investigation of ber conduct; and deprecating, in the 
strongest terms, any secret enquiry. This message was re- 
ceived with cheers from all sides of the House. The business 
was not, however, gone into, because it appeared likely that 
aa amicable adjustment of the. matter might take place between 
the Royal parties. Hor Majesty stipulated on her part, that 
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her name should be inserted in the Liturgy,—that, in the event 
of her residence abroad, she should be introduced by: our 
ambassadors at foreign courts as the Queen of England,— 
and that, during her stay in England, apartments should be 
provided for her in one of the Royal palaccs.—With respect to 
money, Her Majesty desired it might be understood to form 
no part of the treaty. Ministers refused to accede to these 
demands ; but they consented to Her Majesty bearing the style 
and title of Queen of England; though they would not offi- 
cially recognize her as such on the Continent. They also of- 
fered her a Royal yatch, or a frigate, to convey her abroad; 
and they agreed to move an Address in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, thanking the King and Queen for their gracious conde- 
scension, in complying with the wish of Parliament by ad- 
justing their differences. Her Majesty refused to treat, unless 
the points she stipulated for were conceded. It was expected 
that the business would then have been gone into, but it was 
farther postponed on the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, in the 
hope that the negociation between their Majesties might be 
renewed. 

June 23d, Mr. Wilberforce made his proposed motion, the 
substance of which was, That it was the opinion of the Com- 
mons, that Her Majesty would not compromise her honour by 
giving up the disputed points; on the contrary, she would give 
a new proof of the desire which she has been graciously pleased 
to express, to submit her own wishes to the authority of Par- 
liament; thereby entitling herself to the grateful acknowledge- 
ments of the House for sparing it the painful necessity ofa 
public discussion. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to enter into the 
arguments used for and against this resolution. Mr, Brougham, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, and Sir Francis Burdett, spoke with 
considerable energy against it. Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
in a most impressive and able speech, proposed that part of 
the resolution should be omitted, and that the House should 
express itself of opinion that the insertion of Her Majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, would, under all the .circumstances of 
the case, be the most effectual method of sparing the House 
the painful duty of an investigation. This amendment was 
not, however, adapted; the original motion was carried bya 
majority of 269; and Mr. Wilberforce, Mr, Stuart Wortley, 

£3 
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Sir T. Ackland, and Mr. Bankes, were deputed to wait upon 
Her Majesty with the Address, at twelve o’clock, on the 
4th. Mr. Brongham was asked to accompany the deputation, 
but he very properly declined doing so. 

26th.—We have just time to state, that Her Majesty has 
declined, in the most clear, but mild and dignified manner, the 
request of the House of Commons; her own words on the 
occasion are so excellent, it would be an act of injustice not 
to quote them.—“ It would ill become me to question the 
power of Parliament, or the mode in which it may at any time 
be exercised; but, however strongly I may feel the necessity 
vf submitting to its authority, the question whether I will 
make myself a party to any measure proposed, must be de- 
cided by my own feelings and conscience, and by them alone. 
Asa subject of the state, I shall bow with deference, if pos- 
sible, without a murmur, to every act of the Sovereign’s 
authority ; but, as an accused and injured Queen, I owe it to 
the King, mysclf, and all my fellow subjects, not to consent 
to the sacrifice of any essential privilege, or withdraw my 
appeal to those principles of public justice, which are alike the 
safeguard of the highest and the humblest individual.” 

A very singular case came on at Guildhall, in the latter 
end of May. Hannah Smart, a woman of sixty-six, was 
charged with creating a disturbance at the door of Mr. 
Wright, a china-man, in Giltspur street. The old lady, in 
excuse, claimed Mr. Wright as her husband; she stated, 
that she had been married in 1774, at Nottingham, to one 
Edward Wright, who ran away and left her soon after the 
birth of a son. She afterwards heard that he was dead, but, 
nevertheless, she waited for fourteen years before she mar- 
ried again; at the end of that time, she espoused a man of 
the name of Smart, who is since dead. How or where she 
‘saw Mr. Wright, does not appear, but she wrote to him in 
January last, claiming him as her husband. Mr. Wright, 
who has a wife and family, absolutely denicd all knowledge 
of the claimant; he asserted that he never was in Notting- 
ham in his life, and offered to prove, by a reference to the 
parish register of St. Bride’s, that he was only six years old 
at the time when the supposed marriage took place. The old 
lady, however, obstinately persisted in her claim; nothing 
could convince her that he was not her husband; but her 
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son undertook to examine the parish register, by which the 
fact of Mr. Wright’s age could be proved. 

The late high winds have done great damage to vegeta- 
tion; and hundreds of poor persons have been thrown out 
of employment, in consequence of the lateness of the hay- 
harvest. 

The Court of Claims is at present very much occupied with 
the numerous applicants, both nobility and gentry, who claim 
to perform, either in person or by deputy, sundry offices at 
the coronation. 

On the 2nd of June, a person of the name of Hemmings, 
otherwise Hupper, was fined £200, by the Court of Excise, 
for selling to publicans a poisonous compound to adulterate 
beer. 

Mr. Hunt has addressed a letter, dated from Ilchester 
gaol, to the Reformers of the United Kingdom; he states, 
that he is in good health and spirits, and that he means to 
beguile the time of his imprisonment by writing his own life. 

The daughter of Mr. Ridgway, of Retford, a child of about 
two years old, fell out of a second-floor window; providen- 
tially her pinafore caught hold of a nail on the outside, and 
she hung suspended till she was drawn in by her father, with- 
out having sustained any injury. 

Two very singular instances of suicide have lately occurred 
in Somer’s-town. John Ayliffe, sixty years of age, after 
breakfasting with his family in apparent health and spirits, 
went up to his apartment, saying he would be down shortly ; 
some time afterwards, his daughter went to call him, and 
found him hanging from the iron-rod of the bed-tester, quite 
dead. At the same time, Arthur Boxall, a butcher, in the 
same street, was discovered hanging in his slaughter-house. 
It is remarkable, that these unfortunate men always lived 
in habits of the greatest intimacy. - 

June 16th. We regret to state, that some symptoms of 
insubordination have been lately manifested by the first bat- 
tallion of the 3rd regiment of Foot-guards, arising, it is said, 
from discontent at thcir removal from billets into barracks, at 
the King’s Mews, and the hard duty consequent upon the 
call for troops within this last weck. ‘Their lapse from duty 
was, however, only momentary, and they appeared sincerely 
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repentant for what had happened. They were marched im- 
mediately to Hounslow, and it appears, that they conducted 
themselves extremely well, both in leaving the town and 
since. 

During several days past, the inhabitants of the Kent- 
road have been much annoyed and alarmed by loud screams, 
which issued from the cottage of a woman of indifferent 
character, whose husband is now confined on a charge of 
forgery. The shrieks were continued for some days with 
little intermission, and, on the neighbours forcing their way 
into the place, they discovered three poor children lying in 
a corner of the room, ona straw pallet; the eldest was not 
more than eight years old; they were so exhausted with 
weeping and hunger, that the eldest could hardly walk to 
the window; they said, their mother was in the habit of 
going out in the morning, and not returning sometimes all 
night, but more frequently for two days together, during 
which time they were left locked up without food. The 
neighbours supplied them with victuals for two days, dur- 
ing which time, they kept a watch for the inhuman mother, 
who yeturned at two o’clock in the morning quite drunk. 
She has since disappeared; but the parish officers have 
taken the children into their care. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A TRAGEDY, called Virginius, or The Fall of the Decemviri, 
was produced at this house in the beginning of June; no- 
thing favourable can be said of the piece itself; but the per- 
formers are entitled to very high praise. Kean’s Virginius 
was one of his happiest efforts; whether we view him as the 
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stern Roman, sacrificing: every tender feeling to preserve his 
honour, or the doating father, agonized at the perilous si- 
tuation of his child, he was equally successful. Mrs, W. 
West looked and played Virginia admirably; her scenes 
with Kean were particularly interesting. Rae’s Appius was 
very well conceived. The whole of the performers, in fact, 
exerted themselves to the utmost. 

June 19th. A serious opera, called David Rizzio, was acted 
for the first time; the main incidents are taken from Scottish 
history; but, in order to engage more strongly our pity for the 
unfortunate Rizzio, the author has represented him as the 
favoured lover of Lady Mary Livingstone, lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen of Scots, This style of opera is new to 
our stage, and not quite in unison with our feelings; a hardy 
Briton cannot sympathise with those sorrows which find vent 
in song; this national feeling must not, however, render us 
unjust. The language of the opera is always good, and, in 
some passages, highly poetical. The music does great credit 
to the taste and science of the composers; and the plot is 
interesting throughout. Braham gave the songs of Rizzio 
with even more than his usual effect; his acting also was 
much better than it is in general. The queen is not a very 
prominent character; but Mrs. W. West did all that could be 
done with it; she was graceful, dignified, and tender. Miss 
Carew, in Lady Mary Livingstone, sang very sweetly, and 
acted much better than we thought she could act; she sus- 
tained the character extremely well throughout, and delivered 
several striking passages in a manner so unaffectedly pathetic, 
as to call forth repeated applause. Hamblin’s Darnley was 
respectable. Rae played uncommonly well. The performance, 
on the whole, went off with eclat. 


| 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


In the latter end of May, a new musical romance, called 
The Battle of Bothwell Brigg, was acted for the first time 
at this house. It is founded on Scott’s story of Old Mor- 
tality; the principal incidents of which are crammed into 
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this two-act -piece; the reader: will, therefore, perceive, that 
there is no want of incident or bustle; in fact, it was-all 
bustle: the events succeeded cach other so rapidly, that we 
had hardly time to ask ourselves whether we were tired or 
not. The music is pretty, and the performers did their pos- 
sible, Our recollections of the original story were, however, 
very much against some of them ; the high-souled, gallant, though 
relentless Claverhouse, for instance, was played by Connor, who 
is certainly not very well calculated for the representative of 
that chivalrous cavalier; nor was the Evandale of Daruset, a 
whit more in unison with our preconceived ideas of that un- 
fortunate nobleman. Major Billendere was very well played 
by Blanchard; and the Cuddie Heddrig of Emery was capital. 
The Balfour of Farley would have been good, if it had pos- 
sessed a little more nerve. Abbott’s Morton was very respect- 
able; and the gentle Edith had a most interesting representa- 
tive in Miss M. Tree, who sang, as well as acted, uncom- 
monly well. The piece was well received, and continues in 
favaur. 

June 9th. Mr. Macready appeared, for the first time, in 
Macbeth, for his own benefit. This was a daring, but suc- 
cessful effort; his conception of the character is perfectly 
original, and, in general, just. He displayed considerable 
energy and fecling in every part; his struggle to bend his 
mind to the murder of Dancan was admirable. We never 
heard the soliloquy beginning “Is this a dagger” more im- 
-pressively delivered. His last scene with the witches was 
also very finely played. We do not, however, pretend to 
say, that his performance was without faults, but, compared 
to its merits, they were trivial indeed. The piece was, upon 
the whole, very well cast, ‘ 
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THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JULY, 1820. 
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WALKING DRESs, 


A Rounp dress, composed of jaconaut muslin: the skirt is 
gored, and of a moderate fulness ; it is finished at the bot- 
tom by three flounces, pretty close to cach other. The body 
is plain; the waist rather long; the corsage reaches to the 
throat; but has no collar. The fronts are made to wrap, 
and are adorned with pufings of British net, which: are 
edged with Urling’s lace; long sleeve, of an easy width, 
finished at the hands with lace. The epaulette is very full ; 
and is composed of a mixture of muslin and net. The spen- 
ser worn with this dress is composed of purple gros de Na- 

5 the waist is long ; it is ornamented by rosettes on the hips. 
The collar is of a novel form, and very advantageous to the 
shape; it falls, in the pelerine style, on the shoulders, which 
has the effect of diminishing the length of the waist. The 
sleeve is of an easy width; it is finished at the bottom by 
a trimming of the same material; the epaulette is looped 
in the middle by a silk ornament to correspond. Head- 
dress, a bonnet, composed of pink and white soie de Londre ; 
the crown is low; the brin large, and stands a good deal 
out from the face; it is ornamented at the edge of the brim 
by a broad band of white satin; in the middle of which is 
laid a flat silk trimming. A bouquet of roses, mingled with 
wheat-ears, is placed in front of the crown, and a bow of 
Pink riband nearly at the back of the bead; it ties under 
thechin with pink strings. Lace ruff, made very full. Black 
kid shoes, and Limeric gloves, 


EVENING DRESS. 


A Rounp dress, composed of Urling’s net, over a white 
satin slip; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a fulness 
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of the same material, intermixed with points of zephercene. 
The corsage is long in the waist, and laces behind ; the back is 
plain, and moderately wide at top; but tapers very much at the 
bottom; it is a very decorous height all round the bust, 
which is ornamented with a leaf trimming of zephercene and 
net ; beneath this trimming, the bust is fancifully decorated with 
a fall of Urling’s lace. Short full sleeve, composed of zepher- 
cence and net, formed into lozenges. A white satin cestus, 
tied behind in|jbows and short ends, finished the dress. 
Head-dress, a small round hat, composed of white gros de 
Naples, ornamented with a profusion of white ostrich feathers, 
which are placed in front, partly upright and partly drooping. 
Necklace and ear-rings, pearl ; white kid gloves, and white satin 
shoes. We are inde}. ted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the corset 
é le Grecque, No.9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, for both 
these dresses. 

Muslin dresses are more generally worn for the promenade 
than they were last month, but silks are still a good deal 
seen, as are also figured tabincts. Although the silks are of 
a very rich texture, yet they have not a heavy appearance, 
because they are in general of light and uncommonly vivid 
colours. Waists have not increased in length since last month, 
we perceive, indeed, in some instances, that they are rather 
shorter. The skirts of dresses are rather more scanty, and 
they are trimmed in general very high; there is, however, 
little novelty in trimmings; those quilled in bands and set 
on lengthwise, about a quarter deep, are still very fashion- 
able for silk dresses; bouillonné of gauze is also in request; 
it always corresponds in colour with the gown; narrow flounces 
of the same material as the dress, set on very full, some- 
thing in the corkscrew style, are also fashionable; as are 
satin stars, or large leaves disposed at regular distances upon 
a fulness of gauze. 

Transparent bonnets begin to be a good deal seen in 
the promenade. We have noticed some very pretty ones 
composed of clear muslin and adorned with flowers. We 
observed the other day two sisters, young ladies of very 
high rank, whose walking-dress was, from its peculiar neat- 
ness and simplicity, worthy of the notice of our fair rea- 
ders. They wore high gowns of cambric-muslin richly em- 
broidered round the bottom in that sork of work which re- 
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sembles point lace: the front of the body was embroidered in 
the stomacher form, with work to correspond; a pointed pele- 
rine, which came only to the shoulder in front, but reached 
nearly to the waist behind, finished the back of the dress. 
The ruff was of rich work to correspond; it was open at the 
throat. The bonnet was of clear muslin, the front bouillonné, 
and « gcod deal in the calash shape; it was finished at the 
edge by a ruche composed of scolloped muslin; the crown very 
low, round at the top, and adorned round the middle with 
Spanish puffs. A small bunch of full-blown roses was placed 
on one side of the crown, and white strings tied it under the 
chin, 

Leghorn bonnets are not now so much worn as they were 
last month, those composed of silk or transparent materials 
being more fashionable. Flowers are as much in request as 
ever. 

Clear muslin and silks seem to be of nearly equal estimation 
in dinner-dress. Gowns are made in general to fasten behind; 
they are cut very low round the bust, and the sleeves are short 
and full. The corsage dla Sevigné, which, we must observe, 
is a French fashion, now some months old, is very much in 
favour; the lower part of this body is plain, the upper part 
has folds either of the same or of another material let in round 
the bust, these folds form the shape of the bosom in a very be- 
coming manner, but we think, spoil, in some degree, the form 
of the back. White satin or coloured gauzes are generally 
used to form the folds in silk or gauze dresses; in muslin gowns, 
they are either white satin or muslin. The trimmings of silk 
dresses consist of a mixture of satin with the same silk as the 
dress, or else satin and gauze, or satin and blond lace. Mus- 
lin gowns are trimmed with lace, or lace and work; there is 
also in general a mixture of satin in these trimmings. Sashes 
begin to decline in estimation; satin zones, fastened with bril- 
liant clasps in front, are now more fashionable in full dress. 
Fashionable colours are the sameas last month, with the ad- 
dition of straw-colour, purple, and damask-rose colour. 
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CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 1 


Frencu fashions are as much the subject of discussion among 
our lady subscribers, as French politics are among their fathers 
and husbands; and the former deliver their opinions on dress 

- with as much ardour and pertinacity, as the latter do their 
sentiments on public affairs. Our fair readers, may, in fact, 
with. reference to this subject, be very properly divided into 
two classes,—those who are warmly attached to the French 
style of dress, and those who condemn it altogether ; the first, 
by the bye, comprehends at Icast three-fourths of our é/égantes, 
The first party will te!l you that the French fashions are ex- 
quisitely becoming, tasteful, and elegant; that, in short, the 
French are the ouly naticn on earth who really understand the 
science of dress. ‘The opposite party assert that the contrary 


is the case, that the French fashions are glaring, inelegant, and ~ 


rather calculated to diminish than to increase the attractions 
of a pretty woman. 

I will begin by the most effectual mode of making converts, 
moderate concession. The French fashions are becoming to 
French women, because they know how to put them on to 
advantage; and they very often disfigure English beauty, be- 
cause they are usually made in a style’ which does not accord 
with its peculiar softness and delicacy ; so far, my. dear country- 
women, you are both right and both wrong; the one side in 
universally approving, the other in as totally condemning. 1 
profess myself a liberal in affairs of the toilet; and if you will 
attend to the monthly report which I shall have the honour to 
make to you, you will, 1 flatter myself, acquire pretty correct 
notions of what constitutes the becoming and the outre in the 
modes of our Gallic neighbours. 

We will begin, if you please, with a visit to the 

THUILLERIES, 
which, it is hardly necessary to tell you, is one of the most 
fashionable promenades in Paris; let us fancy oursclves sur- 
veying ‘the groupes of élégantes, scattered among its beautiful 
walks, Olserve the variety of head-dresses, and how admi- 
rably each is suited to the complexion of the wearer; the fair 
beauty, whose features are rather large, contrives to conceal 
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that-defect by partially shading them with a chapeax of blue 
gauze, Leghorn, or lilac silk, either of which is calculated to 
set off the whiteness of her skin:—it has a low crown, deco- 
tated with cogues, anglice, puffs of gauze, blond, or tulle; 
the brim is enormously large; .it may be worn plain, or else 
disposed in large deep plaits, or covered with what the French 
call bouillonné; this last is a comprehensivesort of word, by which 
the French milliners designate a variety of trimmings, that are 
always laid on full, but in different forms; the edge of the 
brim is a good deal trimmed ; it has perhaps, a very full ruche 
of blond tacked to the edge, and on the inside a small wreath 
of flowers, which cither correspond with the bonnet, or are of 
colour equally becoming to the wearer; the crown is adorned 
with a wreath or a large bouquet of flowers; the hat is tied at 
the side or under the chin bya rich riband, and it is a good 
deal drawn over the face. 

The bonnet of the brunette is of a white-rose colour, or. 
some other hue which is best calculated to set off adark com- 
plexion.—The brim of this bunnet is also very deep; but if the 
wearcr happen to have small features, she takes care that it 
shall be made so as to stand out a good deal from her face, and 
places it very far back upon her head. The brims of several 
bonnets turn up in a soft roll in the turban style ; this roll is 
always pretty large: bonnets decorated with it seldom have a 
trimming on the inside of the brim ; when there is an exception, 
a plaiting of tulle is used. 

If we look around the gardens, we shall sce, that at a little 
distance, the bonnets appear, generally speaking, to resemble 
each other in shape; but when we draw near, we perceive 
that there is some difference in the form of almost all the brims; 
some are square over the forehead, others are round; one is 
short and rounded at the ears, another is very deep and square, 
and a considerable number are made with one side of the brim 
so large as almost to conceal that side of the face, while the 
other is sloped in such a manner as entirely to display it; this 
variety is not the effect of accident or whim, it arises from the 
bonnet being adapted to the countenance of the wearer.—The 
edge of the brim is variously ornamented; some, as we before 
observed, have a great deal of trimming, others have only a 
gauze ruche, or a quilling of blond. Those ornamented in the 
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turban style never have any mixture of lace, and a good many 
are made without any trimming at all: this is particularly the 
case with those bonncts that the French call eapotes, which are 
now composed of cambric muslin, trimmed with the same, and 
made in a very plain style. The crown of the capote is in 
general something higher than those of other bonnets.—We must 
observe, that there is no fixed shape for the crowns of bonnets. 
Some are made like the crown of a man’s hat; others are of an 
oval shape ; those that are in the form of a melon, are considered 
very fashionable ; and there are others which resemble a punch- 
bowl. All, except the capotes, are ornamented with flowers, 
or ears of ripe corn; the latter are at present very fashionable 
for wreaths, as are also honeysuckles. Roses are always in 
favour, and most of the other flowers of the season are like- 
wise in estimation; they are worn in garlands and wreaths, 
and an attentive observer will soon see that they are always 
selected to suit the complexion. 

The rest of the dress is easily described: it consists at pre- 
sent of a high gown, made either of cambric muslin, or silk: 
the waist of the dress is very long; it fastens behind, and is 
peaked in front: and here, as in their head-dresses, the French 
belles shew that they know how to make the most of their 
charms; the stomacher displays the shape to the utmost ad- 
vantage in front; and if the lady is conscious that her figure is 
perfectly well proportioned, she wears no covering, not even a 
pelerine; if on the contrary, the shoulders do not fall grace- 
fally, or the back happens to be a little round, these defects 
are partially concealed by the pelerine, which at present is 
pointed before and behind; or by a light silk shawl. If the 
gown is coloured, the waist is encircled by a girdle of the same 
material, fastened in front by a steel clasp; if the dress is 
white, a sash of rich riband, tied in short bows and long ends 
behind, is used instead of the girdle. The parasol always 
corresponds either with the colour of the dress, or that of the 
sash; at present they are worn large. The shoes, or half-boots, 
are of leather, or silk, and white. Such, my fair readers, is the 
out-door dress of the Parisian égantes; next month, we shall 
seo how they are attired within doors. 
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THE 
APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


~<— 


A NATIONAL LOSS! 


Died, on the 20th of March, 1820, in Glamoreanshire, South Wales, of a vapid 
decline, occasioned by the bursting of a bloud vessel, Eaton Stannanp Ban- 
arrr, Esq. well known in the literary and political world as the author of 
“ Woman,” the “ Heroine,” ani all the “ Talents,” &c. There are few gen- 
tlemen whose private worth gained more esteem, or whose manners posscascd 
more attractions. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
EATON STANNARD BARRETT, Ese. 


ADDRESSED TO THE LADIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By MRS. S. HUGHES?. 


Ys fair! of every age, and every clime, 
Whose souls are charm‘d with eloquence of rhyme, 
Whose bosoms glow when melting numbers move, 
When Barrett sung your virtues and his love! 


The bard divine! whose fascinating lays 
Were consecrated to your sex’s praise, 
Who dared the rights of woman kind to scan, 
Proved her equality with lordly man; 
No more your youthful bard attunes his lyre, 
No more his bosom burns with attic fire, 
In manly prime, he meets the common doom, 
Your champion slumbers in the silent tomb. 


Peruse his work, ye British fair! and mourn, 
And twine the bays, with cypress, round his urn; 
Ye fair Hibernian maids! his work peruse, 

And sympathising join my mourning muse ; 





* Author of Friendly Visits from the Muse, &c. published in 1810, under 
the patronage of the late Richard Cumberland, Esq. to whom it is inscribed. 
F3 
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No more let melting music smoothly flow, 
But touch your harps to solemn sounds of woe! 
Fair Dames! let gratitude record his name, 
And place it first upon the roll of Fame! 


Inspir’d by Phcebus, he was first to raise, 
Symphonious numbers in your sex’s praise! 
He taught his sex to pay the homage due, 
And set your various merits full in view; 
Your graces, and your charms, his pen records, 
“Not form’d from dust,” like your imperious lords! 


Did virtue fire, or love his bosom warm? 
He homaged virtue in his Fanny’s form! 
“ Her lovely hand! the ardently-sought prize®, 
“ Her perfect features! her bewitching eyes! 
“ Her cheek of peachy tint, her forehead fair! 
“ Her beauteous dimples, and her clust’ring hair,” 
Inspired his matchless lays! For love alone 
Was all the inspiration he would own; 
For more her mental charms his bosom fired, 
Then all the outward graces he admired! 


Unhappy fair one! doom’d, alas! to prove 
The bliss short-lived of his exalted love! 


His Muse now mute, her silver lyre unstrung, 
No more by her will female worth be sung, 
No more the base seducer’s artful wiles, 

With which he thoughtless innocence beguiles, 
Be set in dread array! Who now will dare 
To raise the beacon high and say “ Beware!” 


Immortal bard! thy honoured name shall live, 
While female talent has a verse to give; 
Thy name for ever by our sex held dear, 
Cherish in thought, repeated with a tear! 
Too early lost!” the young exclaim with sighs— 
“ Too early lost!” the hoary dame replies; 
“« Suns will revolve, and circling years return, 
“ But never, never shall we cease to mourn.” 





© See the, farewell at the end of the Poem. 
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THE NINTH IDYLL OF THEOCRITUS, 
VERSIFIED FROM THE FRENCH. 


DapHnis—MENACLAS—AND A SHEPHERD, 


Daranis! begin the strain, for well you play, 

And sweet can sing the shepherd’s simple lay ! 
Daphnis begin, nor, coy, thy friend deny; 

And thou, Menaclas, taneful swain! reply: 

Yet ere you sing, the lowing herds collect, 

And from the angry bulls the gentler steers protect ; 
Their mothers near the tender calves may broure, 
And crop at will the herbs and verdant boughs. 
Daphnis, begin ; for well I love thy stratn, 

Nor less Menaclas charms the list’ning swain. 


Daranis. 


Soft is my flute, and soft the shepherd’s lays, 
And soft my voice, when yon lov’d herds I praise, 
Where the fresh stream in eddies glides away, 
On whitest heifer skins serene I lay,— 

While grazing peaceful by the mountain’s side, 
The wind o’erthrew my cattle, and they died; 
Now I no more regard bright summer’s fires, 
Than youthfal lovers their upbraiding sires. 


MENACLAS, 

A charming grot, in rocky Etna’s side, 
Forms my retreat; I there in peace reside, 
When sable night and dreams the weary bless, 
Noble and rare the treasure I possess ;- 
My flocks unnambered crop the flow’ry plains, 
And wanton steeds, whose neck the yoke disdains, 
On the soft fleece luxuriously I rest, 
‘With oaken logs my savoury meals are drest ; 
With beech well dried, a lofty pile I raise, 
And cheer chill winter with its genial blaze, 
Nor more I heed the winds, nor frosts severe, 
Than ancient men do nuts when pulse is near; 
Pleas’d, I the youths and pastoral songs applaud, 
And give the tuneful pair a meet reward. 
Daphnis, a club ne’er artist form’d so trae, 
The scion in my father’s woodlands grew ; 
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The other youth a shining shell I gave, 

Found on the shores that bound th’ Icarian wave; 

Its flesh of pearly hue, in shares I deal 

To my four friends, a rare and tempting meal. 
Menacias seiz’d the shell, the fields resound, 

The woodlands echo with the pleasing sound. 

Hail! pastoral Muses! hail! the tuneful swains! 

And hail! those songs with which I charm’d the plains, 
In times gone by; for long my rustic flute, 

And long my voice melodions, have been mute; 

The ants and grasshoppers in friendship herd, 

The kite rapacious loves his kindred bird; 

But I take pleasure in the tender song; 

O may the Muse to my low cot belong! 

Then should I hear, uncharm’d, deceitful Circe sing, 
Nor Hyblean honey heed, nor balmy breathing spring. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN OFFICER, 
WHO DIED IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Tuov art fall’n far from thy native land, 
Nota friend wept o’er thy grave, 

Not a laurel was planted to mark the spot, 
Where slumbers the fallen brave. 


Thou wert snatch’d from the world in thy early prime, 
And few now remain bebind, 

With so noble a heart and so great a soul, 
So gentle, so good, so kind. 


Thou didst fall in the land of the tyrant and slave, 
Far, far from the place of thy birth; 

Thou wert laid in the tomb by stranger hands, 
Far, far from thy native earth. 


Oh! far from the land where thy forefather’s dwelt, 
Thy warrior tomb appears, 
Bat thy memory is, in thy own lov’d soil, 
Embalm’d in affection’s tears. GENEVIEVE. 
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Fair Ellen’s age was just nineteen, 
When William came to woo; 

Such charms as her’s were seldom seen, 
Possessed alone by few. 


The lovely bloom upon her cheek, 
Ontvied the blushing rose ; 

In softest accents she could speak, 
And sweetest thoughts disclose. 


The brightest star the heavens display 
Could ne’er her eyes outshine, 

The subject of fall many a lay, 
By all esteem’d divine. 


But charms like these will often fade, 
And fate decreed it so, 

Pale sorrow crush’d this blooming maid, 
And caus’d the tear to flow: 


For William’s death untimely came, 
And never, never more 
Did Ellen bloom again the same, 
Or flourish as before. 3c. 


THE MAN OF GRIEF. 
Br J. M. LACEY. 


soenes 


Tue good man felt the pang of woe, 
And droop’d beneath its power ; 

His heart forgot delight’s pure glow, ey 
In misery’s mournful hour! 


He knew his bosom free from guile, 
And deem’d his fate unblest; 

For those who courted folly’s smile, 
Seem’d gay, with hearts at rest! 
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Oh! chide not Heaven, meek man of grief! 
Nor heed mad folly’s son! 
Mercy shall give ¢hy woes relief, 
When his wild course is run. 


Tis thus that man is ever tried ; 
*Tis thus his heart is known: 

By heav’n’s high dictates then abide, 
Nor ’gainst its chidings moan! 


= 


THE GIRL THAT I LOVE. 


Wuite others, of Britain the glory and pride, 
Augusta's gay beaut:es endeavour to prove, 

Thy name, gentle Sarum, shall sound far and wide, 
For thou art the home of * the girl that I love.” 


Tho’ Tempe her vine-clothed vallies may boast, , 
Or Saba the perfumes that flow from each grove; 
Thy shrubs scentless, Sarum, on me are not lost, 
For thou art the home of “ the girl that I love.” 


Her gems let Golconda, her gold let Peru, = 
Her garments Sidonis, with purple enwove ; 

Yet faint glows the colour of Sidon’s bright hue, 
Compar’d with the blush of “ the girl that I love.” 


What tho’ no green myrtles soft wave in in the gale, 
Or groves of sweet orange where Houries might rove; 
Thy flow’rets “ forget me not,” still shall prevail, 
For they blocm near the cot of “ the girl that I love.” 


It, led on by pleasure, amid the gay ball, 
Tho’ courted by many I graceful might move, 
I'd quit courts, kings, palaces, beauties and all, 
To dwell near the friends of “ the girl that I love.” 


And ah! should I ever chance Britain to leave, 
New friendships to form, o'er new climates to rove; 
Yet still the deep sigh my sad bosom wili heave, 
‘When I think of tle home of “ the gisl that I love.” 
April S0th. ALPHEUS. 
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WOMAN.—To Genevieve. 


I wItt trust to woman ever, 
With my heart’s sincerest love, 
For she ne'er bath yet deceiv'd me; 
If she have, I cannot prove! 


O} if blind, ’tis sweet to think 80, 
And if not, if true she be, 
Affection shall, thro’ death’s drear valley, 
Be my staff and comfort me. Prior. 


LINES, 
IN IMITATION OF MR. WORDSWORTH. 


’T1s sweet to hear the streamlet rippling by, 

When Pheebus in his mid carcer rides high— 

"Tis sweet, when Venus, twinkling in the west, 

Oft warns the rustic of approaching rest, 

To court, reclin'd, the evening's honey’d gale, 

That flits along the deep sequested vale— 

But sweeter far to hear thy heav'nly voice, 

O dear Matilda! which would’ e’en rejoice 

The passing clown, and claim a list’ning ear, 

And much more me, . who boasts to be thy dear! 
P. Bute. 


TO THE MEMORY OF M. B. 


For ever farewell, fondest hope of my youth! 
The guardian star of my infancy ! 

That shone o'er the steep path to fame and to truth, 
And the beacon tower of liberty! 


How drear is the road, whew the sun-shine is past, 
And his friendly rays curtain’d in night! 

Yet thy smiles would disyel fierce poverty's blast ; 
Bid e’en wretchedress cheer at thy sight. 


Than forget thee, oh! rather, dear fiiend! let me perish, 
And moulder again to my nat ve dest, 

In mem'ry for ever thy 1an.e I w.ll cherish, 
As fresh as affection impr.uted it first; 
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Nor shall the trifling scenes, dearest to pleasure, 
‘Thy image efface from my constant breast ; 
But while time steals along, still more fondly I'll treasure 
Thoughts of him, which my earliest youth imprest. 


Oh! yes, I will hallow thy lowly pillow, 
With choicest flow’rs of the Eastern grove, 
And the fairest gem, that sleeps ‘neath the billow, 
The lily and the sweet blushing rose, 
Shall decorate thy sorrowfal bier, 
Bedewed with affection's fondest tear. Seumm. 


_ CHARADE. 


My first resnits from cloudless skies, 

And harden’d hearts whence pity flies; 

My last, though sought by savage beast, 

Is shunn’d by human feet at least; 

My whole has given great delight, 

Yet has not fail'd to stiew his might, 

For once he made a tempest rise, 

That fill’d vast numbers with surprise. Guiietmus, 


| SE CSAS 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following arg received—The communications of Ora, and of Miss Mary 
Leman Rede; ‘ Lines,’ by E. P.R. ‘On the meansof alleviating the Distresses 


Of the Poor;’ ‘ Remorve,’ a tale; ‘ Essay on the Pleasares of the Country;* 
«Tberia,’ an ode, 


In reply to Miss Rede’s note, we beg to say, we have no objection to com- 
ply with her request, though it is not usual with us to do so. 


« Essay on Female Edocation’ shall appear as soon as possible. 
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MRS. GARRICK. 


ue lady whose portrait ornaments our present Number, 

may be said to have been born to the profession of the 
stage, for her father, Mr. Gray, possessed considerable cele- 
brity as a singer, and was for some years the principal 
vocal performer at Sadler’s Wells; at which theatre our he- 
roine commenced her professional career, when she was, in fact, 
litle more than a child. Even at that early period, however, 
she gave considerable promise of excellence as a singer, and 
the applause she met with on her first appearance, which 
was for her father’s benefit, encouraged her to persevere in 
a profession that accorded at once with her inclination and 
talents. 

Her success at Sadler’s Wells induced Mr. Harris, of Co- 
vent-Garden theatre, to think that she would be a valuable 
addition to his corps dramatique, and he accordingly offered 
her an engagement for three seasons, on very advantageous 
terms, which her father accepted; and she made her debit 
‘at that honse, in the character of Polly, in the Beggars’ 
Opera; a part which her youth, her pleasing person, and her 
modest and artless manners, added to her professional ta- 
lents, peculiarly qualified her for. She made her second ap- 
pearance in the opera of The Woodman, and was regarded as 
an actress who wanted only time and experience to become 
an ornament to the stage, when, in consequence of some dis- 
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pute with Mr. Harris, her engagement with that gentleman 
was broken off, and she accepted one from Mr. Astley, at 
whose theatre, Westminster Bridge, she performed till the 
year 1801. 

At that period, circumstances occurred which induced her 
to relinquish the stage, as she thought, for ever. Mr. Garrick, 
son of George Garrick, Esq. and nephew to our celebrated 
Roscius, whose name can never die, while England conti- 
nues a nation, was captivated with her charms and graces; 
he made proposals of marriage, which with the consent of 
her father, Miss Gray accepted, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated on the 26th of October, 1802, at the town of Sitting- 
bourne, in Kent. 

Introduced by her marriage to a new sphere of life, Mrs. 
Garrick naturally presumed that her talents could in future 
only be useful as tending to vary and embellish the do- 
mestic pleasures of a home, which love and affluence would 
combine to render a happy one. Unfortunately these ex- 
pectations were disappointed; and, after the enjoyment of 
a few years of elegant ease, the derangement of Mr. Garrick’s 
pecuniary affairs compelled her to resume the exercise of 
her profession. 

Mr. Macready, the father of the present favourite actor of 
that name’ at Covent-Garden, was then manager of the Man- 
chester theatre; he gladly availed himself of our heroine’s pro- 
fessional assistance, and the characters which she played un- 
der his auspices, brought her very rapidly forward. On Mr. 
Macready’s giving up the Manchester theatre, Mrs. Garrick 
received very liberal proposals from the Liverpool manager, 
with whom she performed during two seasons, and then re- 
moved to Bath, where she played for one season with very 
great encouragement and applause. 

In the year 1813, she accepted of an engagement at Vaux- 
hall, where her vocal powers attracted considerable notice. 
At the end of the Vauxhall season, Mr. Macready offered 
her the first singer’s situation in his theatre at Birmingham, 
with a part of the first comic business. This proposal Mrs. 
Garrick accepted, and is said, by those who witnessed her per- 
formances, to have displayed a considerable portion of comic 
talent. Trom that period, till the year 1818, she performed 
at different provincial theatres of respectability, in the northern 
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counties, with so much success, that Mr. Henry Harris, 
manager of Covent-Garden theatre, became desirous of trans- 
planting her to the metropolis. He made her liberal propo- 
sals, which were readily acceded to, and it was settled, that 
she should make her debt in an opera called Zuma, which 
was then about to be produced at that house. 

In this choice of character, Mrs. Garrick evinced both mo- 
desty and judgment; she came forward as a first-rate singer, 
and as Miss Stephens’s claims to excellence in the vocal 
line were so justly and universally admitted, she very pro- 
perly declined a dircct comparison with that lady. Circum- 
stances, however, frustrated her intentions; Miss Stephens 
was obliged to attend the Derby Concerts, and Mrs. Garrick 
was prevailed upon to come forward in her absence, in the 
character of Lucy Bertram, in the opera of Guy Mannering. 

In this hazardous attempt, Mrs. Garrick met with consi- 
derable success; her voice will not certainly bear a com- 
parison with that of Miss Stephens; it is, however, powerfal 
and harmonious in no common degree; her lower tones are 
peculiarly sweet; she possesses a good deal of science, and 
her manner, both as a singer and an actress, is easy, grace- 
ful, and unaffected. She preserved the happy medium be- 
tween confidence and mauvaise honte, and thus shewed her good 
sense, and her respect for public opinion. Her reception 
was exceedingly flattering ; and there is no doubt that, had 
she been brought forward, she would have established a de- 
cided claim to public favour; as it was, she had xo little to 
do that the public could hardly be said to have a fair oppor- 
tunity of appreciating her merits, 

At the close of the season, Mrs. Garrick again returned to 
her provincial engagements, from which she has this season 
been recalled by the proprietor of the Haymarket theatre. We 
are very happy to see her once more on the boards of a 
metropolitan stage, and we have no doubt that every oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the display of her talents. 

Mrs. Garrick’s figure is well-formed and graceful; and it 
will be seen by the annexed print, which is a faithful like- 
ness, that the features are equally pleasing and expressive, 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 
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“« Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 





“ To his surprise, Agnes was not, as he expected, on the 
steps to receive him, and there was a gravity in the servant’s 
manner who met him, which gave him instantaneous alarm. 
“* Where is your mistress?” he hastily enquired; but before an 
answer could be returned, she was by his side. “ Agnes!” 
said he, clasping her to his bosom. ‘‘ My De Courcy!” faintly 
murmured his lovely wife, and sank almost fainting into his 
arms.” “Speak, for mercy’s sake!” said he, pressing her 
still closer to him, “ what thus distresses you? Relieve my 
apprehensions, I implore you.” ‘ Our Edward, our cherub 
is——’ “ Dead!” ejaculated De Courcy, in an accent of hor- 
ror, for conscience immediately suggested the idea, that this 
terrible. calamity had befallen him as a punishment for his weak 
and criminal conduct. “ Not so, my beloved,” cried Agnes, 
alarmed at hismanner, “ heis still alive; though I fear,” added 
she, bursting into tears, ‘without hope of recovery: yet we 
will not despair, God is merciful, and may, even now, grant him 
to our prayers.” ‘ How long has he been ill?” enquired De 
Courcy. “Nearly a week; but not apprehending danger, and 
expecting you almost every hour, I did not write to you. 
All, however, has been done that skill and affection could 
devise for him; nothing has been neglected.” ‘No, indeed, 
sir,” said her attendant, who approached to deliver a mes- 
sage, “I only feared for my mistress; she has not left the 
room a moment, nor slept these four nights.” De Courcy’s 
heart smote him acutely; Ais nights, it is true, had been 
spent equally without rest; but where had they been passed? 
Not in the sick chamber of his suffering child, nor in shar- 
ing the anxieties of his afflicted wife, but in the midst of vice 
and dissipation, and among worthless and licentious compa. 
nions. He cast on her pallid countenance and tottering 
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frame, a look so expressive of mingled feeling, that Agnes, 
misinterpreting his meaning, exclaimed, “Oh! do not blame 
me, my De Courcy! ought I to have considered self in a case 
like this? Where should a mother’s place be but by the 
side of her infant? If I, whose existence seemed almost to 
depend upon his, could scarcely endure his irritation, or re- 
sist the attacks of fatigue, how could I expect others to at- 
tend upon him properly, or require them to exercise that pa- 
tience of which I myself was devoid? Besides, my beloved, 
could I have ceased to remember he was my child, I could 
not have forgotten he was thine; but come to our darling, I 
must leave him no longer.” 

De Courcy supported her trembling steps, and entered with 
throbbing heart the chamber of his boy. Agnes had. not ex- 
aggerated his danger; for, in appearance, he was already in 
the arms of death. De Courcy knelt by his little couch; he 
pressed his lips to his burning cheeks, and bathed him with 
the bitterest tears of paternal fondness, mingled with those of 
the keenest remorse. ‘This is my doing,” he mentally eja- 
culated; “I have brought thee to this!—wretch, wretch that I 
am!” a return of the convulsive spasms, which had before 
threatened to terminate the existence of the little sufferer, 
here interrupted him. Agnes sank by his side, and buried 
her head in his bosom. ‘Spare him, spare him, righteous 
Heaven!” he energetically continued, “ accept my penitence, 
receive my vows of future amendment, avert this blow, and 
never, never will I offend in like manner again!” All night 
he remained by his child, alternately accusing himself as the 
author of its agonies, and making the strongest resolutions 
as to his future conduct. His prayers seemed to be ac- 
cepted; towards morning, a favourable alteration was visible, 
and, in the course of a few days, he had the delight of sceing 
him restored to perfect convalescence; and, to complete his 
joy, Agnes presented him with a second son very shortly after. 

No clouds now darkened their horizon ; respected throughout 
the neighbourhood by the higher classes, and beloved by the 
poorer, active in the discharge of their various duties, and 
emulous only to excel each other in affection, the rectory 
was again the abode of happiness. Agnes was blest beyond 
her fondest hopes, and De Courcy knew no other uneasiness 
than what arose from the remembrance of his late conduct 
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and the occasional inconvenience to which that conduct had 
reduced him. To discharge the debts which he had contracted 
on that fatal visit, he had been obliged to resort to means 
which, in about two years afterwards, compelled him again 
to resort to the metropolis. 

Firmly resolving upon avoiding all his former associates, 
De Courcy now confined himself to his retired lodgings near 
the chambers of his solicitor, where he flattered himself that 
he should remain perfectly undisturbed; and with restless 
impatience, he entreated Mr. Earnshaw to expedite the ne- 
cessary arrangements for the completion of his engagements. 
He had been several days in town, when among the letters 
which were forwarded to him from Westbrook, he found 
one from his best and earliest friend, Sir William Desmond, 
informing him of his recent marriage. Sir William dwelt 
with rapture on the charms of his bride, and expressing an 
earnest wish for an opportunity of presenting her to him, 
he concluded by saying, that, in consequence of Parlia- 
mentary business, he had taken up his abode in London for 
some months. Politeness at least required that he should 
call upon him instantly, and accordingly, the next morning, 
he presented himself at the maguificent house of Sir William, 
in Grosvenor-square, where he was received with all the 
cordiality of former regard. 

Having accepted his friend’s invitation to dinner, he and 
Sir William were sometime together before her ladyship made 
her appearance in the drawing-room. “You are are an old 
married man,” said Sir William, “and may laugh at my ea- 
gemess to know your opinion of my choice, particularly when 
I own, I shall feel myself mortified if you do not allow she 
is the most lovely creature in existence.” ‘A few hours 
hence,” said De Courcy, smiling, “I will not offend you 
with odious comparisons, but before I have the honour of 
seeing Lady Desmond, I do not scruple to say, I can scarcely 
believe that she can exceed my Agnes in loveliness, or at 
least my Agnes as she was when I first saw her, and even 
now, though the rose no longer blows so freshly on her cheek: 
as formerly, I cannot determine whether the lily, that has 
usurped its place, isless pleasing to my taste. Her features 
areinimitable, hereyes—-—” “ True,” said Desmond, “ your 
Agnes was and is an enchanting being, and but that your 
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manners and fine form gave you such a decided advantage 
over me that I thought the attempt hopeless, I know not if 
I should not have entered the lists with you; for,” added 
he, gravely, ‘she had never been altogether indifferent to 
me; but my Georgiana is very different to your Agnes.” 
“ Different, indeed,” thought De Courcy, as at that instant 
she entered the room. She was rather above the common 
size, but her limbs were formed in the truest model of grace ; 
her step and look were commanding and dignified, her com- 
plexion was peculiarly brilliant, her hair was perfectly black, 
and her full dark eyes, shaded by their long lashes, shone 
with an animation and intelligence which rivetted the at- 
tention of the beholder. 

De Courcy was too great a connoisseur in female beauty 
not to discern the superior charms of Lady Desmond, and 
too great an admirer of the sex to behold her without interest. 
She cast a look around her as she moved to her seat, which 
seemed to challenge the universal homage which was most 
willingly paid to her; Sir William approaching her, said, 
“ Georgiana, you have frequently heard me mention my friend 
De Courcy, I have now the pleasure of presenting him to you.” 
“Mr. De Courcy,” said her ladyship, frankly extending her 
hand to him, “ this introduction is doubly gratifying to me; 
I well know the pleasure it affords Sir William, and I re- 
joice in the opportunity it affords me of seeing one in whose 
favour I have been long prejudiced.” De Courcy had never 
in his life felt embarrassed in the presence of any one, but 
something like a blush overspread his countenance as he 
bowed to this compliment, but accepting the vacant seat to 
which Sir William pointed on the sofa beside her, he entered 
into a lively conversation, which was supported on his side 
by the elegance and variety which ever distinguished him, 
and on her’s by the arch sprightliness and native flow of 
spirits which were exclusively her own. 

In such society the hours fled almost insensibly away; and 
De Courcy withdrew with regret under many assurances, 
however, of passing as much time with them as his other 
engagements would possibly admit of. This he found no 
difficulty in doing; the dullness of his own lodgings was now 
insupportable, while’ the life and spirit which pervaded the 
parties at Grosvenor-square were at once as congenial to his 
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taste, as gratifying to his inclination. “It is in vain to 
deny it,” said he, one evening, as he repaired as usual to 
the gay scene, “ privacy and retirement are perfectly foreign 
to my nature; I was born only for society, in society only 
can I truly exist. I fancied, that in performing my duties 
at Westbrook, I was acting from choice and inclination, but 
I find I was mistaken; a conscientious motive only actuated 
me, and I employed myself actively only because I could 
not live without something to occupy me, something to ba- 
nish the endless vacuum of a country life. How blind have 
I been to my own happiness! but for my former infatuated 
conduct, I might have moved in the only circle that can 
content me, and where the charms of my Agnes would have 
elicited as much admiration as those of this incomparable 
woman. 

The entertainment given by Lady Desmond this evening 
was avery splendid onc; the rooms were crowded to excess; 
for all the rank and fashion of London were present; and De 
Courcy, in the frequent recognition, the expressions of plea- 
sure at the rencontre, and the marked attention he received 
from all parties, felt his heart glow with pride and exulta- 
tion. He had always been distinguished for the graces of his 
person, and the years which he had passed in seclusion, while 
they had decpened the roses on his cheek, had served only 
to heighten the manliness of his beauty, and tu strengthen 
the elasticity of his form. He was far from insensible to 
the effect these advantages caused in the surrounding crowd, 
nor was it lost upon Lady Desmond, who had ever felt pleased 
with his attentions, and her vanity was now peculiarly 
flattered by having such a man in her train; to him, there- 
fore, her conversation was principally addressed; to him 
she constantly appealed, and to his answers only paid par- 
ticular regard. He had left her side for a few minutes when 
some of the gayer beaux approached her with solicitations to 
join a quadrille party, among whom was the Duke of Arling- 
ford, the finest of the fine men of his day, the arbiter of 
fashion, and the criterion of taste and elegance. “ May I 
be permitted, dear Lady Desmond, to hope. ” he began, 
when at the instant De Courcy returning, she hastily inter- 
rupted his Grace by saying, as she extended her hand to 
him, ‘C'est a vous, Monsieur; if I must make such a sacri- 
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fice, I must perform my promise to you.” De Courcy remem- 
bered no promise having been given, but he was flattered 
beyond expression at the preference shewn him, and led her 
away intriumph. “TI detest that Arlingford,” she whispered, 
“he has not a thought beyond himself; to escape from him 
at any rate, or by any means, is a pleasure.” De Courcy 
felt a sensation bordering on disappointment at this speech, 
which he could scarcely account for, but, had he felt inclined, 
there was neither time nor opportunity to make any reply 
to it. 


(To be continued, ) 


MONKISH SEVERITY. 


A MONK went to the house of a Mr. Delaval, who was 
then absent on a hunting party, but was expected to return 
todinner. Among other dishes preparing in the kitchen was 
a pig ordered for Mr. Delaval’s own eating. ‘The monk cast 
a longing eye upon this, and notwithstanding having been 
informed for whom it was intended, cut off the head, and, 
putting it into a bag, made the best of his way towards the 
monastery. Delaval, on his return, being informed of this 
transaction, remounted bis horse in anger, and set out in 
search of the offender; whom, overtaking about a mile off; he 
gave him such a chastisement with his staff, that he was 
hardly able to return to his cell. This monk dying within 
a year, his brethren ascribed his death to the beating, 
and charged Delaval with murder. Before the accused could 
obtain absolution, he was obliged to make over to the priory 
the manor of Elsig, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, with 
several other valuable estates, and, by way of making full 
satisfaction, he was ordered to sect up an obelisk on the spot 
where he had chastised the monk; on the pedestal is en- 
graved the following inscription—‘‘ O horrour! to killa man 
for a pigge’s head!” 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


OR, 
THE SWANS. 


(Continued from page 17.) 





Friepsert was not all discomposed at this proposition ; 
he congratulated himself, on the contrary, at his project hav- 
ing proved so successful. ‘‘ Your desires, virtuous princess,” 
replied he, “are to me a sacred law, so far as it lies in 
my power to gratify them; my fortune and even my life will 
be at your disposal whenever you wish to demand them, 
but exact not from me, I beseech you, that which is con- 
trary to my oath, and repugnant to my conscience. At the 
moment, when, in a perilous contest, I acquired the pos- 
session of this ring, I took the most solemn oath that I should 
never part with it, but to pass it into the hands of a wife 
when at the altar she should receive my vows of inviolate fide- 
lity. If, through your assistance, I have the good fortune 
to find out such a wife as my heart desires, I then will have 
no objection to your receiving from her hands the ring which 
has formerly belonged to you.” ‘Be it so,” interrupted 
Zoé; “choose among the young beauties of my court one 
that may please you; I will bestow her upon you with a 
rich portion, on condition that she return my ring as soon 
as she shall have received it from you; and, as to yourself, 
knight, I engage to raise you to the height of dignity.” 

This secret treaty was no sooner concluded, than the pa- 
lace of Zoé was transformed into a brilliant haram. She 
summoned into her presence and engaged in her suite all 
the most captivating beauties in the country, and gave them 
the most magnificent attire to enhance their natural charms, 
The beauteous Zoe, in that repect, laboured under the same 
mistake as our fair contemporaries; she thought that a fine 
gilt frame allured purchasers for the painting, yet daily ex- 
perience teaches that a gala dress is no more favourable to 
love, than the tissue robes and paste or glass ear-rings and 
necklace of our Lady of Loretto are to devotion: a plain, 
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becoming dishabille is the true uniform of the god of hearts, 
and secures to him more conquests than all the diamonds, 
plumes, lace, and female paraphernalia, in the world. 

Friedbert swam in a torrent of pleasure, without, however, 
suffering himself to be carried away by seduction. Amidst 
the tumult of a brilliant court, amidst a crowd of beauties, 
joyful dances and concerts, the most profound grief fur- 
rowed his brow. In order to please him, for his sake did 
all those beautiful Grecian maids deck themselves; they all 
displayed their charms to win his heart, but that heart re- 
mained cold and insensible. 

The princess could not conceive from whenev proceeded such 
indifference in a young man formed for love, and in the 
bloom’ of youth; it is true, indeed, that she herself in her 
amours had always followed the same system as her wise 
countryman Plato, owing either to her natural virtue, or to 
the watchfulness of her spouse; but a young knight so ac- 
complished as Friedbert was, appeared to her better quali- 
fied to prefer the lessons of the voluptuous Epicurus, From 
that idea, she had directed her attacks at once against his heart 
and against his senses. With deep regret, did she discover 
that, in that respect, she had been widely mistaken; neither 
the voluptuousness of Epicurus, nor the spiritual and deli- 
cate joys of platonic love, seemed to tempt him. She only 
found him to be a severe stoic, who, at the same time that she 
wondered at him, left her but little hopes of recovering her 
ring. 

Some few months had elapsed in this state of inaction: 
the princess, impatient of regaining possession of a jewel 
that recalled to her mind such tender recollections, wished 
to enter into conversation on the subject with her knight, 
(as she used to call Friedbert) and to enquire into the real 
situation of his heart. One day then, the very day which had 
been consecrated to celebrate the return of spring, all the 
youthful maidens attached to the court of Zoé, decorated with 
fresh-gathered flowers, which they surpassed in luxuriance, 
had began their joyful sports. Friedbert was alone, seated 
in a pensive attitude under a bower, where he was engaged 
in an occupation, which, in general, is the effect, or the 
presage of disappointed love; he was plucking the leaves off 
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some flowers he had but just been gathering, when Zoé ap- 
proached him. 

“ Indifferent knight!” said she, “is reviving nature so 
destitate of charms in your estimation, that you indulge the 
sad pleasure of destroying in this manner her most precious 
gifls, and of profaning the festival of Flora? Is your heart 
so unconquerably insensible to all tender sentiments, that 
neither the new-blown flowers of my garden, nor the bloom- 
ing charms of the youthful beauties of my court, can pro- 
duce any impression on you? Wherefore do you continue 
in this solitary retreat, whilst gay pleasures invite you to 
the saloon, and love calls you from every bush, grotto, and 
turf, in this delightful spot? Does your sadness proceed from 
a tender sentiment? Disclose to me all your secrets. with 
unlimited confidence; I am, and wish to shew myself your 
friend and ‘protector; let me hear whether I have it in my 
power to heal your wounds.” 

“Well! virtuous Zoé,” replied Friedbert, “I shall confess 
the truth; you have penetrated within the deepest recesses of 
my heart; a secret flame devours it, and Iam ata loss to 
know whether I am to support it with hope, or allow it to 
consume niy very vitals? Yes, my heart feels nothing for 
any of the nymphs who are here celebrating the festival of 
Flora. She is not among the joyful group, that heavenly 
maid who is in possession of my heart, and yet itis in your 
palace that I have found her. Alas! she is, perhaps, the 
production only of an artist’s ardent imagination; although 
it appears to me impossible that such a masterpiece of cre- 
ation should not be the work of a God rather than of a painter. 
Doubtless he has had a model, and the all-powerful Being 
who has formed these beautiful flowers and those charming 
nymphs, has united all the features of beauty to frame the 
original of that divine picture.” 

The princess became very anxious and equally impatient 
to know which picture in her gallery had produced so won- 
derful an effect upon the young knight. ‘* Come instantly,” 
said she, “and point it out to me; I long to know whether 
it be not a trick that love has played upon you, by caus- 
ing you to embrace a cloud instead of a goddess, or whe- 
ther, contrary to his usual custom, he has dealt honestly by 
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you, and presented to your view an object that is in reality 
within your reach, and that you can possibly obtain.” 

Zoé had a choice collection of paintings; some were the 
emasterpieces of the most eminent artists, others were family 
portraits; amongst the latter were to be seen those of the 
most celebrated Grecian beauties of former ages, and amongst 
the number was her own, repeated several times, in all the 
charms of youth, such as she was possessed of when she vi- 
sited the bath of the fairies. From a slight sense of vanity, 
which maintains its right with the fair sex, in spite of age, 
she imagined that it was ber own likeness that occupied the 
imagination of Friedbert. She anticipated the satisfaction of 
saying to him—‘ My good friend, it is me whom yon love; 
but as I no longer resemble that picture, I consent to your 
enchantment vanishing away, and that you should fix upon 
a more real object.” But Friedbert had no doubts to puz- 
zle him; he well knew that it was not the mere imagination of 
the artist that had guided his pencil, but that the original 
was possessed of more beauty than the picture exposed to 
view; yet be was ignorant where that original was to be found. 

On his entering the gallery, he instantly flew with all the 
ardour of the most passionate lover towards the cherished 
portrait, knelt down before it with extended arms, and ex- 
claimed— Here is the goddess whom I adore! Virtuous 
princess, you are going to pronounce the sentence upon which 
depends my life or death; am I the sport of a chimerical 
passion? in that case, suffer me to die at your feet. But if 
the divine object exist, if it be known to you, if my pre- 
sentiments have directed the choice of my heart, reveal to 
me in what country, among what nation, is that treasure 
concealed? I shall fly wherever it may be found, to be de- 
serving of aretarn for my tenderest affection.” 

The princess felt so much the more embarrassed, as she 
“had expected quite another issue: a tinge of chagrin ob- 
secured her brow, and the fine Grecian oval of her face, which 
age respected, and which a pleasing idea had enlivened 
with smiles for a few instants, suddenly grew an inch longer. 
“Impradent youth,” cried she, “how can you have disposed 
of your heart, without even having ascertained whether the 
object of your flame did exist, and whether she was at Ji- 
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berty to repay you Jove for love? However, I will conde- 
scend to inform you, that your heart has not entirely misled 
you: that beauty is no chimera, neither is that pictare 
the representation of a maiden of former ages. You behold 
the portrait of the Princess Calista, my youngest daughter. 
Alas! she was a beloved child; now she is the child of 
misery; she can never be your’s, she is no longer herself. 
A devouring and inextinguishable fire rages within. her 
breast, for a wretch, who, indeed, is separated from her 
by an immense distance. She has had courage sufficient to 
escape from his insidious snares, but, like the bird that car- 
ries away with it part of the net in which it had been caught, 
she loves him with undiminished ardour, although she has fied 
from him, and bewails her misfortune in the solitude of a 
cloister, abhorring her senseless passion, but yet unable to 
renounce it, and to encourage any other sentiment.” 

Friedbert appeared very much astonished at this fragment 
of domestic information; however, he experienced inward joy 
at having discovered the place of Calista’s abode, and at be- 
ing entitled to flatter himself that she still loved him. The 
regret which Zoé manifested, and the contempt which she ex- 
pressed for the object of her daughter’s passion, did not oc- 
casion Friedbert the smallest inquictude. By dint of imposing 
upon other people respecting his birth, he had himself imbibed 
the illusion, and the knight of the Princess Zoé appeared to 
him duly qualified to obtain the hand of her daughter. In 
the mean time, he proceeded to ask questions of the confi- 
dent mother relative to the singular circumstances of the 
amours of the young Calista, with an air of interest by no 
means feigned, although his curiosity was so. She satisfied 
him as much as she could, without revealing the family se- 
cret of the swans, which undoubtedly was no less sacred than 
that of the freemasons’; but she related to him an allegorical 
the true meaning of which he rightly understood. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE RELIEF AND PROTECTION OF 
FEMALE SERVANTS, 
AND THE PREVENTION OF PROSTITUTION. 


ScaRcecy a day passes, but FEMALE SERVANTS out of place 
are seen perambulating the streets, and calling at the shops 
of grocers, bakers, and other tradesmen, enquiring after places 
or employment; and often relating their distressed and des- 
titute condition in the most pathetic terms. Very recently, 
as a lady, well known to the writer, of this article, was 
walking along the City-road, she was accosted by a decently 
dressed and modest looking young woman, who asked for 
employ; stating that she had no relations in London, nor 
any friends, that she was then living upon the money pro- 
cared by pledging her clothes, that they were nearly gone, 
and that if she should be so unfortunate as not to get a 
place ina week or two, all her resources would be exhausted, 
and she saw no prospect before her eyes, but suicide or 
Prostitution. Perhaps the sun never rises when thousands 
might not be found in this vast metropolis, whose situation 
is similar to the poor girl’s, whose artless and pathetic tale 
led to these suggestions. 

What object is more deserving of sympathy than a modest 
female, plunged in the bitterest distress, willing to toil to earn 
her bread by honest labour,yet unable to find employ, loathing 
life that can only be sustained by prostitution or thieving, 
and yet unable, by any other means, to procure food or 
shelter? Amongst the lost and abandoned women who shame- 
lessly seek their bread by that dreadful resource, perhaps 
one fifth have been driven within its frightful vortex by po- 
verty and the want of shelter, rather than impelled by vicious 
propensities. 

The benevolence of those ladies have been loudly and de- 
servedly applauded, who visited the cells and wards of New- 
gate, and humanely endeavoured to alleviate the misery and 
amend the manners and morals of the female convicts. It 
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was a generous enterprise, and that same charitable spirit 
is now invoked to consider how greatly the number of fe- 
male convicts might be diminished, if institutions were es- 
tablished in London, wherein, by the payment of a poundage 
on their wages, whilst in place, the servants, disabled by 
sickness, or discharged from servitude, without any impu- 
tation on their honesty, might, at all times, find a respectable 
place of refuge. 

It is not in the behalf of the radically corrupted and the 
depraved, that this appeal is made, but of the indiscreet, 
the unfortunate, the destitute, and, in all cases, of the 
honest. 

The United Netherlands formerly abounded with institu- 
tions, whereat, by the payment of a certain moderate sum 
annually, male or female servants, clerks, warehousemen, &c. 
might obtain admission into these asylums in the decline of 
life, wherein they enjoyed tranquillity, a fragal plenty, and 
where, after their decease, a decent interment was provided 
by the establishment. Whatever may be thought of the po- 
litical government of Holland, in wise and liberal institu- 
tions that republic exceeded every nation in Europe. 

In Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and many other kingdoms, 
the law does not permit the immediate discharge of female 
domestic servants, without the master or mistress providing 
for their support during a given time. In this metropolis, 
almost any person, at a moment’s warning, on payment of a 
month’s wages, may turn their servants, male or female, in- 
to the streets; and few are the families, where, in case of 
sickness, they are not unfeelingly discharged. The result 
is, that the servants feel neither love nor gratitude towards 
their superiors, whereby that immorality and general dete- 
rioration of the principles and manners of domestic servants, 
which are so generally admitted and censured, are increased. 

The fault, however, does not rest wholly with the inferiors ; 
their betters have their failings; and it is generally seen, 
that very respectable masters and mistresses are served by 
honest and meritorious servants. It is not, however, worth 
while to lose that time in developing the cause of the pre- 
sent abject state of the morals of female servants, that might 
be more profitably employed in suggesting a remedy. 

The law admits of a servant being instantly turned away, 
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on the employer paying a month’s wages, which seldom 
amounts to more than sufficient for two weeks frugal main- 
tenance. If the discharged female have no friend nor relation 
to receive her, if she have to seek a lodging in those com- 
mon haunts where discarded servants and disorderly wo- 
men so frequeutly mingle in society, her fate is generally 
sealed at an early period. If she were ever virtuously in- 
clined, small is her chance of escaping pollution, when, turned 
into the streets, she finds herself desolate, and without food 
or shelter. In vain she turns her imploring eyes towards the 
passing crowd; her tale, however sincere, is suspected by her 
own sex; and if she gain the attention of a person of the 
opposite one, in nineteen cases out of twenty, it proves that 
he basely endeavours to render her distress the means of her 
ruin, and makes some infamous proposal as the price of re- 
lief. To a poor, forlorn female, thus thrown on the streets, 
rapid is the descent that Jeads to infamy and crime. It is 
extremely probable that thousands might be annually saved 
who are thus lost to society, if there were any decent re- 
ceptacles wherein they could find a roof to shelter them, 
and bread to eat. 

It is the object of this paper to call the serious attention 
of the mothers and mistresses of respectable and opulent 
families in this metropolis, to the consideration of this sub- 
ject. In each of the parishes of London, and within the 
bills of mortality, a subscription might with all facility be 
raised, to hire and furnish, in the plainest manner, one or 
more houses for the reception of female servants of every 
class, when out of place; the ladies to pay five per cent. upon 
the amount of their female servants’ wages; and the servant 
to be entitled to support when out of place, or disabled by 
sickness, on payment of a like sum. The superintending 
committee to recommend servants to places; and none to 
be received into those receptacles, except in the parish where- 
in she had last served; by which means the general charac- 
ter of female servants would soon be ascertained; and being 
thus supported, at least in part, by the bounty of their su- 
periors, and accustomed to live, whilst out of place, in a re- 
gular and recluse manner, under their observance, they 
would soun feel that respect towards them which is so rarely 
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witnessed in the present disjointed and unconnected state 
of their reciprocal relations. 

A good effect would result from tho entablishment of a 
Servant’s Mart, or Hall, where the honeat menial might find 
employ without applying to office-keepers, by too many of 
whom the most gross impositions are practised, simultane- 
ously on families and on servants. 

As it is impossible to influence so vast a number of un- 
educated persons by the force of argument, so as to per 
suade them to support such ‘institutions, by subscriptions 
whilst in place, any servant of honest repute, although a non-~ 
subscriber, should therefore be admissible, on giving reference 
to her last place, and on payment of her board and lodging 
at the lowest admissible terms. As to the totally destitute, 
they might be well content with the inferior apartments, and an 
inferior ration than the boarders and subscribers; the value 
of the provisions furnished to be repaid from their earliest 
wages after a place had been obtained for them. 

To prevent contamination from too numerous an assemblage, 
the servants should be kept in classes; waiting-women by 
themselves ; cooks, laundry-maids, house-maids, and nursery- 
maids, by themselves; and those who have lived atinns, and 
in public-houses, detached from those who have only served 
private families. 

Each of these establishments would serve at once as a 
place of refuge for female servants, and also as a sort of 
exploratory camp, whence the character and conduct of all 
the female servants of the metropolis might be observed. An 
advantage of incalculable public utility, not to the mistresses 
alone, but to ill-treated servants, who are sometimes capri- 
ciously discharged, and unreasonably denied a character. 
Many a desolate female has been wantonly and unjustly 
deprived of the means of getting a place in any respectab'e 
family; by which acts of cruelty, they are often thrown upon 
the town. The ladies patronizing these institutions, should, 
in rotation, serve in the committees, and wherever it ap- 
peared to them that the character of a servant had been un- 
justly withheld, their certificate should serve as a passport 
to any family, however respectable. Such would be the ope- 
ration of these associations, that families would henceforth be 
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infinitely less liable to imposition, and servants less exposed 
to injustice or oppression; whilst the expense would fall so 
lightly as scarcely to be felt either by the mistresses or ser- 
vants, who might subscribe. 

If it be considered what havoc is frequently caused in fami- 
lies by depraved female servants, the importance of the plan 
would be the readier perceived, and its utility acknowledged. 
A register should be kept at each establishment, wherein the 
names and descriptions should be entered of servants, whose 
conduct has been so very immoral as to merit total exclu- 
sion. To prevent even those, however, from beeoming ut- 
terly abandoned, wherever genuine signs of contrition were 
exhibited, they should be admitted into the penitentiary; 
and in case of reformation, provided with a place of servi- 
tude. 

By this, or some better digested plan, a powerful check 
wight be given to the torrent of vice and misery that pre- 
vails; and the superintendance of the houses would afford an 
asylum to respectable, elderly, decayed housekeepers, who 
had seen better days, and whose honesty and discretion 
might be relied on, to prevent those abuses to which such 
establishments must otherwise be liable. 

To make this system available to any useful extent, these 
receptacles should be rendered agreeable to the parties, 
whose personal liberty should not be unnecessarily abridged. 
The internal regulations ought to assimulate as nearly as 
possible with the rules observed in the most respectable fae 
milies. They should be regular in their attendance at ehurch, 
and Bibles and Prayer-books be supplied to those who had 
them not. The inmates should be kept as much as possi- 
bly employed; and the ignorant taught to read, write, iron, 
to get up fine linen, to sew, mark, darn, and various other 
useful household employments; and they might make for sale 
a variety of cheap articles of female apparel; but should 
not be allowed to take in needle-work, because such prac- 
tice in public institutions, occasions just as much poverty as 
it relieves. And whenever a place was found for any per- 
son, she should be compelled to accept it, on pain of expul- 
sion, unless she should shew good reasons why she should 
not serve in it. 

These institutions should be open to women who might 
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arrive in London with a view to procure places of servitude, 
by which many unwary and inexperienced females might be 
preserved from ruin and misery. 

In the internal regulation of the houses, it might be judi- . 
cious to require every female to give in a list of their ap- 
parel, and to prevent, if possible, their pledging, or selling, 
apy part of it; and as the funds, if well managed, would pro- 
bably amount to more than the expenditure, the committee 
might be able to bestow on servant maids distinguished by 
meritorious conduct, smal! marriage portions. It would evince 
too sanguine a mind to indulge a hope that the evils enume- 
rated can be subdued by these remedies, but certainly they 
might be very greatly palliated, a copious source of human 
misery much diminished, and the general conduct of female 
servants rendered more decorous and respectable. 


BISHOP ATTERBURY. 


In the debates on the Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Bills in the House of Lords, in December, 1718, they were 
very warmly opposed by Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 
who said, he had prophesied last winter this bill would be 
attempted in the present session, and he was sorry to find 
he had proved a true prophet. Lord Coningsby, who always 

spoke in a passion, rose immediately after the bishop, and 
remarked, that one of the right reverands had set himself 
forth as a prophet; but, for his part, he did not know what 
prophet to liken him to, unless to that famous prophet Balaam, 
who was reproved by his own ass, The bishop, in reply, with 
great wit and calmness, exposed this rude attack, concluding 
in these words— Since the noble lord hath discovered in 
our manner such a similitude, I am well content to be com- 
ee to the prophet Balaam; but, my lords, I am at a loss 
jow to make out the other part of the parallel: I am sure 
that I have been reproved by nobody but—his lordship.”” 
From that day, Lord Coningsby was ever afterwards called 
“* Atterbury’s pad.” 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BENEDICT; 


A TALE FOR MARRIED MEN. 


CHAP I. 


“Man feels not so sensibly those short privations which are subjects of 
such real uneasiness to the tender heart of woman. Perhaps, on some occa- 
sions, the former may be more ardent, more passionate, more capable of risk. 
ing every thing for the object of his love; but the daily proofs, the inter- 
vening fears, and all the shades of a delicate and constant passion, are mach 
more peculiar to women—few men are susceptible of them, or know their 
value. Rovssgau. 





Notutne would so readily incline us to a belief in the 
doctrine of fatality as the daily experience afforded us of 
the fallaciousness of those expectations which were appa- 
rently built upon the firmest basis of probability, and the 
proud assurance of our own deserts, did we not at the same 
time feel a secret conscientiousness that we too often suffer 
ourselves to be led insensibly into the paths of error by 
giving the reins to our passions, or, through a false sense of 
shame, suffering our actions to be regulated rather by the 
opinions or example of others than by the sound precepts 
of morality and judgment. Once deviating from the straight 
line of rectitude, we are led on by insensible degrees, until 
we forget the primary cause of our aberration, and would 
willingly, when we find ourselves culpable to an extent we 
had never anticipated, ascribe our misconduct (or at least 
the misfortunes which result from it) to our destiny. But 
a truce with moralizing; I must now fulfil a promise* ‘long 
since given, and enter on a candid relation of the events 
which succeeded my marriage with Letitia. For a consider- 
able time, our domestic arrangements, and the unavoidable 
ceremony of receiving and paying visits, kept us in an agree- 
able sort of bustle. It is true, that our visitors were not 
very numerous, yet even amongst the few who did find ad- 
mittance, there were several for whom my wife entertained 
not the smallest portion of esteem, and whom she had con- 





* See “A Tale for Bachelors,” page 85, Museum for February, 1819. 
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sequently overlooked in the customary etiquette of cake and 
cards, but who, instigated principally by curiosity, forgave 
the affront, and were most lavish in their professions of re- 
gard and satisfaction, not forgetting, at the same time, to 
give the young bride some salutary admonition in regard to 
her domestic management, &c. ‘Be sure, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Lofty, “not to appear too submissive at first starting ; 
many a young woman has made herself a slave for life, by 
such injudicious conduct. Mr. Agincourt isa charming young 
man, I own, and will, I have no doubt, make a very kind, 
indulgent husband, as, indeed, he ought; but still, my dear 
friend, it is the nature of man to be despotic, as I know 
to my sorrow, and when they meet with a poor, timid crea- 
ture, who is afraid to say her lifeis her own, they take care 
to shew their authority; for own part, I let Mr. Lofty know 
what he had to expect the first week, and by that means 
contrived to keep the upper hand ever after; to be sure we 
had some hard tugs for the mastery, but I was generally 
too strong for him, and so he had no other alternative than 
to get out of my way, when he saw a storm was coming on, 
and then I had all to my wish.” ‘Was it your wish then to 
drive your husband out of doors?” Letitia enquired archly, 
while her adviser paused to take breath. ‘“ Why not exactly,” 
replied Mrs. Lofty, colouring, “ but when folks do not agree, 
they are best apart, in my opinion, and I was determined to 
be mistress in my own house; one might as well be unmar- 
tied, if one could not have that privilege, you know.”. Mrs. 
Singleton listened in silence, and made her own decision. 
Mrs. Plausible assailed her with counsel of a different na- 
ture. ‘“ You are inexperienced, child,” said she, “and con- 
sequently sanguine in your expectations; it is therefore the 
duty of your well-wishers to put you alittle upon your guard ; 
do not trust too much to the present open-heartedness and li- 
berality of your husband; marriage very frequently alters 
men strangely in regard to money matters, and you will 
often see the most extravagant single men turn out to be the 
most stingy husbands. I am sure I had plague enough with 
mine; for he went on grudging and grudging, and stinting 
and stinting, until I hardly knew what it was to have any 
thing like other people. So at last I began to take care of 
myself, and had my own private purse. A woman, my dear, 
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who acts as her own housekeeper, has a thousand ways of 
keeping a few pounds in her pocket, which her husband 
knows nothing about; she would be a simpleton indeed, if 
she let him know what every thing cost—many and many 
an expensive thing I have bought, and told him it was quite 
a bargain: then he, poor silly soul, would go about bragging 
of my economy and cleverness, and setting other married 
folks together by the ears by telling the husbands how 
much cheaper I went to market for my finery than their 
wives.” 

Letitia,. disgusted at such meanness and duplicity, felt un- 
able to make any other reply than that she would endeavour 
to regulate her expences in conformity to her husband’s in- 
come, adding, that she entertained no apprehensions of his 
ever denying her any indulgencies that it was in his power 
to afford her. “ Very likely, my dear,” returned Mrs. Plau- 
sible, “very likely it may be so in your case, but other 
people do not find it so; and you may one day wish you had 
adopted my plan, that’s all.” 

Letitia and I laughed heartily at these clever managers, 
who were neither of them invited to repeat their visit; and 
all our attention was devoted to our real friends; happy would 
it have been for me had I: confined myself to the small cir- 
cle which now surrounded us, and displayed upon all occa- 
sions equal contempt and disregard of insidious advisers as 
my wife thus readily evinced. As the summer approached, 
I began to fancy that my wife looked paler, and had less 
appetite than usual, and, with a view to afford her a purer 
air, and the comforts of more regular hours, I hired a small 
house at Hammersmith, which was a convenient distance for 
me to resort to after the hours of business. It would be un- 
interesting to the reader, were I enumerate those simple 
pleasures in which we found the highest gratification; we 
had a smalJ, neat garden, which afforded us amusement and 
wholesome exercise; books, music, and drawing, were not 
neglected; and in such pursuits our time passed so happily, 
that we almost dreaded the thought of being again obliged 
to reside in town. 

It was in one of my periodical excursions, that I chanced 
to encounter Elderton; I greeted him with cordiality, in- 
formed him of my marriage, and received his congratulations 
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with all the self-complacency of an exulting Benedict, ral- 
lied him on his still remaining single, and assured him that 
he was wantonly casting happiness from him. He smiled at 
my warmth; but declared, that he had witnessed too much 
of domestic infelicity to flatter himself with the hope of bet- 
ter luck than his neighbours. “I think you will be a con- 
vert, however,” said I, “ when you have set your foot into 
my happy home; and if you could find another Letitia, you 
would have reason to acknowledge that your present opi- 
nion is the result of obstinacy rather than conviction.” “ Per- 
haps you are right,” he returned carelessly; “ but I have 
heard so many newly married men talk in the same strain, 
that I do not credit half of what I hear; some do it merely 
through ostentation, because they wish to be envied; others 
strive to persuade themselves that they are happily married, 
lest their judgment should be called in question; and some, 
though comparatively the fewer in number, are really well 
pleased with their lot, because nothing has yet occurred to 
ruffle the smooth surface of that smiling sea of hopes and 
joys on which they have embarked.” “Then you really 
think there is no such thing as permanent felicity in the 
married state?” I enquired, regarding him with an incredu- 
lous smile. ‘‘ There are exceptions, perhaps,” he replied, 
“put I will not allow you to decide, if you have not been 
married more than a twelvemonth.” ‘These rattling obser- 
vations made little impression on my mind, as I felt within 
myself convinced of their futility; nor did it enter into my 
unsuspicious mind, that there were characters who delight 
in creating the mischief which they afterwards affect to 
deplore. 

It was not long before Elderton paid us the promised 
visit; he proved a most agreeable companion; in fact, he 
possessed a versatility of talent, and knew so well how to 
accommodate himself to the tempers of others, that almost 
every one who spent an hour in his company was desirous 
of ranking him among the number of his acquaintance. 
He had; by the death of an uncle, become possessed of con- 
siderable property, and frequently regretted not having been 
brought up in any line of business, which, by occupying the 
greater portion of his time, might prevent his falling into 
habits which might eventually impair his finances. 1 hinted 
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this to Mr. Singleton, who understanding my motive, and be- 
ing aware that Elderton had an extensive and respectable 
connexion, proposed admitting him asa partner, a proposal 
which delighted me extremely, as it would release me from 
such close attendance to business as I had hitherto found 
absolately necessary, and allow me to pass a greater portion 
of time with Letitia. Elderton seemed highly gratified by 
the arrangement, and for some time every thing proceeded 
to the satisfaction of ail parties. 

About three months after this, a circumstance occurred, 
which it is necessary to notice in its proper place. Letitia 
was one day standing at the window, looking for my return, 
when a young man of interesting appearance, and decently 
habited, stopped opposite to her, and made a respectful bow; 
iH health and fatigue were visible in his appearance. Na- 
turally compassionate, she enquired, if he wanted any thing. 
“If 1 might beg the favour of a glass of water, ma’am,” 
he replied faintly, and at the same time catching hold of 
the railing for support. Letitia ran to the sideboard, and, 
pouring out a glass of wine, offered it to him. “ This is 
better for you than water,” said she: “you appear to be 
exhausted with fatigue.” The youth took it with many thanks, 
and, as he returned the glass, said, ‘“ Bless you for your 
goodness; I think you have saved my life; I have walked 
thirty miles, and have tasted nothing since the night before 
last, but water and berries.” ‘‘ Have you no home, no em- 
ployment?” she asked. “ Neither, ma’am, at present; but I 
would willingly work, if I could get any.” “ What em- 
ployment are you fit for? what can youdo?” “TI can write, 
and cast accounts; and though I have never been used to 
any menial occupation, I could make myself useful even in 
that way.” He sighed and looked down, when Letitia asked 
him, if he could have a character. “Ah! madam,” he re- 
plied dejectedly, “that is all I want; though God above 
knows, I have never done a wicked or dishonest thing in 
my life, I have not a friend in the world to help or recom- 
mend me.” ‘That is hard, indeed,” observed Letitia, how- 
ever, go to the public-house yonder, and get something to 
eat, I expect my husband home soon, and, if you can give 
a satisfactory account of yourself, perhaps he may render 
you some assistance.” She then gave the lad some money 
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and he left her, with the warmest expressions of gratitude. 
Assoon as I returned, she related what had occurred in @ 
manner that. could not fail to awaken my sympathy; and, 
in the hope of being able to preserve the young man from 
those vicious courses, too often resorted to in a time of 
want, I sent for him to my house; and, after apprising him 
that my conduct towards him would be. entirely regulated 
by his candour and veracity, desired him to give me an ac- 
count of his past life, which he accordingly did in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“It may appear like an attempt to impose upon your 
credulity if I assert that I was educated in a manner far 
superior to what my present condition seems to indicate. 
My father was a surgeon in the army, and at the inconsi- 
derate age of nineteen, married the only child of an opulent 
merchant. The match was, however, so much against the 
consent of her parents, who were Quakers, that her father 
refused, from that moment, to see or hear from her; and, 
at his death, bequeathed his fortune to his wife’s brother. 
The young lovers were too disinterestedly attached to each 
other to consider this of any consequence. My mother, 
though reared in the lap of indulgence and luxury, conformed 
with cheerfulness to the inconveniences attending her pre- 
sent unsettled situation and confined income. She accom- 
panied my father to Egypt, where he fell a victim to that 
dreadful disease which swept away so many of our brave 
men, and but for the friendship of one of the officers would 
have sunk under this heavy affliction. I was born a few 
weeks after my father’s death, and as soon as her health 
was re-established, the unhappy widow embraced the first 
opportunity that offered of returning to England. The small 
pension she enjoyed was scarcely adequate to our support; 
my mother had not the slightest knowledge of any employ- 
ment, which could possibly increase her slender income, and 
in consequence suffered many hardships and privations to 
which she had been hitherto a stranger. Thus situated and 
harrassed with the most torturing anxiety upon my ac- 
count, she condescended to accept proposals from a person 
very much her inferior in birth and education, and, to se- 
cure a provision for me, became his wife. ‘This man, who 
followed the occupation of a hair-dresser, was but little cal- 
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culated to render her happy; his habits and pursuits were 
low, and he was in temper both harsh and unfeeling. Her 
spirits sunk under ill-treatment, and her constitution gradu-- 
ally gave way. Perhaps she did wrong in letting me know 
the extent of her sufferings, for it inspired me with a thorough 
detestation of my father-in-law, who, when death deprived 
me of a tender and indulgent mother, treated me with the 
utmost brutality. From such usage my spirit revolted, and 
I resolved to beg my bread rather than subject myself to 
a continuance of it; high words arose between us, which 
ended in my quitting his house. 

“ Without any determined plan, I have wandered about 
for several days, sleeping under sheds, or hedges, as pro- 
miscuously occurred. At several places, I made applica- 
tion for employment; but at each was rejected for want of 
a character, and I was just upon the point of sinking through 
fatigue and hunger, having expended the few shillings which 
constituted the whole of my wealth, when your good lady 
compassionately promised to speak to you in my behalf.” 

As there was nothing extremely improbable in this brief 
story, I determined to make trial of the young man’s abili- 
ties, and finding him tolerably expert at his pen, anda 
good accountant, I placed him in our counting-house, and 
agreed to allow him a moderate salary, to be advanced in 
proportion as he should be found deserving of encourage- 


ment. 
(To be continued.) 








LORD RUSSELL 


By living too luxuriously, had quite spoiled his consti- 
tution. He did not love sport, but used to go out with his 
dogs every day only to hunt for an appetite. If he felt 
any thing of that, he would cry out, “ Oh! I have found it!” 
turn short round, and ride home again, though they were in 
the midst of the finest chace. He one day met a beggar, 
who entreated him to give him something because he was 
almost famished with hunger. “A happy dog!” exclaimed 
his lordship, and actually envied him too mach to relieve 
him. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 
oR, 
Wistorical Essays 
ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 30.) 





A Persian of mean birth, forgetting, when in prosperity, his 
former conditon, is the cause of Gengis-Can ravaging Persia 
and India. 


Genois-Can, after having conquered -all Tartary, and the 
greatest part of China, being now sixty years of age, was will- 
ing to repose himself. 

Content with the glory which his extraordinary victoriés had 
merited, he aspired after that which all great princes know 
how to acquire, by causing the arts, sciences, and commerce 
to flourish. To put this heppy projeet into execation, he 
sent ambassadors to Mahommed, the Carismin, who possess- 
ing Persia, Caresen, and part of India, was one of the most 
powerfal sovereigns in the world. The ambassadors of Gen- 
gis Can proposed to Mahommed an alliance between him 
and their master, who was desirous of living in as strict a 
union with him as though he had been his son. These were 
the terms offered by the ambassadors, according to Albugasi- 
Bavadur-Can, (one of the descendants of Gengis-Can) in his 
history of the Tartars. Mahommed, who was not ignorant of 
the great conquests which the Tartar had lately made, ac- 
«cepted, with joy, the proposed alliance; and there was so 
‘perfect a union established between the two empires (says an 
‘Arabian historian) that private persons. might have. carried 
gold and silver in their hands, from one empire to the other, 
without the least danger of loss. This good understanding, 
so desirable between powerful princes, was interrapted by 
‘the vanity of a private person, whom fortune had unjustly 
raised above his deserts. The event, as related by the Arabs, 
was as follows :— 


The Moguls, subjects of Gengis-Can, still preserved the 
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custom of the ancient Scythians, in dwelling only in wooden 
huts, of which-they changed their situation as often as they 
pleased. Their uncultivated manners rendered their wants 
but very few; and as the money they had seized in their con- 
quests was of very little use to them, they gave a good 
deal of it for mere trifles, which brought a great nam- 
ber of merchants into their country. Gengis-Can, who was in- 
formed of all that.passed in his dominions, perceived that 
his subjects would soon find themselves in a miserable con- 
dition, if they continued to distribute their gold and silver 
in that manner; and that the only way to preserve plenty in 
his territories, was to excite the Moguls to go themselves 
with merchandise to foreign countries. Finding several of 
the Moguls disposed to follow his advice, he ordered them 
to go into the states of Mabommed, and caused three officers 
of his court to accompany them, whom he sent in quality 
of ambassadors to his ally, to whom he wrote a very obliging 
letter, praying, that he would pay the same regard to his 
subjects, as he did to the Persians who came.to traffic in 
Tartary, promising that he would always act towards him 
as a good father, and intreating. him to continue. his friend- 
ship, as the only means of rendering both their empires 
flourishing, and encreasing their mutual glory. 

The ambassadors and the Mogul merchants being arrived 
at the town of Otrar, on the frontiers of Persia, they went 
to pay: their compliments to the governor. This man, from 
a mean condition, had attained to offices of dignity. The 
odious talents he possessed of seducing youth, and engaging 
them to forget their duty and honour, had raised him to 
an high station. One of the merchants who had known him 
in his former situation, and who had been his intimate 
friend, thought he might, without any disrespect, call him 





- by the name he bore when they were intimates: but the go- 


vernor presently shewed how much he was above the rank 
he then held; he blushed on account of his birth, and was 
angry with him who brought it to his remembrance. The 
great Trajan ridiculed those who complimented him on his 
illustrious birth. 

The haughty Persian committed the merchant and all the 
Moguls, who came to compliment him, to prison; and im- 
mediately sent a courier to Mahommed, to inform him, that 
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there were certain strangers arrived at Otrar, some of whom 
called themselves the ambassadors of Gengis-Can, and others 
merchants; but that he looked on them as persons charged 
with the execution of some dangerous plot, which pradence 
demanded should be timely defeated. The king, without any 
other information, sent him an order to put them all to death, 
which was immediately done; and the governor of Otrar, add- 
ing avarice to cruelty, seized their effects. 

In spite of the precautions he had taken that all might 
be killed, one of the merehants had the good fortune to es- 
cape, and went and informed Gengis-Can of the treatment his 
ambassadors had met with. The Tartar, transported with 
fury at this news, gave orders to his officers to assemble his 

_ treops immediately; and entering Persia in the year 1218, he 
spread desolation with fire and sword; cut in pieces all the 
armies which were sent to oppose him, and destroyed all the 
towns through which he passed. The first victim of his rage 
was Otrar; the governor of which, who was the cause of this 
bloody war, he ordered to be loaded with chains, dragged 
round the walls, and then to have his brains knocked out 
with clubs. The conqueror, in a short time, subdued all the 
countries east and south of the Caspian sea, penetrated into 
India, which he reduced to his obedience, and made himself 
master of Persia. Mahommed fled from province to province, 
and died abandoned by every one; and of all the riches he had 
possessed, nothing was left him but the clothes on his back, 
which were all in rags;.andin those he was interred. 

Gengis-Can was now master of the greatest empire ever 
recorded in history. This Tartar conquered an extent of 
country above eighteen hundred leagues from east to west, 
and more than a thousand from north to south. But his 
history is a mere series of cruelties, as he did nothing but 
ravage and destroy, He divided his vast estates between 
his four sons; each of whom was one of the most potent 
princes of the world. This great conqueror died in the 
year 1227, aged sixty-five years. 


(To be continued. ) 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





A CIRCUMSTANTIAL NARRATIVE or tHe CAMPAIGN 
in SAXONY tn tHe Year 1813, Written originally in 
German, by Baron Von Opeveser, Lieutenant General 
of Royal Saxon Cavalry. To which are subjoined, the Notes 
of the Editor of the French Edition. The whole translated 
by ALFRED Joun Kempe, late Officer of Infantry. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Tus is a sort of patchwork production, if we may be al- 
lowed the term, in which a great variety of materials, good, 
bad, and indifferent, are tacked together. The part written 
by Baron Von Odeleber, with which the work commences, 
is a clear and simple detail of the events of the campaign 
in Saxony; they are related circumstantially and impartially. 
There is also a good deal of new and interesting matter in 
the Baron’s narrative, particularly in that part of it which 
relates to Bonaparte, of whom we have a new and striking 
picture. We cannot help suspecting that the Baron has, 
perhaps unintentionally, exaggerated some traits in the Ex- 
Emperor's character. There are so many, and such different 
portraits of that extraordinary man, that a writer who sits 
down to make a new sketch of him, has a difficult task. 
The Baron cannot certainly be accused of leaning to the 
favourable side; he represents Napoleon’s obstinacy, rashness, 
and ambition, in the strongest colours; but he adds maany 
traits, which, till now, have been little known. He speaks 
of some instances of humanity shewn by Napoleon towards 
the wounded among his enemies; of ‘his excessive restless- 
ness, or rather we may call it, his passion for employment, 
which, if we are to credit the Baron, he carried to such a 
height, that he could not remain for a moment in either men- 
tal or bodily inactivity; and of his exhibiting at the moment 
of defeat, and while he was planning fresh conquests, a mild- 
ness and patience which were almost inconceivable, 

The narrative of the Baron is followed by an account of 
the events which occurred at Dresden, in 1813, related by 
an eye-witness. A small portion of this is interesting and 
novel; but by much the greater part has been alrcady be- 
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fore the public, not once only, but very frequently, so that 
miore than one half of the book consists of hackneyed de- 
tails, notes which seem to have been written for no other 
purpose than to shew us that the author, editor, and trans- 
lator, had each a passion for trying how far they could, by 
the introduction of unnecessary notes, confuse the narrative 
and enlarge the book, and stale papers which have already 
appeared in‘all the newspapers. Few of our readers, we be- 
lieve, will have the courage to wade through this melange, 
but those who do, will derive considerable gratification from 
such of the details as are now first printed. We subjoin 
afew extracts; the one which follows is taken from the ac- 
count of the battle of Lutzen. The beginning of it evidently 
-shews, that Napoleon knew the way to the hearts of the 
French, when his interests required him to touch their 
feelings. ‘ 
* * *. * * * * * *. 

“He shewed himself to the troops, according to his cus- 
tom, when they attacked; and as he galloped down the lines, 
he was saluted with vivats, re-echoed from column to co- 
lumn. A short time before, Napoleon, for some fault, had 
deprived a battalion of its commander. He knew that this 
officer, otherwise a very brave man, was exceedingly beloved 
by his soldiers. He rode up to the front of the corps, at the 
head of which he replaced him, after addressing him in a 
short speech, The acclamations of joy from that body re- 
-sounded afar off; it immediately formed the head of a co- 
lumn, which advanced to attack a height in the rear of 
Starsiedel. All the other regiments greeted him with accla- 
mations, even amid the fire of the artillery. The battle still 
continued, and was Kept up in the neighbourhood of Kaia, 
until half past six in the evening. Each side fought with a 
fury worthy of admiration, and the brave Prussians found 
-plenty of employment for the French. Their batteries near 
Gorschen and Rana, played on the Imperial Guard, and se- 
veral balls and grenades fell near Napoleon: an inspecteur des 
postes lost aleg close |by him, jand even bullets were whist- 
ling around him, A visible embarrassment might be ob- 
served in the persons of his suite as the fire drew nearer; 
and Kaia, the pivot of the engagement, became endangered : 
the moment arrived when all appeared lost on that point, 
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and the reserve of the old guard was expected to attack; then 
Count Lobau, an adjutant of Napoleon, and one of the most 
intrepid of his generals, placed himself, by his order, at the 
head of a division of the young guard, to retake the posi- 
tion. As soon as this attack had succeeded, Napoleon di- 
rected another of his adjutants, Drouot, general of the ar- 
tillery, to collect a battery of sixty pieces of cannon: he 
briefly pointed out to him the corps from which they were 
to be taken, and where they were to be posted. A move- 
ment of such importance, by a dozen words, was made the 
work of a twinkling of an eye, so well had his officers learnt 
to comprehend him. This battery, planted on the heights near 
Starsiedel, madé a considerable impression in advance, during 
its fire, and Napoleon followed at the head of the second column 
of attack ; this was a moment when he shewed himself in per- 
son, impelled by the ardent desire of victory. He flew from 
one point to another, continually urging his troops onward 
to obtain some advantage of ground, that the enemy, an- 
noyed by the brisk fire of the artillery, might neither be 
able to maintain their position, nor persevere in their re- 
sistance.” 

* * * *. * * * * * 


General Drouot, the subject of the following anecdote, 
has given many proofs of the most undaunted bravery, he 
was was also reckoned a man of strong and clear under- 
standing ; can we then forbear smiling at seeing such a per- 
son impressed with an idea so weakly superstitious as that 
an old coat would preserve him from danger in battle. 

“¢ Bonaparte always dispatched him (Drouot) to situations 
where his duties exposed him to the greatest dangers; on 
these occasions, he took particular care to attire himself in 
his old uniform of a general of artillery, in which {he placed 
the greatest confidence, because no misfortune had ever hap- 
pened to him while he had worn it. When he was near 
the batteries, he always alighted, and he was so fortunate, 
that neither he nor his horses were ever wounded.” 

* * e *. * * * * . 


The Cossacks have been represented as little removed from 
savages; the following account shews them in a very different 


light, 
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“If a Cossack had a plentifal ration of brandy, bread, 
herring, and onions, allotted to him, he was contented; if 
to these was added a piece of boiled fish, he became a happy 
man; for these religious observers of Lent, would not for 
the world have toached meat. The Cossacks, young and 
old, are distinguished by a great partiality for children; they 
played with them, and bore all the sallies of their petalance 
without ever being out of humour: they would carry them 
in their arms for hours together, caressing them, and speak- 
ing to them in Russ, and endeavouring to make them prattle. 
Before sun-set, they commonly assembled in groups for the 
purpose of singing their hymns, or warlike songs; the me- 
lody of which is often very expressive. The ablest singer 
stands in the centre and leads the rest.” 


e * * * * . . . . * 


We shall close our extracts with an account of the Rus- 
sian mode of celebrating Easter. The Emperor of Russia 
and his forces were then at Dresden. 

“At break of day, the soldiers appeared most carefully 
dressed, and the Cossacks, the strictest observers of the re- 
ligious rites of their country, were especially observed pur- 
chasing eggs to present to their comrades, or milk, to pre~ 
pare the Pascha, or feast of Pentecost. The Russians every 
where were seen accosting each other in the streets, with- 
out distinction of rank, with the salutation, ‘ Christos woshres,’ 
Christ is risen; which was followed by the reply, ‘Istinnoe 
woshres,’ Yes, truly, he is risen. In this manner the elegantly 
dressed officer saluted the bearded Cossack, covered with 
his mantle of stuff. The Emperor himself did honour to 
this custom of his country, and having after midnight as- 
sisted at the solemn mass of Easter, in the Greek chapel, 
prepared in an apartment of the Brubl palace, which he in- 
habited, he addressed this pious salutation to the officers 
present. The feast of Easter morning was celebrated by 
the priests of several Russian regiments, in another chapel 
prepared at the residence of Prince Maximilian. It is said, 
that Easter was celebrated in the same manner in all the 
other towns of Saxony, in which any Russian troops were 
quartered, 
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THE RIVER DUDDEN, a Series of Sonnets; VaupRacour 
and Jutia; with other Poems. To which is annexed, A 
Topographical Description of the Country of the Lakes, in the 
North of England. By Witttam Worpswortu; 8vo. 


Peter Bett, and Benjamin, the Waggoner, had given us 
almost a disgust to Mr. Wordsworth’s Muse; for to such a ri- 
diculous height has he carried his affectation of simplicity in 
these two last productions, that he left us little hope of seeing 
his genius break the fetters of his school. It has done so, 
however, and it now bursts upon us with a brilliancy and 
pathos, a grandeur and a true simplicity, which, if he al- 
ways wrote thus, would, indeed, entitle him to be called the 
poet of Nature. 

The River Dudden is the principal poem; the author de- 
scribes, in a series of sonnets, thirty-three in number, the 
various beauties of scenery which adorn its course, and which 
he has painted in general in the most felicitous manner: the 
mind must have, indeed, little telish for the beauties of na- 
ture, that is not fired with enthusiasm in perusing his de- 
scription of them. In Vaudracour and Julia, he paints the 
power of love in a manner at once so natural, and so ex- 
quisitely poetical, that we regret we cannot extract some 
passages. The remaining poems, thongh not entitled to such 
high praise as those we have noticed, are nevertheless ex- 
tremely pretty. If our pleasure is now and then damped by 
the author’s relapsing into the peculiarities, or defects, which- 
ever our readers chuse to call them, of his school, it must be 
owned that these instances are rare, and we must not quarrel 
with what is excellent, merely because it is not quite perfect. 


TALES OF THE HEART; by Mrs. Opie; 4 vols, 12mo. 


PeRuaps no writer of the present day possesses so fully as 
Mrs, Opie the power of interesting us by presenting us with 
vivid and natural portraits of human feelings and passions, as 
exhibited in domestic life. Outer authors surprise, elevate, 
or dazzle our imaginations by romantic incident, splendid 
imagery, or the description of highly-wrought character, in 
scenes and situations remote from the habits of ordinary life ; 
but she has achieved the far more difficult task of uniting our 
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suffrages by narrating ordinary and probable events, in a 
manner at once true to nature, and yet novel and touching; 
while in the developement of character, she displays such an 
accurate knowledge of the human heart, such justness of prin- 
ciple, and so much warmth of feeling, as excite at once our 
sympathy and admiration. Some little disappointment will 
be felt, however, by those who contrast the tales before us, 
with her earlier productions, for much as we find in them-to 
praise, we ave yet compelled to say, they are in many pasts 
inferior to her former warks. ‘Ef, however, she lose in some 
respects by being compared with herself, there are few others 
by a comparison with whom she would not gain. The first 
tale, Love, Mystery, and Superstition, is very interesting; 
our sympathy is powerfully excited for the unfortunate Ri- 
naldo and Angela; but we must observe, Mrs. Opie has fallen 
into an errar, whey she speaks of the former as having taken 
his vows at seventcen; no monk can be professed previous 
to the age of twenty-one. The second tale, The Two Sir 
Williams, is a very pleasing domestic. sketch; the supper 
scene is admirable, and has a very dramatic effect. The 
story of The Two Sins, is exquisitely written throughout; 
Ronald never for a moment loses his hold on our hearts, 
Nothing can be more exquisitely pathetic than the descrip- 
tion of his feelings on leaving the paternal home, and on 
recovering his poor old parents; the contrast between him 
and his brutal brother is admirable. The catastrophe, though 
we were in some degree prepared for it, thrilled us with lror- 
ror. The story of A Woman’s Love, contains many striking 
passages ; but it is upon the whole inferior, both in inte- 
rest and pathos, to the generality ‘of Mrs. Opie’s produc- 
tions. The continuation of it, A Wife’s Duty, is much bet- 
ter written: the suffering wife, Helen Pendarves, is ad- 
mirably drawn; it is one of this authoress’s principal 
merits that she paints the feminine virtues in the brightest 
and the loveliest colours, The plot of The Opposite Neigh- 
bour, is ingenious and well wound up; but Evelyn’s ro- 
mantic stratagem is certainly inconsistent with the general 
tone of his character. The concluding tale, Benevolence and 
Selfishness, is delightfully written. Never did benevolence 
wear a more amiable form than that of Sir Edward Mere- 
dith. All the characters are, in fact, sketched in a masterly 
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manner, and supported with the greatest spirit throughout. 
The style of the work has the same elegant and pathetic 
simplicity which distinguish Mrs. Opie’s former productions. 
We regret that we can anly give a short extract; it is from 
the conclusion of the tale of A Wife’s Duty. z 

* oo * * * * * * 





* 

“Pendarves continued to resist the impurtunitics of La 
Beauvais to visit her; but at length she sent a friend to tell 
him, she believed she was dying, and trusted he would not 
refuse to bid her farewell. Pendarves could not, dared not, 
refuse to answer this appeal to his feelings; and he repaired 
to her hotel; in which, though he knew it not, she was main- 
tained by one of the new members of the Convention, whom 
she had inveigled to marry her according to the laws of the 
Republic. When he arrived, he found her scarcely indisposed ; 
and, reproaching her severely with her treachery, he told her, 
that all her artifices were vain; that his heart had aiways 
been his wife’s, though circumstances had enabled her to 
lure him from me; that now I had shone upon him in the 
moments of danger more brightly than ever, and was dearer 
than ever; and he conjured her to forget a guilty man, who, 
though never likely to be happy again with the woman he 
adored, yet still preferred his present solitary, but guiltless 
situation, to all the intoxicating hours which he had ‘passed 
with her. 

“La Beauvais, who really loved him, was overcome with 
this solemn renunciation, and fell back in a sort of hysterical 
affection on the couch, and while he held her hand, and was 
bathing her temples with essences, her husband rushed in, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Villain, defend yourself!’ he gave a pistol 
into the hand of Pendarves; then firing himself, the ball took 
effect: and while De Walden was waiting his return at his 
lodgings to give him my letters of recall avd of forgiving 
love, he was carried thither a bleeding and a dying man! 
But he was conscious; and while Juan, who called by ac- 
cident, remained with him, De Walden came to break the 
dread event to me, and bear me to the couch of the suf- 
ferer. : 

“He was holding my letter to his heart. 

«It has healed every wound there,’ said he, * except those 
by conscience made, and it shall lie there till all is over.” 

vaL. XI—S. 1. K 
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“ Silent, stunned, I threw myself beside him, and joined my 
cold cheek to his. 
“©Oh, Helen! and is it thus we meet? is this our re-union” 
“Live! do but live,’ cried I, in a burst of salutary tears, 
‘and you shall find how dearly I love you still; and we 
shall be happy !—happier than ever!’ 
“ He shook his head mournfully, and said, he did not de- 
sire to live, and to be so happy.” 





* * * * * * * * « * 


“saw before me not the erring husband—the being who 
had blighted my youth by anxiety, and wounded all the dear- 
est feelings of my soul, but the playfellow of my childhood, 
the idolized object of my youthful heart, and the husband 
of my virgin affections; and I was going to lose him, and 
he lay pale and bleeding before me, and his last, fond, lin- 
gering look of unutterable love was now about to close on 
me for ever. : 

“*She has forgiven me,’ he faltered out; ‘and oh! mayst 
thou forgive my trespasses against thee, Helen! It is sweet 
and consoling, my only love, to die here,’ said he, laying 
his cheek upon my bosom :—and he spoke no more! 


THE ONE-POUND NOTE, and other Tales; 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tuese volumes are the production of that ingenious and 
industrious novelist Mr. Lathom. They will not detract from 
his reputation. The first story, The One-Pound Note, is a 
tale of humble life; there is a good deal of originality in 
the plot; the character of William Mc Tavish is nataral and 
well drawn. The unfortunate Sandiman is spiritedly depicted, 
but we are not quite satisfied with him in a moral point of 
view. The catastrophe of this tale grates rather harshly on 
our feelings. We are much pleased with the second tale, 
The Wife, the Mistress, and the Friend; the character of 
Amelia is pleasing, and well supported throughout. The 
third story is a romantic tale; it is well written, and will 
be read with interest by those who are fond of the marvellous 
and surprising. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR JULY, 1820. 





From the deep and general interest which the situation of Her 
Majesty continues to excite, we feel certain that our fair readers 
will wish to have a regular detail of the proceedings in her case ; 
we shall therefore take up the subject from our last Number, in 
which we stated that she had refused to comply with the re- 
quest of the House of Commons. In consequence of her doing 
so, the Committee of Lords proceeded to the examination of 
the papers contained in the green bag; and from the contents 
of these papers, unsupported as they have yet been by any 
evidence, and unfounded as all the charges contained in them 
may, and we have no doubt will prove to be, the Committee of 
Lords have thought proper to recommend that a Bill of Pains, 
Penalties, and Divorce, should be brought against Her Majesty. 
Ministers eagerly seized this recommendation, and a Bill was 
accordingly brought in, charging Her Majesty with an adul- 
terous intercourse with a foreigner of the name of Bartolomo 
Pergami, or Bergami, whom she is stated to have taken into 
her service in a menial station, and afterwards conferred upon 
him, and upon his near relations, several of whom she is also 
said to have taken into her household, many marks of her 
especial favour and protection; that she has procured for 
Pergami orders of knighthood, and titles of honour; and that 
having taken upon herself, without any lawful authority, to 
institute an order of knighthood, she has conferred the same 
upon him.—The Bill also charges Her Majesty with general 
levity and impropriety of conduct; and concludes, by praying 
that she be deprived of the title of Queen, and that the mar- 
riage between Her Majesty and the King be dissolved. . 

The Bill having been read a first time, was then ordered to 
be printed, and copies of it furnished to their Majesties, and 
to their law-officers, The second reading of it -was fixed for 
the 19th of August, when a call of the House of Peers will 
take place at 10 o’clock in the morning, when counsel will be 
heard on both sides, and witnesses examined previous to the 
second reading of the Bill. Lords Grey, Holland, and Erskine, 
in speeches of considerable length, urged, that in justice to 
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the Queen, she ought to be furnished with a specification of 
the charges, and a list of the witnesses against her, with the 
respective abodes and conditions of the latter. The House, 
however, adjourned, without the suggestion of the Noble Lord’s 
being attended to. A copy of the Bill was sent to Her Ma- 
jesty; she received it with the dignified firmness of conscious 
innocence, and presented a Petition to the House of Lords, 
praying that a list of the witnesses might be furnished to her. 
This demand, in itself so just and reasonable, was ably and 
eloquently seconded by several of the Peers, but it was finally 
overruled for want of precedent. 

Justice, common sense, and common humanity, alike revolt 
from this proceeding, which gives to the accuser every advan- 
tage, and takes from the accused the fairest means of defence. 
From all that we have been able to collect, respecting the 
witnesses against Her Majesty, they are, generally speaking, 
of such a-description, that Her Majesty’s counsel, if they 
possessed the: means of making enquiries respecting them, 
could easily prove from their conduct and situation in life, that 
they are not persons to be believed upon their oath. Twelve 
of these persons arrived on the 7th of July, from Italy; and 
really, if they are to be regarded as a specimen of'the rest, we 
may conceive that ministers have searched all the receptacles 
of abjeot guilt and misery in the country to find them. Their 
‘appearance, ‘with one or two exceptions, is similar to that of 
those wretched-looking beings who go about our streets with 
monkeys and dancing-dogs. On their landing at Dover, they 
were much abused and very roughly handled, particularly by 
the women. The mail-coach was engaged to také them to 
London, but drove off without them, because the proprietor 
was afraid that the coach would be broken to picces. At last 
they got off in a post-coach and two post-chaises. It is said, 
that the Milan commission, by which the evidence has been 
collected against Her Majesty, has cost the nation upwards of 
£23,000, and we are sure that those who possess any know- 
ledge of the present state of Italy, will perféctly agree with an 
honourable member of the House of Commons, who declared 
that he was certain he could procure in that country, for half 
the sum, evidence enough to ruin the character of the most 
virtuous woman that ever existed. We may form some notion 
of the credit that is to he attached to [italian testimony, from 
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the circumstance of their own courts of justice, which certainly 
must know the national character better than we can pretend 
to do, having established a rule, that, in every criminal case, 
the party accused shall be furnished with a list of witnesses, 
and copies of the papers or proofs against them, eight days 
before trial; and that no witness shall be examined whose 
names and designations are not specified in such list. It should 
also be recollected; that in every town or village rather, in 
Italy, a dialect is spoken, which-is nearly unintelligible any 
where else. Now it appears, that the whole country has 
been diligently searched for witnesses against Her Majesty, 
and pray, who is to put the testimony delivered in this va- 
riety of dialects or jargons rather, into such language as 
shall convey to us the true meaning of the witnesses?—the 
theory is nearly impossible. 

But though thus environed with perils, Her Majesty has 
lost none of the noble firmness which has hitherto marked 
her conduct; and her magnanimous conduct in this her present 
most trying situation, is properly appreciated by the people 
of England. Dutiful and loyal addresses have been presented 
to her from different parts of the kingdom. On the 15th of 
July, a most spirited address was voted to Her Majesty, by 
the inhabitants of the borough of Newbury ; and on the 18th, 
Lord William Russel and Mr. Whitbread presented an Ad- 
dress from the borough of Bedford. Her Majesty has taken a 
villa at Barnes, as a summer residence; and we understand 
that it is her intention to continue in this country. 

On the 17th, a Court of Common Council was held, for the 
purpose of petitioning both Houses of Parliament to reject 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties against the Queen, on the 
ground of its being wholly inapplicable to the present times, 
and totally unfit to attain the ends of justice. This Petition 
was rejected by the Lords on the 19th. A similar petition has 
been also presented to the Commons, by whom it was re- 
ceived. 

7th July, Lord Castlereagh gave notice in the House of 
Commons, that the King had given orders for the postpone- 
ment of the Coronation. Rumour now says that it is to be 
put off till next June. : 

Some time since, a stock-broker, , of, the name of William 

ks 
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Simpson, absconded to the Continent with considerable pro- 
perty, the frugal savings of industrious individuals, who en- 
trusted the same to him, to be deposited in the public funds. 
He has been taken, and brought back to this country; and on 
the 6th of July was indicted at the Old Bailey, for obtaining 
from William Offen, Exchequer-bills, and other negociable 
securities, to the amount of £1,000, and upwards. He was 
found guilty and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

“It is truly gratifying to us to be enabled to state, that the 
harvest every where throughout the United Kingdom, is likely 
to prove uncommonly plentiful. 

A case of much interest has recently been decided in the 
Court of Common Pleas: it was an action brought by Mr. 
Orme, against Messrs. Astley, Smith, Gaitskell, Hodges, 
Booth, and two others. ‘The plaintiff had formerly been a dis- 
tiller, but having failed in business, became agent for the 
house of Longdale and Company. The defendants, who were 
malt distillers and rectifiers, fixed the price of gin at twelve 
‘shillings a gallon, and passed a resolution, that any agent or 
servant, who should sell under that price, should be dis- 
charged by his employer. Mr. Longdale having a quantity of 
stock on hand, authorised the plaintiff to sell it 2d. a gallon 
under price, in consequence of which, the defendants insisted 
upon his discharging him; and refused otherwise to let him 
have a supply of raw spirits. Mr. Longdale was in: conse- 
quence obliged to dismiss Mr. Orme, who is a man of ex- 
cellent character, and has a large family. The situation, of 
which he was thus deprived, was about a thousand a year. 
The jury gave a verdict in his favour—Damages £1,500. 

A singular case came on on the 11th of this month, in the 
Court of King’s-bench._—Mr. Sergison, brother-in-law to Co- 
lonel Sergison, deceased, was the defendant; the plaintiff was 
the widow of the colonel. The object of the defendant was 
to prove, that a young girl of thirteen, whom Mrs. Sergison 
asserted was her own daughter and that of her deceased 
Husband, was in reality a suppositious child, who had been 
“imposed by Mrs. Sergison on her deceased husband as bis, 
After a trial of considerable length, the suppositiousness of 
the child was completely established.. This poor innocent, 
who was thus made the instrument of fraud, has a mother 
stil living, but in a very low station. 
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CauTION TO YOUNG LADIES HOW THEY FALL IN |.0VE.— 
A young lady of interesting appearance and respectable con- 
nections, was recently, in default of bail, sent ‘to the House 
of Correction, for molesting Sir Thomas Mostyn; with whom, 
it is stated, she has fallen violently in love, and who takes 
this method, which, is certainly not a very gentle one, of 
curing her passion. 

July 22d—Intelligence has just reached us, that a complete 
and bloodless revolution has taken place in Naples. The 
King has promised a free constitution to his‘subjects, and 
every thing is proceeding with the utmost harmony and tran- 
quillity. 

25th. Some further important information respecting the 
above, has arrived by way of Paris. It appears, that the 
period of eight days, which the king fixed in his proclama- 
tion of the 6th, for the publication of the constitution, was 
too long for the impatience of the army, or rather of those 
who direct it. The insurgents of Avellino accordingly sent 
deputations, while their associates at Naples formed com- 
mittees, and supported their demands. They required the 
constitution of the Cortes of 1812 to be adopted without de- 
lay, and signed by the king in twenty-four hours. A nego- 
ciation took place in the morning of the 7th, and about noon, 
a royal rescript appeared, in which his Majesty, alleging 
that the state of his health did not permit him any longer 
to execute the dutics of royalty, appoints his son, the Duke of 
Calabria, his Vicar-general, with all the rights attached to 
the rank which there is called Alter Ego. 

Soon after, the prince published a proclamation promising 
the constitution, but this did not satisfy the insurgents; they 
insisted that the promise should be made by the king, and 
signed by himself. Accordingly a new proclamation appeared 
in the evening, signed by the king, in which his Majesty 
confirmed the promise made by the prince his son, and pledged 
his faith to swear fidelity to the constitution before the pro- 
visional Junta about to be performed, preparatory to his 
taking the oaths before a general parliament lawfully assem- 
bled. Annexed to this proclamation was a decree by the 
‘prince, promulgating the adoption of the consitation, subject 
to such modifioations as the representatives of the nation 
might think proper. The same evening some regiments re- 
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turned in good order to Naples. All the inhabitants con- 
curredin maintaining tranquillity. 

The provisional junta was partially formed on the 10th ; 
it is to consist of fifty-five members, but as yet only five are 
appointed. They are to present to the prince a list of twenty 
names, out of which he will choose ten to complete the number. 
A commission of general safety for the city of Naples has 
also been formed. No disturbance is, however, apprehended, 
and, in particular, no possible danger to the Royal Family 
is anticipated. As for some days past no vessel has sailed 
from the port, it is believed, that a general embargo has 
been imposed. 


ae 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Suny 3d. A fair candidate for public favour made her 
debit in the character of Portia, in The Merchant of Venice. 
She is rather tall; her person is elegantly formed, and her 
countenance is handsome and expressive ; her voice is clear, 
full, and harmonious. She evinced throughout a just concep- 
tion of the author; and bating the timidity inseparable from 
a first appearance, played the part in a manner which 
justifies our saying, that she promises to be a great acqui- 
sition to the stage. Kean was the Shylock. We have not 
room to dilate upon the merits of his performance, we shall 
therefore only say, 

“He was the Jew which Shakspeare drew.” 

The house closed on the 9th, with the comedy of The 

Provoked Husband; it will re-open next, month. ¥ 


HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Orveneo on the 10th of July, with the Comedy of The Green 
Man, in which Terry played Mr. Green, with all the originality, 
spirit, and feeling, which marked his first performance of that 
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character. Jones also played his old part in his best man- 
rer. A new farce, called Oil and Vinegar, was afterwards 
performed for the first time. The main incident upon which 
the piece tarns, is taken from a farce now obsolete, called 
The Contrast. Two lovers, when in the bloom of youth, had 
entered into a contract, which was to be fulfilled when the 
‘gentleman returned from India; twenty years, however, elapse 
before be does come, and, in the mean time, the lady falls 
in love with a very young man, and the gentleman, on his 
part, conceives a violent attachment to a blooming girl. Of 
course, the object of each is to annul the contract; if we 
recollect right, this is managed in the old farce with mach 
More humour and spirit than in this new version of it, which 
Mr. Hook has given us. It is at length brought about; but, 
death to the hopes of the ancient inamoratoes, they discover 
that the two young people, to whom they are attached, are 
actually busband and wife. The old gentleman and fady 
act in the usual way, first scold, and then forgive the offenders; 
and being thus deprived of young helpmates, they return to 
their first views, and marry each other. Our readers will 
perceive by this sketch, that the piece has no claim to ori- 
ginality; but it is a showy, amusing trifle, which cbmplete- 
ly answers the principal purpose of farce, for it makes us 
laugh heartily. Terry (Sir Authur Grimsby), and Mrs. Gibbs 
(Lady Constance) were quite at home in the principal cha- 
racters. The former, always natural and chaste, Was emi- 
nently happy in his portraiture of the old baronet’; and the 
exquisite comic talents of Mrs. Gibbs were very sucvess- 
fatly exerted in depicting the tender emotions of the anti- 
quated maiden. We must not forget Jones, who, im the 
character of an active idlet, neglecting bis own affairs to 
attend to those of every body else, was inexpressibly ‘amas- 
ing. The farce went off with great spirit. The company mus- 
ters this year unusually strong. 


g) 
THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


THE season commenced with a new opera, in one act, 
called The Promissory Note; it is a free translation of a 
French piece, entitled La Lettre de Charge; and is really an 
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exquisite morceau. The plot is regular, and very ingeniously 
contructed, and the dialogue remarkably easy and spirited. 
The performers appeared to have caught the French spirit of 
the piece, for they exerted themselves with more than their 
usual vivacity. Wrench depicted a fond husband, who does 
not know whether to be,jealous or not, in the happiest man- 
ner. Pearman played a lively character with much nature 
and spirit; and gave the songs in his best manner; but the 
sauce piquante to this delightful little piece, was our old fa- 
vourite Miss Kelly; her personation of the widow was ini- 
mitable. 

JuLy 20th. An opera, called Woman’s Will—a Riddle, was 
performed for the first time. We cannot enter into a de- 
tail of the plot, which is interesting, though not arranged 
with sufficient clearness. ‘The Duchess of Mantua, (Mrs. 
W. Chatterley) proposes a riddle to a young nobleman, Ce- 
sario, (Pearman) which he is to solve, under pain of impri- 
sonthent, perhaps death, if he fails. Cesario and the Princess 
Clementine, daughter to the Duchess, are lovers; she elopes 
from her mother, disguises herself, and offers her assistance 
to Cesario to find out the riddle. She appears in various 
assumed characters, and suggests many different things, but 
always avoids giving him the right solution, in the hope that 
he will discover it himself. He proves, however, so dull an 
expounder of riddles, that she is compelled at last to reveal 
it to him, and we are informed, that the solution of the 
enigma, Woman’s Will, is—always to have her will. This 
piece promises to be a great favourite; it is well written, 
and affords uncommon scope to the talents of the principal 
performers. Miss Kelly’s character was cxtremely arduous; 
but she was every way equal to it. Cesario was very well 
played by Pearman; Bartley performed an old courtier, who, 
with a very shallow understanding, affects profound skill in 
politics; this part is quite in his line, and he made the most 
of it. Harley, in Corvino, a servant, who is quite a gourmand, 
was inexpressibly ludicrous. 

The music is pleasing. The seenery and decorations do 
credit to the liberality of the proprietor. The Epilogue was 
spoken in character by Miss Kelly; it is neat, playful, and 
pointed; and we need not say, it was admirably delivered, 

@ company consists of the usual performers. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR AUGUST, 1820. 


WALKING DRESS. 


A Roun high dress composed of cambric-m uslin: the skirt is 
trimmed at the bottom with full bands of thin jaconaut muslin, 
which are edged with Urling’s lace. The corsage is of mo- 
derate length in the waist; it fastens behind; the back is tight 
to the shape, and rather narrow at bottom; the front is richly 
ornamented with lace. Long sleeves, of an easy width, sur- 
mounted by very full epaulettes, formed into a double row 
of puffs, by letting-in lace. The spencer worn with this dress 
is composed of lavender coloured zephercene. The body is 
tight to the shape; the waist is the usual length. A large 
collar, lined with pink zephercene falls very low in the neck. 
The sleeves are nearly tight to the arm, and reach very far 
over the hand. The epaulette is composed of points of la- 
vender coloured satin, edged with pink zephercene; the bottom 
of the sleeve is finished by a cuff, also edged with pink. 
Head-dress, a bonnet composed of lavender coloured metal- 
lic gauze; the crown is round; it is ornamented with dra- 
peries of plain gauze to correspond; the brim is of a mo- 
derate size, and of a very becoming form; a bunch of white 
flowers is placed on one side of the crown; a lavender cc- 
loured riband ties the bonnet under the chin. Limeric 
gloves; black kid shoes. : 


EVENING DRESS. 


A ROUND dress, composed of Urling’s lace, over a white 
satin slip: the skirt is of an easy fulness; it is decorated at 
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the bottom with a trimming composed of rouleaux of bluc 
satin, laid on in a scroll pattern, and headed by a wreath 
of blue leaves, which are formed of an intermixture of satin 
and net; this trimming has a remarkably novel and striking 
effect. The corsage is rather long in the waist; it is tight to 
the shape in front; but has a little fulness at the bottom of 
the waist behind, A single fall of broad lace is set on full 
round the bust, and falls over. Short, full sleeve, composed 
of an intermixture of gros de Naples and lace. The hair is 
dressed very full on the forehead, in loose curls; it is a 
little parted in front; the hind hair is disposed in full bows, 
which are fastened up with pearl combs. Necklace and 
ear-rings, pearl, White kid gloves, and white silk shoes. 
We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the corset d la 
Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-strect, Covent-Garden, for both 
these dresses. 

We have to thank a marchande des modes in St. James’s- 
street, to whose elegant taste our Museum has frequently 
been indebted, for a sight of the tasteful novelties which 
we shall endeavour to describe to our fair readers. 

The firstis a pelisse and bonnet, calculated for the morn- 
ing promenade. The pelisse is composed of bright green 
reps silk, and lined with white sarsnet. The back is full; 
the waist of a moderate length; and the fronts tight to the 
shape. The collar, which partly stands up and parly falls 
in the neck, forms at once a collar and a small pelerine; 
it is rounded at the corners in front, but peaked behi::d. 
The sleeve is rather wide. The trimming, which goes ali 
round the pelisse, consists of a fulness of dark green satin, 
fancifully interspersed with large leaves of reps silk, which 
are so laid on as to furm the satin into puffs between the 
leaves. The epaulette corresponds with the trimming; the 
bottom of the sleeve, and the collar, is trimmed in a similar 
style, but the trimming is much narrower. A rich cord 
and tassel goes round the waist, and the hips are finished 
by silk ornaments, which, as well as the cord and tassel, 
correspond in colour with the dress. 

The bonnet is composed of an intermixture of green gauze 
and reps silk; the crown is rather low, but not so low as 
they are worn in general, and resembles, in some degree, a 
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Turkish turban in form; the crown is composed of silk, but 
there is a fulness of gauze goes round, the top, which is 
confined at regular distances by small straps of reps silk, 
in the shape of leaves: the brim is uncommonly large; it 
is much deeper on one side than on the other; it is composed 
of fluted gauze, and edged with green satin; a single fall 
of broad white lace is set on full round the edge of the 
brim; a bunch of unripe corn adotns one side of the crown, 
and a rich green riband fastens. it upder the chin, 

The other articles consist of a dinner and evening dress; 
the first is composed of clear muslin; it is cut moderately 
low round the bust, which is edged by a -broad lace, that 
falls over @ Venfant, and is looped up round the bust by 
very small pale pink satin bows; under this trimming, 
at the hind part of the bust, a double row of lace is set 
on fall, so as to form a round pelerine. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of oval puffs, let in at some 
distance from each other; the spaces in which these puffs 
are set, are edged with pink satin; a row of muslin is let 
in full between the puffs, and the fulness. is confined here 
and there by small pink bows. 

The evening dress is composed of pale blue figured gauze ; 
the body is cut low round the bust; it fastens behind, 
and is made loose, but is formed to the shape by a white 
satin brace, of a very novel and elegant description, which ° 
crosses in the middle of the back, is terminated by a small 
peak behind, and forms a stomacher, which is also peaked 
in front; these peaks are edged with narrow blond, and the 
bust is trimmed to correspond. The sleeve is short and 
full; it is composed of blue gauze, surmounted by a small 
white satin mancheron. The skirt is trimmed with a full 
ruche of white transparent gauze, which is surmounted by 
a wreath of wild flowers. 

Promenade dress is nearly the same as last month; but 
white dresses are still more in favour. 

Fashionable colours are—pale blue, rose-colour, lavender, 
straw-colour, lilac, and different shades of green. 


VOL, XII.—S. 1. L 
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CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 
= 


In making our report of the home-dress of a Parisian 
élégante, we must begin with the dishabille, in which she 
appears at 

THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 


and here I must confess, that the party who are adverse 
to French fashions, will have some reason to triumph; for, 
honestly speaking, I can say very little in praise of the 
breakfast-dress of our fair neighbours; it consists, at pre- 
sent, of a petticoat composed of perkale, made long and 
rather fall, and finished at the bottom by a very deep 
flounce, disposed always, in the most formal manner pos- 
sible, in deep plaits. A short wrapper is worn with this 
petticoat, which is vilely fashioned; for it is neither tight 
enough to fit the shape, nor sufficiently loose to have an air 
of easy dishabille; the waist is very long, the sleeves are 
also wide and long. The wrapper comes up to the throat, 
and is made with a wide high collar, which, during the 
present warm weather, falls into the neck, and forms a 
kind of pelerine, leaving the dress open at the throat. The 
wrapper is trimmed to correspond with the petticoat. 

Such is the matinal garb of a fashionable Frenchwoman; 
and my fair countrywomen might well exclaim against it, 
as a frightful disguise, if its dowdy effect was not in a 
great measure counteracted by a morning-cap, of an un- 
commonly simple and tasteful form, and which is always 
adapted to the particular style of countenance of the wearer. 
These caps are, in general, of the cornette, that is to say, 
mob-shape; but, as mobs do not become every body, and 
as round caps are not comme il faut in undress, a style 
of cap has lately been introduced, which partakes a little 
of the {form of both; and which is called a demi-cornette. 
Undress caps are, therefore, at present, of the cornette 
and demi-cornette kind.—The first are most in favour with 
the oval-faced belle, the latter is generally adopted by those 
ladies whose round or full faces render a mob-cap unbe- 
coming to them. 
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Let us now see of what materials these head-dresses are 
made, and what ornaments decorate them.—The first is 
appropriate enough; they are composed, in general, of fine 
muslin, and trimmed with narrow lace; the cauls are al- 
ways low;' some are quartered like an infant's cap; others 
are round, and are decorated with puffs of muslin let in. 
The majority are ornamented with embroidery at each side 
of the caul; and a few caps, made of cambric muslin, or 
perkales, as the French call it, have the cauls so covered 
with embroidery, that you can hardly discover the materials 
of which they are made. 

The cornettes have the ears, in general, cut small, and 
placed very far back; they just meet under the chin, 
where they fasten with a bow of riband; the demi-cor- 
nettes also fasten under’ the chin-with a riband; the 
head-pieces of both are of a moderate breadth, and there 
is always a full border of lace, which goes all round, and 
is frequently double, and even sometimes triple, over the 
face. I need hardly say, that this full style of border is 
generally worn by those ladies whose large and harsh fea- 
tures render it necessary for them to study how to throw a 
little softness into their countenances. 

Breakfast caps are either trimmed with knots or cockades 
of riband, or close wreaths made of riband, or rosettes com- 
posed of a mixture of riband and lace; flowers are never 
worn in complete dishabille; and I am sure, in this respect, 
all my fair readers will agree with me, that French taste is 
correct. 

Dinner gowns are of two sorts; the first are made in a 
half-dress style, and serve for home costume or social par- 
ties; the others are proper only for full dress, Half-dress 
is now universally made of perkale. Waists are worn very 
long; the body is made, in general, high, but without a 
collar. The sleeves are long, and almost tight to the arm;- 
but as this fashion cannot be generally becoming, those 
belles who are conscious that their arms are not round and 
well formed, have their sleeves made with alternate full 
broad bands, and plain narrow strips of muslin; by which 
ingenious contrivance the want of symmetry is concealed. 
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Let us now take a peep at full dress; the materials of 
which, at present, are gauze, crape, tissue, and white satin. 
‘The waist must be long; in other respects, a lady may 
have the body of her gown made as she pleases, and, you 
may be sure, to set off her figurejto advantage; thus, if she 
is well made, she appears in the robe a la vierge, the body 
of which fits the natural shape exactly; it is cut in a be- 
coming and modest manner round the bust, and the sleeves, 
which in fall dress must be short, are sufficiently so to 
display the beauty of the arm. If a lady’s figure is thin, 
the back of the dress is made full: and the folds round the 
bust give a fulness to that part of the form. Full-dress 
gowns are trimmed with lace or gauze flounces, or satin 
rovleaux. 

It-is to her coeffure that the attention of the French belle 
is. chiefly directed in full-dress; infinite are the prins which 
she takes, or at least which she makes her hair-dresser 
take, to arrange the braids and curls in a style most be- 
coming to her features; for, at present, the head-dress is 
of hair orngmented with feathers, flowers, or jowels; and 
some whimsical élégantes, who are handsome enough to look 
well in whatever they.. wear, occasionally mingle all three. 
When flowers are mingled with feathers, the former gene- 
rally form a wreath, which is placed at the base of the 
former, Roses, lilies, violets, honeysuekels, lilacs, labur- 
nums, and a variety of wild flowers, are all ‘fashionable. 
Blue, lilac, and rose-colour, are the only hues in favour for 
dresses; but white is in still greater estimation. 


seecee 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


<i 


IBERIA.—Aw Ope. 


This beautiful Ode has been presented tous from the portfolio of a gentleman of 
distinguished talents, and was written upon seeing the transports, with the Bri- 
tish troops on board, pass Torbay, on their passage to Spain inthe ycar 1809. 


Hark! from proud Iberia’s shores 
The distant swell of battle roars! 
Hark! upon the evening gale, 
Shouts of freedom seem to sail, 
Whilst sounds confus’d float on the wind, 
Of triumph and of death combin'd! 
And lo! a form of giant size, 
Above the hills is seen to rise ; 
The curtled crown her bruw displays, 
Reflects the evening’s parting blaze, 
Her blood-red banner waving wide, 
Glitters o’er Biscay’s swelling tide, 
On bold Asturia’s vine-clad hills she stands, 
And calls, with echoing voice, her patriot bands— 


“ Spaniards! fam’d in warlike story, 
Ye whose sires for freedom bled! 
Mindful still of ancient glory, 
Proudly raise each dauntless head. 


“ Through your mountain barriers pouring, 
Gallia’s lawless hordes draw nigh, 
Whilst their eagles proudly soaring, 
O’er your plains in terror fly. 
L3 
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“ By those names in battle glorious, 
Who at Roncevalles died— 
By those valiant bands victorious, 
Who the Moorish ranks defied— 


« By each sacred bond I call you— 
By each heart-ennobling tie— 
Let not fear or death appal you— 
Blest in such a cause to die! 


“ Lo! before your harbours riding, 
Monarchs of the azure tide, 
Gallia’s powerless threats deriding, 
Britain’s fleets in peace allied. 


“ Rouz’d by every proud emotion, 
Which the swelling heart can warm, 
Mighty island of the ocean, 
"Zo! we claim thy powerful arm. 


“ By those manes dear to glory— 
By thy sable warrior’s shade— 
Oh! recall his matchless story, 
And impart thy generous aid.” 


Towering sublime upon her sea-borne car, 

Britannia hears the awakening call from far, 

With prows unnumbered cleaves the billowy main, 
And bears her freeborn sons to fight for Spain. . 
Her cause once known, each hostile feeling ends, 

For Freedom's champions are Britannia’s friends. 


SUMMER’S MOONLIGHT ROSES. 
By MIS8 MARY LEMAN REDE. 


On, Nature! every varying light, 
In which I view thee shining— 

The rosy morn—the starry night, 
Or peaceful day declining— 

Is dear to me, and as I trace 
Each bright and latent charm, 

I feel thy soft and silent grace, 
My spirits sweetly calm, 
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But though I love the orient beam, 
Which dewy ‘mort discloses, 
More dear the rays, ‘that brighly gleam 
On summer's moonlight roses. 





When all is hush’d, and every: star 
Its little light is throwing, 

Around the hills that rise afar, 
Where soft the stream is flowing. 

When contemplation loves to stray— 
When Sorrow loves to grieve, 

And fet the sighs she hush’d all day, 
Her pensive bosom heave— 

When patient Hope serenely calm, 
On some fond dream reposes— 

Then, then I feel the nameless charm 
Of summer's moonlight roses. 


I'd rather stray among their sweets, 
With those warm hearts that love me, 

While every pulse of feeling beats 
To that pure orb above me, 

Than ‘mid the cloudless glare of day, 
Enjoy the festive hour, 

While round the merry roundelay, 
Rings lightly through the bower. 

Oh! give me soft and silent night, 
When ev'ry flow’ret closes, 

And that pale beam that loves to light, 
And kiss the moonlight roses. 

June 3rd. 1820. 


VERSES, 


ON WITNESSING THE INTERMENT OF R. R. OF THE R. N. FROM A 
WINDOW WHICH LOOKED INTO THE CHURCH-YARD OF 
THE TOWN OF L- . 





In her cold arms let him be laid*, 
Who first his infant form caress’d, 

And pillow soft his shrouded head, 
Upon a mother’s breast— 





* He was laid in his mother’s grave. 
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And ever hallowed be their rest, 
Till the last trampet’s awful strain 
Shall break the death-spell on the tomb impress’d, 
And rouze the slumbering dust again. 


What spot so fitting for his rest, 
As where maternal ashes sleep? 
Or where so lightly on his breast, 
Can ye the green turf heap? 
There filial tenderness shall weep 
And bathe his grave with sacred dew; 
And to the winds that mournful cadence keep, 
Sigh forth an agoniz’d adieu. 


Ye, his young friends, oh! see him laid 
In the cold grave with honours due, 
Nor let the starting tear be staid, 
His fate demands from you. 
Then look beyond that heaven of blue 
To that fair land, and blissful shore, 
Where tears no more the face bedew, 
And grief, and sin, are known no more. 
Thule, 1818. Ora. 


| 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM.—A Fracment. 


Hear this, all nations of the peopled earth! 
Men of all tongues and every language, hear! 
May peace be your’s—peace from the God of hosts! 
OQ! bend the knee, and worship him in fear. 

I thought it good to shew the mighty signs, 

The signs and wonders which the God most high 
Had wrought on me, to crush my tow’ring pride, 
And prove His justice and His majesty. 

How dreadful are His signs! and, oh! how great 
The mighty wonders of His forming hand! 

His kingdom shall from age to age endure, 

And His dominion shall for ever stand. 

As I, Nebuchadnezzar, was at rest, 

Safe in my house, upon my couch reclin’d, 
Within my palace flourishing in strength, 

And care and sorrow strangers to my mind, 


i 
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Isaw a dream that made me sore afraid, 
And all my thoughts were dark upon my bed, 
Wild terror seized resistless on my soul, 
And all my thoughts of power and greatness fled. 
Therefore I sent abroad through all the land, 
And all the sages to my palace came, 
While I decreed, they should before me stand, 
And tell the hidden meaning of my dream. 
Thule, 1812. Ora. 


TO SUMMER. 


Ler me hail the lovely season, 
Bearing nature’s bounteous store! 
Let all hearts endow’d with reason, 
To the gracious Giver pour! 


Thanks from bosoms warmly glowing, 
With grateful sense of every joy, 
May the blessings from him flowing, 
No rude passions e’er destroy! 


Mildness, in our bosoms reigning, 
Emblem be of Summer’s breeze, 

May our hearts, new blossoms gaining, 
Fruitful be as summer trees. 


‘Nature, bearing wreaths of flowers, 
Wafting perfume on her gale, 
Now invites us to her bowers, 
All her choicest gifts t’ inhale! 


Though we shun the sun’s bright splendour, 
*Tis his warm inspiring ray, 

That doth odour, beauty render, 

To this lovely summer's day ! 


God his wisdom and his kindness 
Manifests where’er we range, 

Dark, indeed, that mental blindness 
That sees Him not in ev’ry change. 
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*Tis His breath embalms the roses! 
’Tis His glory lights the sun! 
When that flower its odour loses, 
When that orb his race has run— 


He invites us to his Heaven, 

There eternal summer reigns! 

With His blessings here, He's given 

Hopes of bliss, that never wanes! Exvira. 


TO MARY. 


Yes, Mary! every joy is past, 

Joy so pure could never last; 

Oh! ever thus, from infancy, 

I’ve seen the dearest hopes decay, 

A favourite flower, or shrub, or tree 
More cherish’d, sooner died away. 


As the summer Zephyrs breathing 
Gently o’er the still blue lake, 

Or the sun’s bright rays descending, 
Softly virgin slumbers break, 

So sweet and transient was the touch 
Of bewitching beauty’s blush. 


To call thee mine, oh! that were bliss 
As pure as angels ever felt : 

How pensive have I thought of this— 
How happy would have been our state, 
Had not th’ unerring hand of Fate 
Denied a joy so blest. 


There is not on this earthly sphere 

A wilderness more barren, 

That when death seizes all most dear, 

Our youthful hearts to sadden. E.P.R. 
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THE VIOLET. 


Sweet Violet! that ventures through 
A spot of earth, refresh’d with dew, 
Child of the borders of a wood, 

By silence nurs’d in solitude, 


How lovely thou art blown and seen, 
Amid thy glossy leaves of green! 
The light air plays along with thee, 
Unconscious flower of modesty. 


Instructed by simplicity, 

Youth, love, and beauty, smile in thee; 
Retirement, virtue, peace, content, 
Are like thy image and thy scent. 


O! while I wander studious by, 

Where thou hast life, and thou wilt die, 
May hope and fancy pleasure find 

To sing thy worth, and tone the mind! 


April, 1820. Prior. 


LINES 


Au! let me live amidst dread war's alarms, 
The cannon’s thunder, and the din of arms, 
The drum, the brazen trumpet, in mine ears 
Sound sweeter than the music of the spheres; 
Though pain and death in every form appear, 
My conscience sound, my soul shall know no fear. 
What though I perish on th’ embattled plain, 
What cause for grief? or why should I complain? 
"Tis for my country—’tis at honour’s call— 
I fight, resolv'd to conquer, or to fall, 
Perhaps around my consecrated bier 
My —— too may shed a tender tear: 
That thought will comfort yield at life’s last breath, 
And cheer my heart amidst the pangs of death ; 
But if a kinder lot the Fates command, 
And I return to Britain’s happy land, 
Again I'll hail my much-lov’d native shore, 
And fold my —— in my arms once more. 

Jat February, 1819. W. JS, 
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SOLUTIONS. 
TO THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 


Wuenr’er we see a cloudless sky, 
We straight proclaim the day is pry; 
And eyes are pry when hearts are hard, 
And suff’rers tales they disregard ; 
*Twere well if not a few such men 
Had not a home except a DEN; 
Such characters of light and shade, 
Are by the poets well display’d, 
When DRYDEN, with a Shakspeare, vies, 
To raise his Tempest to the skies. 

July 5th, 1820. wW.wW. 


Now the broad sun extends his power on high, 

The air is genial and the weather pry; 

Now the bold lion marches from his DEN, 

And seeks his prey in tracks untrod by men; 

Like DRYDEN’S shepherd, while my flock should feed, 

I, in the shade, would linger with my reed, 

To sweeten Rosa’s slumbers, and endear 

This loveliest season of the rolling year. P. 


rc rae 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Thecommunications of Alpheus,—Germanicas,—S. l.—W. $,—*. Cambridge, 
J. M. Lacey,—and P. are received 


We have been favonred with several excellent Solutions of the Charade in 
our last, but as we have been unable to insert them, we trust the omission of 
them will be excused. 


The Essay of W. B. Esq.—*e, Paternoster Row,—Fidelia,—Amicns Femina, 
—J. H. B.—Candidus,—R, H.—Anna,—W. A —Ipswich,—G. Percy,—and P. 
are received. ; 





The Prize will be adjudged next month, and the fortunate Essay will ap- 
pear in the following one. 





Pad, Sept? 7820 ly Dean ke Miedisy. Thruatneedle Siro. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1820. 


Her late Royal Highness the Duchess of York. 


r we were to judge of a person by external appearances 
alone, or estimate the value of an individual by the ectat 
which has marked her actions, we should frequently be guilty 
of the greatest injustice, and form the most erroneous opinions. 
The most brilliant character, in@ct, may be the most aban- 
doned, and the most anobtrusive, the most distinguished for 
intelectual worth ; those therefore who stand the most conspi- 
cuous in the page of history, may not always be the most 
worthy of imitation, while numbers who have sunk into the 
grave with scarce a stone to tell where they lie, may have 
been patterns of all that is lovely in woman, or estimable as 
heman beings. Virtue, indeed, less rarely shines as a meteor 
than asa steady luminary, which, diffusing its brightest beams 
round its own orbit, cheers all who come within the sphere of 
its power with its benignant influence, and serves at once as 
a beacon to warn from danger, and an ensign to lead to si- 
milar exceHence. Such has been the case with the present 
amiable subject of our Memoir, whose life was one of such per- 
feet retirement, that the biographer will ever find it a difficult 
task to collect sufficient materials to compose a narrative 
capable of satisfying the curiosity of his readers; bat if, as 
a celebrated author observes, “ that woman is best of whom 
keast is said,” and that the highest compliment which can be 
paid to any female, is, that ‘ that she was known only in her 
domestic circle,” then may we cease to regret that the name 
of the Duchess of York will not be blazoned in the proad 
annals of Fame, and that she has passed away with only the 
VOL. XH—s. 1 “ es 
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simple tribute of individual worth to mark her existence. 
She is gone, indeed, where good deeds receive their best re- 
ward ; but the memory of her virtues, of her extensive and ju- 
dicious charities, of her universal benevolence and affability, 
will long be cherished in the breasts of those who had either 
the pleasure to witness, or the happiness to share, their effects. 

Her Royal Highness, Frederica Charlotta Ulrica, Duchess 
of York, was the eldest daughter of the late King of Prussia, 
by his Majesty’s first consort, the Princess of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel, and was the only offspring of that union. She 
was born May 7th, 1767, and owed, as in many other cases, 
most of the virtues which distinguished her character, to the 
watchful solicitade and tenderness of her mother, under whose 
eye she was carefully educated. His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of York, it is said, first saw and admired her at a 
grand review at Berlin, and on his second return to the 
court of Prussia, in the year 1791, he, by the consent of his 
royal parents, demanded the princess in marriage. The pre- 
liminaries were very quickly settled, the only one of any con- 
sequence being on the part of the King of Prussia, which sti- 
pulated, that His Royal Highness the Duke of York, upon no 
failure whatever of issue in the Royal line of the present fa- 
mily, should assert any claim upon the throne of Prussia, which 
restriction being instantly complied with, the ceremony was 
performed in the presence of the Royal Family of Prassia, 
and the principal Ministers of state, on the 29th of September, 
in the same year. The Royal Pair arrived in England about 
the latter end of the ensuing November, and the ceremony 
of a remarriage, which, by the act of Parliament, was in- 
dispensible, was performed at the Queen’s house, on Wed- 
nesday, the 23d of the same month. 

From the delicate state of her Royal Highness’s health, a 
life of retirement was always most congenial to her inclina- 
tions and happiness; but active in the service of others, her 
whole time was occupied in promoting the good of all who 
surrounded her, and it may safely be affirmed, that there 
is not a person in the neighbourhood of Oatlands, who has not 
had some cause to bless and respect her memory. She founded 
several excellent institutions, which His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, has ordered to be continued, and he has, in all 
other respects, scrupulously complied with whatever he sup- 
posed were the wishes of his deceased consort. 

{y' stature, the Duchess af York was rather below the coms 
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mon height, and her figure was proportionably delicate and 
slight ; her countenance was pleasing ; her complexion was ex- 
ceedingly fair, her hair light, her eyelashes extremely long, 
and her eyes blue, and remarkably brilliant; the general 
contour of her face bore a strong tesemblance to our own 
Royal Family. She read a great deal, was skilled in the usual 
accomplishments of her sex, and though not attached to the 
fine aris as a student, was remakable for the excellence of her 
judgment ; her leisure hours were devoted to the pursuit of horti- 
culture, of which she was passionately fond ; and the celebrated 
grotto and beautiful gardens of Oatlands will bear sufficient tes- 
timony that, in this respect, her taste could not be excelled. 

Her Royal Highness had long been in a declining state of 
health, and laboured under a dropsy and spasmodic affection 
of the chest; her sufferings consequently were extremely great, 
though alleviated by all that art could effect, or tenderness 
suggest; her death, therefore, as far as it concerns herself, is 
an event rather to be rejoiced at than deplored; nature, 
however, will demand her just tribute, and when the- virtu- 
oas die we cannot but mourn their departure. Her Royal 
Highness expired about nine o’clock on Sunday morning, Au- 
gust the 7th, in the 54th year of her age. 

Qn Monday, August 14th, the last solemn duties were paid 
to the remains of this lamented princess. ‘The obsequies were 
celebrated, by her own desire, in the most private manner, 
in the parish-church of Weybridge. About eleven o’clock on 
Monday, a number of children, whom the Duchess had sup- 
ported, habited in deep mourning, and weeping bitterly at 
the loss they had experienced, were led round the coffin two and 
two, by some of the ladies in waiting. At three o’clock, the 
procession, of which these children made part, set forward, 
and was niet at the gate of the church-yard, by the Rev. Dr. 
Haultain, and Clarencieux, King at Arms, when the coffin hay- 
ing been placed in the principal aisle, the burial-service was 
continued by the Rev. Dr. Haultain, not, however, without 
being repeatedly interrupted by the audible grief of the chil- 
dren, and of many of the spectators; when it was finished, 
Clarencieux proclaimed the style and title of the deceased ; 
and the procession returned to Oatlands, with the exception 
of the Duke of York, who set off for London; and thus, with- 
out further pomp, the mournful ceremony was concluded. 
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MARRIAGE; - 
A TALE. 


Hating himself at ev'ry step he taken, 
His mind approves the virtue he forsakes, 
And yet forsakes her. Crass. 


SKILLED in every graceful accomplishment, De Courcy never 
appeared to greater advantage than in a ball-room, and never 
had he been more emulous to excel, or more successfal in 
his endeavours, than at the present time. At the conclusion 
of the set, he led his beautiful partner to a retired and cool 
seat near the window, where they were almost concealed by 
the aromatic shrubs which were placed near it. The moon 
had just risen in all her loveliness, and illumined the spot 
where they were sitting; the sight recalled the wandering 
thoughts of De Courcy. ‘“ Those gentle beams,” said he to 
himself, “ are now shining full on the windows of my Agnes’s 
chamber! most probably she is at this moment buried ‘in 
sweet forgetfulness.’ Sleep on, my beloved; may angels guard 
thy rest!” “De Courcy,” cried her ladyship, “ whither are 
you gone?” He started, and was proceeding to apologize for 
his abstraction, when he was interrupted by the voices of 
persons who appeared very near them. “ Surely,” said one, 
“TI cannot be mistaken! was not that Arthur De Courcy 
who was just now dancing with Lady Desmond. I only 
saw him once sometime since, but he is not easily forgotten.” 
“You are right,” replied the other; “but from whence he 
springs, I am ignorant, but I suppose he has been doing penance 
in the country for his former extravagance.” De Courcy’s cheek 
burned with an indignant glow at this observation, and ke would, 
perhaps, have discovered himself, but the conversation was 
instantly continucd in a manner which kept him silent, “I 
am told he is married; is his wife here?” ‘No. I hear, how 
ever, she is extremely beautiful, though very unft for the 
wife of a man like De Courcy; an automaton, a mere do~ 
miestic drone.” “ What could possibly induce him to marry 
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her?” “ Love.”. ‘ Love! from what cause, if what you say. 
be true.” “Nay, that I cannot possibly tell, so 





Peace, curious fool, be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will? 


At all events, he seems badly mated, and not worse than 
this fascinating Lady Desmond. Who could ever have sup- 
posed she would have married a man like Sir William. . 
What think you of an exchange? Sir William and his Pas- 
torella would have suited admirably, while De Courcy and 
her ladyship would have made a most delightful pair.” The 
heart of De Courcy had beat with increasing violence dur- 
ing this conversation, and, at the coneluding words, he al- 
most involuntary tarned to her ladyship; the bright beams 
of the moon shone full on her face; their eyes met; they both 
trembled, but remained silent. De Courcy felt he ought to 
speak, and again turned to her; again their eyes met, but 
instantly her’s were withdrawn in evident emotion; his agita- 
tion became nearly insupportable; his tongue appeared chained, 
and he remained as if bound by a spell. A tear suddenly 
dropped from the rose over which her ladyship bent, upon 
his hand; he started. “‘ Georgiana!” he exclaimed, gently 
encircling her. ‘“ De Courcy!” she softly murmured, while 
her head sunk upon his shoulder. ‘Oh! dearest, dearest 
Lady Desmond,” cried De Courcy, “why do you weep? 
Oh! suffer me——” The voice of Sir William at this mo- 
moment roused them from their dangerous situation; he was 
enquiring for them, and in an instant they were both at his 
side. Sir William was too unconscious, and too happy to 
observe any agitation in either of them, and even the par- 
ties themselves seemed scarcely sensible of what had passed ; 
but De Courcy was in reality too much disturbed to endure 
the gaiety of the scene, and shortly after took his leave. 

His bosom was now all confusion; the feelings which agitated 
it were so mixed, so contradictory, and so unexpected, he 
coald neither analyze nor altogether account for them. “Ag- 
nes!” he exclaimed, “ I love thee as my soul’s best treasure, 
thou only art mistress here 7” but ashe pressed his hand to 
his breast, he felt the rose which the beautiful Lady Desmond 
had bathed with her tears, and which, when she dropped in 
her confusion, he had hastily secured, and placed there. “Oh! 

u3 
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lovely, vo lovely Georgiana!” added he, “why did I ever 
see you?’ Wretch that I am! can it be that I am the cause 
of sorrow to thee? He walked with increased speed to his 
lodgings, where, on his arrival, he found a letter from Agnes 
lying on the table; he hastily seized it, and ran over its 
contents with precipitation and impatience. 

-“T cannot, my De Courcy,” said she, “affirm that the 
hours pass slowly, though, I confess, they sometimes pass 
2 little heavily, away. Morning has hardly dawned, ere I 
find it evening, and evening becomes almost as rapidly 
morning: constantly occupied, I have no time for regret, and, 
but that my heart beats less warmly because I hear not my 
De Courcy’s step, but that my eye no longer meets the ap- 
proving smile of my beloved, and that the uninterrupted si- 
lence of the evening hour seems to oppress me with an un- 
usual sense of fatigue, and thata foolish tear will then invo- 
luntarily start, I should, perhaps, almost forget my husband 
was so many miles distant from me. ‘Yet how happy shall. 
Ibe when you are again restored to me! My darling babes 
almost make me angry with them, since, but for them, I 
might be with you. I ought not, however, to say this, if 
it were only for the pleasure our Edward afforded me the 
other evening; you must forgive a mother's prolixity, for re- 
member my nursery is at once my boudoir, my drawing- 
room, my all—of gaiety and variety. You recollect our fa- 
vourite passage in Kotzebue, “ the mother’s pleasures”—yes, 
dearest, we have watched the ivory tooth jast peeping from 
its rosy bed, we have rejoiced at our darling’s first attempt 
at walking, and we have experienced the delightful sensa- 
tions causcd by the first utterance of—papa, but, oh! he 
has not named the sweetest, purest joy a mother feels; that 
he has left for the feeble pen of your Agnes. lor the first 
time, I taught our pretty boy to kneel down beside me 
and repeat after me, ‘God bless and protect dear Papa, 
and bring him safe to us again, we implore thee.’ De 
€ourcy ! when, in imitation of me, I saw his beautiful eyes 
raised to that throne where my own best hopes repose, when 
I beheld his innocent hands folded in the attitude of earneat 
prayer, and heard the name of his Maker, for the first time, 
tremble on his lips, I felt an emotion that almost overpow- 
ered me, ‘ Receive my babe, oh! heavenly Father,’ I cried, 
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“make him thine eternally, preserve him from the contami- 
nation of the world, and grant, ob! grant his petition!’ What, 
my beloved, would I not havo given could you have clasped 
the darling to your heart, as 1 did to mine, when, starting 
up, he threw his snowy arms around my neck, and pressed my: 
cheek with his glowing lips, while he exclaimed, ‘ Bless ma- 
ma too, dear, dear mama.’” “ And may Heaven bless her,” 
ejaculated De Courcy, bursting into tears; “I need thy 
prayers, my boy; thou hast a weak, if not a guilty father! 
Ob! would that I were with you again; thy innocence might 
preserve me!” 

He threw himself upon his bed, and sought in forgetfal- 
ness a relief to the painful sensations which oppressed him, 
but sleep fied from his eyes: restless because unhappy, and 
unhappy because dissatisfied with bimeelt’, his fancy recalled 
no image on which he could dwell with complacency, nor offer 
any sabject on-which he could meditate with interest or com- 
posare. The past, the present, and the future, were equally 
present to his view, and the forms of Agnes and her boy, of 
Lady Desmond and his friend, floated equally indistinct be- 
fore him. In this disturbe:l state, he could not avoid com- 
paring his present feelings with those only of a few weeks 
prior datc, and contrasting the heated apartment he had just 
quitted, and the disordered one he now oceupied, with the 
pure chamber of his Agnes, perfumed with the breath of 
the roses which almost reached its casement, his confused 
thoughts, his feverish temples and aching head, with his late 
peaeeful sensations and approving conscience, and fervently 
wishing he was again an inhabitant of his retired and happy 
home; but to regret weakness and to conquer it arc very 

. different. No one’s conceptions of right and wrong could be 
more correct, or more nicely defined than were De Courcy’s; 
and it had ever been his lot, in all his dirclictions from the 
path of rectitude, to follow vice when he had most venerated 
virtue, and thus to add to the painfal conviction of error, the 
knowledge that he had always acted against his own judgment. 

Many and contradictory were the plans which he laid down 
for his future conduct, and the morning dawned ere he had 
come to any decisive determination how to act. Prudence 
told him he ought instantly to avoid all former intimacy; 
it was true, he could not accuse himself of being in love 
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with Lady Desmond, but reason compelled him to acknow- 
ledge that he was agitated at her remembrance. beyond what 
he ought to be, that a something had passed between them 
which ought to have been suppressed, and that he could not 
continue in her society without manifest danger to both. But 
how could he withdraw himself? What excuse could he make 
to Sir William, or even to the fair Georgiana herself, without 
appearing to interpret to her conduct a meaning of which she 
might be perfectly innocent of, and which could not fail to 
offend her delicacy. ‘I must go to Desmond House,” said 
he at length, ‘“‘as usual, but I must be more cautious. I 
will avoid all allusion to last night’s occurrence, and most 
probably I shall find, I had no ground whatever for appre- 
hension, and that I was a blockhead for noticing it at all.” 

Accordingly he paid his accustomed visit; her ladyship 
blushed as he approachod, and her tremulous hand and 
averted eyes, as he paid his morning salutation, betrayed that 
she at seast had not forgotten what had passed. Several 
days, however, elapsed, without giving rise to any fresh in- 
cident, and no indifferent spectator could have perceived 
the slightest alteration in the conduct of either; but though 
no appearance seemed externally to mark a difference, it was 
not the case internally with De Courcy, Before the evening 
mentioned, he had been extremely happy in the society of 
Lady Desmond, and as a remarkably handsome woman and 
delightful companion, le had greatly admired her, and felt 
flattered at being distinguished by her partiality, but further 
he had not gone: now, unfortunately, he viewed her with very 
different eyes; beautiful as he before confessed ber, she had 
now acquired still stronger claims to beauty, and the encomiums 
which were passed upon her charms were grateful to his 
own vanity, since he believed that that creature so lovely and 
so admired, for whom every man in private sighed, was 
secretly a prey to love of himself, and as. he watched the 
inelting softness of her late brilliant eyes, the suppressed sigh, 
and the varying colour which played on her cheek when he 
addressed her, he was rapidly imbibing a poison, as fatal 
as seductive, and yielding to a passion which, begun in weak~ 
ness, could end only in guilt. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BENEDICT; 


A TALE FOR MARRIED MEN. 
CHAP Il. 


For still the world prevailed, and its dread laugh, 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn. 





As the winter began to set in, EF found it attended with 
considerable inconvenience to reside so far from the spot 
where our business was carried on, and to accommodate me, 
Letitia willingly agreed to remove to town, although the 
dirt and bustle of the city were particularly disagreeable to 
her. In compliance with the request of Wilmot (the young 
man whom I before mentioned), I had agreed to his boarding 
with us, and found his society a more agreeable acquisition 
than I had expected; he possessed a great flow of spirits, 
and a fund of humour which afforded us considerable amuse- 
ment; and I sometimes jestingly told Letitia, that she could 
not possibly feel dull in my absence while she had such an 
intelligent young man to entertain her. “ Wilmot is certainly 
very good-natured and entertaining,” she would reply, “ bat 
you cannot surely suppose that his conversation is in any 
degree interesting to me; therefore I hope you will not con- 
sider his being our inmate any sort of compensation for 
your occasional absence.” 

“You are a terrible monopolizer, my dear Letitia,” said 
I to ber one day when we were chatting on the subject, 
“<I can assure you that my extraordinary attachment to home 
has already drawn on me the ridicule of some of my acquaint- 
ance. You must, I think, take a lesson from some of your 
female neighbours, who consider the absence of their husbands 
a sort of holiday which leaves them at liberty to enjoy them- 
selves without restraint.” “In what way?” asked Letitia 
archly. “Nay, that 1 must not presume to guess; but most 
probably in a very innoccnt manner, as their various tastes 
may incline.” She smiled. ‘<I am glad to find you so li- 
beral in your ideas; you were not always so, I believe?” 
“ Emily Dalton has told you so, no doubt?” “Indeed you 
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mistake; Emily, instead of endeavouring to depreciate you, 
has always placed your conduct and sentiments in the most 
favourable point of view: and it was her partial representa- 
tion that overcame the scruples of my aunt, who had con- 
ceived an opinion that you were of too versatile a dispositicn 
ever to make what she considered a good husband.” ‘“ Emily 
was very kind,” said I laughing, though a little piqued by 
her remark, ‘to persuade you of the merit of one she her- 
self thought proper to refuse.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” asked 
Letitia, looking earnestly at me, “did you ever address my 
cousin?’ ‘1 did, indeed, and she refused me; but, without 
vanity, I think I may venture to assert, that her friendship’ 
for you was the principal cause of her being so cruel.” I then 
related all the particulars. ‘“ My cousin’s conduct has been 
generous and disinterested,” said Letitia; ‘she never gave 
me the slightest hint on the subject, but always in her letters 
assured me that your affections were devoted exclusively to 
me.” Her voice faltered as she spoke. “And so they were,” 
I returned warmly ; “I hope that what I have now unguardedly 
mentioned leaves you no room to doubt it.” “Not while 
your conduct tends to keep doubt at a distance,” she re-- 
plied significantly; “‘ but if I find that Emily was mistaken 
in her opinion of your character, I shall be more than half in- 
clined to think she was also wrong in her conjectures respect- 
ing your sentiments.” The subject was then dropped; but I 
occasionally perceived a certain dejection of spirits in my 
wife which made me apprehensive that I had inadvertently 
revealed what it would have been more prudent to conceal; 
and, to remove every unpleasant sensation from her mind, 
I redoubled my assiduities, and had soon the satisfaction to 
perceive her wonted cheerfulness and confidence in my af- 
fection completely restored. 

For a considerable time after this, our domestic harmony 
continued uninterrapted, until an unluckly circumstance oc- 
curred, which brought on a train of consequences, that even 
now I look back upon with shame and regret. On the day pre- 
eeding the anniversary of our marriage, Letitia desired me 
to keep myself disengaged. ‘ To-morrow,” said she, “I in- 
tend to make you submit entirely to my governance; and I 
claim your company the whole of the day; you must not even 
Jet business cali you away: we will make it our jubilee, and 
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invite omly those whom we have a sincere regard for. I sup- 
pose I need not remind you, that it is our wedding-day.” 
“Is it?” cried I unthinkingly, and, in fact, a little discon- 
certed; for I had previously given my promise to dine with 
Elderton, and a party of his friends at the London Tavern: 
“are you not mistaken, Letitia?” ‘No, I am quite sure,” 
replied she, pointing to the day of the month in the almanack ; 
“Tam sorry your memory is not so good as my own, upon 
this occasion; but now I have reminded you, I hope it is suf- 
ficient.” ‘‘ My dear Letitia,” said I, taking her hand, “my 
heart will be with you; but I am sorry to say, I have in- 
considerately made an engagement which I cannot with pro- 
priety break. I will, nevethelesss, steal away, and be with 
you at an early hour.” Letitia was too much hurt at this 
unlooked-for disappointment to make any reply; she turned 
her head aside, and burst into tears. It was the first time I 
had ever seen her weep since our marriage, and it instantly 
determined me to indulge her, even at the risk of offending 
Elderton. ‘Come, come, Letitia,” said I, tenderly, ‘‘ you 
must not take it seriously; since you pay me so high a com- 
pliment, depend upon it I will not prove ungrateful; so dry 
your eyes, and look happy once again: to-morrow shall be 
devoted to you and pleasing recollections.” “I fear,” said 
letitia, shaking her head, and at the same time forcing a 
smile, ‘‘ there is more of gallantry than sincerity in that 
speech.” I laughed at the observation, but my heart at the 
same time smote me that she had, indecd, penetrated the 
trath, a truth which I could scarcely bear to acknowledge, 
even to myself; yet such is man! fickle, ungrateful man! 
who seldom appreciates justly that tenderness which fond, con- 
fiding woman is ever ready to bestow, or values it only as 
it affords a certain degree of gratification to his own va- 
nity. 

1 hastened to seek Elderton, and, weakly ashamed of the 
real motive which induced me to relinquish the engagement 
I had made with him, pretended that the unexpected arrival 
of a friend from the country, made it impossible for me to 
join his party. Elderton accepted the apology; but suspect- 
ing from my manner, that I was decciving him, questioned 
Wilmot, who, not knowing any thing of the matter, innocently 
betrayed me, 
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Letitia, though much pleased with my acquiescence, could 
not help evincing, by her behaviour, and some pointed re- 
marks, that she feared I bad made a sacrifice of my incli- 
nations in order to gratify her, and this threw a damp upon 
the spirits of both, which detracted much from the expected 
pleasure of our domestic jubilee, For my own part, I was 
tormented with the thought, that by yielding thus readily to 
her tears in this first instance, I had in a. manner subjected 
myself to the liability of being frequently played upon in 
the same manner, and, puffed up with false pride and ima- 
ginary consequence, almost argued myself into a belief, that 
it would have been even better to have opposed her wishes, 
than to have compromised my own independence. In conse- 
quence of these reflections, the day passed heavily on. In 
the evening, Letitia proposed a walk, and we strolled into 
the Temple gardens; we had taken but a few turns, when a 
party of young men, obviously elevated with wine, came in; 
among them I perceived Elderton, and would have avoided 
him; but observing me, he immediately turned to one of his 
companions, and pointing towards us, said somcthing which 
I could not hear, but which caused them to laugh heartily. 
They then advanced, and paid their compliments to my wife 
as decently as they could. 

“Have you got rid of your country friend?” asked Elder- 
ton, winking significantly at his companions, I felt my cheeks 
glow, and muttered something like an affirmative. “Then 
you have no pretence for refusing to join us this evening,” 
said Elderton ; ‘“‘Captain Montgomery is to meet us at the 
Haymarket; he was much disappointed at not seeing you 
according to promise; he expects to sail to-morrow, and there 
is still some business left undone.” “I cannot, indeed, join 
you to-night,” said I, “‘so must beg you to make the best 
excuse in your power to the captain.” ‘ Pho! pho! non- 
sense,” cried Elderton, “I shall make no more excuses, I 
assure you: your good lady has no objection to your leav- 
ing her for an hour, I am certain; she looks too good-na-~ 
tnred to be so unreasonable.” Letitia, indignant at this ap- 
peal, which she could readily perceive was more than half 
sarcastic, deigned not any reply, but, turning to me, said, 
“You can just see me home, and then do as you please.” 
“We shall expect you,” said Elderton, as he quitted us; 
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and we had scarcely turned round, when I heard one of the 
party exclaim, theatrically, 

“ When wife the hasband overreaches, 
He the petticoat and she the oP 
Their loud peal of merriment drowned the concluding rhyme; 
and I hurried on proveked without measure. 

Letitia remained silent and thoughtful. “You see,” said I, 
at length, “how impossible it is for me to do as I wisb.” 
“Yes,” she replied, with some warmth, “if you have not 
sufficient resolution ta withstand the banter of a few dissi- 
pated young fellows.” “TI should not regard that,” I retuned 
somewhat pettishly; but. it interferes with coneerms of more 
importance.” “And is not the happiness of those whom he 
is beund to protect and love of importance te any man of 
principle?” ‘“‘ Women are. apt to attach the name of happi- 
ness to the most silly indulgences, and sometimes. that of mi- 
sery to the slightest contradiction.” ‘‘ Yeu are out ef hu- 
moar, I find,” said Letitia, “therefore I shall net take apy 
notice of that illiberal remark.” “I have made myself the 
butt of my acquaintance to gratify a childish whim.” ‘“ Join 
the party then,” said Letitia; “ your society can afford me 
little pleasure, while your wishes point in an opposite di- 
rection.” ‘You wrong me, indeed, my dear Letitia,” said 
I, somewhat softencd by the dejected tone in whioh she 
spoke, “ my wishes must rest with you: bat it is sometiags 
necessary to bend to opinions.” Letitia shook her head; but 
being unwilling to. say any thing further to irritate my feel- 
ings, while she perceived I was smarting beneath the sense 
of ridicule, she again desired I would comply with Eldesten’s 
request. “The plea of business will, I think, excuse you to 
my aunt and Emily,” said she; “we can anause ourselves 
for an hour or two, and, I tsust, that will be the extent ef 
your absence,” I assured Letitia that I would vetuam as 
soon asI had spoken with Captain Montgomery ;. aud having 
seen her to the doer ef our house with the ether ladies, I 
bade her abasty adieu, and hurried in quest of Etdesten, 





(To be continued.) 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


or, 
THE SWANS. 


(Concluded from page 74.) 


“Calista,” said she, ‘“ was walking on the sea-shore in com- 
pany with her sisters; they had the imprudent curiosity to 
go beyond the limits which I had prescribed, to ‘explore 
such parts as were unknown to them. A privateer happened 
to be anchored behind a small cape, when my youthful and 
thoughtless daughters advanced unconscious of the danger 
that threatened them. One of the crew suddenly rushed from 
behind a hedge where he lay in ambuscade, and seized the 
poor Calista, who had stopped a little behind in search of 
an ornament which she had lost. He carried ber in his arms 
on board his ship, and took her home with him to his own 
country. By dint of insinuating manners and constant at- 
tention, he contrived to gain her affection. He was young, 
handsome, and in love; he, therefore, had no difficulty in 
suceeeding. Forgetful of her birth, she was very near giv-~ 
ing -her hand to her seducer; but, by mere chance, she had 
the ‘good fortune one day to find among her lover’s goods 
the precious jewel she was looking for when he carried her 
away, and which he had most likely found, and secreted with a 
view of separating her from her sisters, and of seizing her per- 
son when she was left alone. Sbe was so indignant at this 
trick, that, in the first moment, she loved bim no longer. On 
that same day, a vessel from her own country reached the 

“shores where she resided ; the love she bore her native land, 
the idea of her mother’s tears,and the powerful voice of rea- 
son, united with her just anger, prompted her to escape from 
the place of her captivity, where she was not strictly guarded, 
as her seducer relied on the love which he had inspired 
her with. Alas! that unfortanate passion which had taken 
possession of her heart, has followed her across the seas. A 
profound grief consumes her, and renders her insensikle ta 
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all the pleasures and amusements of her age. Soon will that 
fire be extinguished that formerly sparkled in her animated 
and beautiful eyes. Instead of a husband, it is death that 
she invokes, and ber wishes will soon be accomplished ; soon 
will the wretched object of your irrational passion be con 
signed to her tomb.” 

“If it must be so,” exclaimed Friedbert, “ that tomb shall 
also. be mine: my life is at my own disposal,'and I am 
determined to die with the fair Calista, happy to be united 
to her in the regions of death. You will place my ‘mortal 
coil’ close to her’s, and our souls will soar together towards 
eternity. But grant me previously the consolation of telling 
her myself how tenderly she was beloved, and that I die 
for her. Before I leave this world, I wish, once only, to 
call by the name of wife ber whom my heart has selected. 
Whilst pronouncing that sacred word, I will deliver into her 
hands this ring as a pledge of my love. I shall then have 
discharged my vow, and you may, in your turn, receive it 
from her, and thus recover your property.” 

Zoé’s heart was melted at this pathetic. discourse, and 
her eyes were filled with tears; she besides set such a price 
on the restoration of her ring, that she was unable to refuse 
granting his request; but she apprehended that Calista, as 
her mind was then disposed, would agree to receive neither 
a present of that nature, nor even a visit, Friedbert em- 
ployed all the eloquence he could command, to persuade her 
that in what he wished to express there was nothing that 
could tend to give offence to, or alarm the most scrupulous 
delicacy, since he only wished to die. The more Calista’s 
heart was engaged, added he, the less consequence might 
result from his being introduced to her. Zoe, therefore, 
consented to grant his request, and gave him a written order 
for the reverend Archimandrite of the convent, pursuant to 
which he was to obtain an audience from the sorrowfal 
Calista. 

Friedbert set off immediately, his heart floating between 
hope and fear with respect to the reception that awaited 
him, It was probable, however, from what Zoé had been 
recounting to him, that his Calista loved him passion- 
ately, and had forgiven the theft of the veil. His heart beat 
with violence when he entered the cell which contained his 
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adored mistress. She was seated on a sofa thnt stood facing’ 
the door; her beautiful dair, tied negligently with a blue 
Tiband, Goated in ringlets on hor shoulders; her fixed and 
concentrated looks were expressive of her profound grief, 
and her dreoping head was supported en er white arm. 
She not appear sensible of any one entering her apartment; 
it was ealy at the moment when Friedbert threw himself 
at her feet, that she was struck with the idea that a mes- 
sage was dispatched with some more important intelligence 
than she generally received from her mother, or from those 
persens whe sent respectfully to enquire after her health. 
She tanguishiagly lifted up her fine eyes, and immediately 
recegnized the stranger, who lay prostrate before ber. Her 
serprise, and, ia some degree, her alarm, occasioned her to 
make an invelantary start, similar to that of a fawn at the 
approach of the huntsman. Friedbert was going to lay hold 
of ‘her hand to stop ber; but she angrily rejected him. “ With- 
draw from my presence, deceitfal man,” cried she, “ does it 
not suffice thee that I have been once atready thy dupe and thy 
victim? Thou shalt not seduce me a second time by thy 
fictitious virtues.” 

Friedbert had expected no better reception, and therefore 
was not much disconcerted. He first directed his attack 
against Calista’s heart, by attributing his offence to the vio- 
lence of his passion. A similar excuse seldom fails in pro- 
ducing its effect, even when the offence is more serious than 
the pwrloining of a veil, and especially when the parties 
agree on the essential point. 

Every argument which Fredbert urged was condacive to 
remove part of Catista’s anger; and he argued so powerfully, 
that the whole of her wrath soon subsided, and he ceased to 
apprehend she would once more make her escape either at 
the door or at the window. She calmly resumed her 
seat; allowed him to hold one of her hands, whilst with the 
other she covered her beautiful eyes, from which now dropped 
_ tears, which were no longer those of grief. 

Friedbert, still at her feet, protested that he would have 
gone in quest of her to the remotest extremity of the world; 
ami his voyage from Swabia to the Cyclades was sufficiently 
long to prove that his protestations were sincere. On this 
declaration he was pardoned, and rewarded with the avowal 
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that his affections were repaid. Having once come to an 
agreement on this point, it may easily be imagined that 
all farther clauses were soon adjusted: they engaged mutually 
to unite their destinies, and never more to part. 

This victory obtained at last after so many difficulties, 
threw the happy Friedbert into such a transport of love’ 
and felicity, that we shall not attempt to describe it. He 
returned with his beloved to Zoé’s palace. One may judge 
of her astonishment on seeing Calista, ushered in by her 
young knight, enter her apartment with serene looks; her 
countenance no longer bearing any trace of her former me- 
lancholy, and when from her own lips she informed her mo- s 
ther of the sudden change that had taken place in her dis- 
position, and of the triumph of the knight. 

For the second time, Friedbert was very near being sus- 
pected of being a magician and a sorcerer, especially when 
the mother learned that the preliminaries of their future union 
were all but signed, and that they waited only for her con- 
sent. Whatever predilection she felt in favour of Friedbert, 
and however desirous she might be of recovering her ring, she 
nevertheless could not relish the idea of a degrading alliance. 
Previously, therefore, to giving her consent, she required the- 
knight should produce the proofs of his nobility. Now, al- 
thongh there were at Naxos, as in many other places, ma- 
nufactories where pedigrees were fabricated at so much per 
sheet, and that he might with great facility have procured 
a most ancient genealogy, he preferred the more substantial 
ones of love and valour to any other. ‘‘ Love,” said he, 
“binds together those beings only who resemble each other. 
Is the audacious eagle seen to associate with the stupid 
owl? or the proud peacock with the insignificant turkey? 
My sword and my spear, upon any occasion, will always 
support and prove the honour of my birth.” Zoé had no- 
thing to answer in refutation of such powerful reasonings, 
supported besides by the approbation and choice of the beau- 
teous Calista, who positively declared, that she required no 
farther documents. A prudent mother, in cases of this sort, 
can do no better than yield consent; in the present circum- 
stance, moreover, she thought that the knight, whatever. 
might be his birth, was preferable to the petty Swabian 
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burgher, or a convent, and therefore she consented at once 
to the marriage. 

By virtue of a similar right to that which the Pope claims 
to create bishops in partibus, the fair Calista honoured her 
happy husband with the rank of Tetrach of Swabia, under 
which title he conducted her to the altar, where he delivered 
to her the ring, which was immediately restored to their im- 
patient mother. The new Tetrach then imagined he might 
relate to Zoé the whole history of the ring, and in what man- 

“mer he had inherited it from father Bruno. He recounted at 
the same time the adventures of the venerable hermit. Zoé 
repaid his confidence. She confessed, with a blush, that she 
had intentionally left the glove and the ring near the Pond 
of the Swans; and added, that Braro had put a right in- 
terpretation on the meaning of the hieroglyphic; and that it 
bad not been her fault, that she had not repeated her visit; 
bot that her tyrannical husband having heard, through the 
indiscretion of one of her cousins, the whole occurrence at 
the bath, had been so irritated at the circumstance, that he 
seized the mysterious veil, and, in his frantic fury, had torn 
to pieces that precious gift of nature, so that it had no longer 
been in her power to return to the bath of the fairies, The 
constancy of her former lover made a deep impression on 
her urind, and brought tears into her eyes. Her son-in-law 
at the same moment easily obtained her forgiveness for 
having detained Calista in the hermitage. His narrative made 
her sensible, that from her own conduct the transaction eri- 
ginated, that it was the resalt of Bruno’s advice, and she 
even felt thankful to Friedbert for the attention he had paid 
to the good old man to the last period of his life. 

Friedbert and his noble consort lived in such perfect union 
as is unexampled in the present age, except in some of 
our romances: true it is, that she continued to retain her 
youth and beauty, which is a circumstance still more rare. 
The only regret Calista experienced was not being able to 
make her husband a partaker of the precious advantages of 
the marvellous baths. However, love knows likewise how 
to restore to youth those im whose hearts he kindles his fires, 
and Friedbert harboured sofficient love in his breast to con- 
tinue Jong the contemporary of his wife. Nevertheless, when 
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they celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their happy 
anion, the locks of Friedbert’s brown hair began to whiten, 
and, in a similar manner to an early fall of snow in No- 
vember, announced the approach of winter; whilst the beau- 
teous Calista, on her return from bathing, still resembled 
the blooming rose-bad in a fine morniag of the month of 
May. 

Tradition does not inform us whether the conjugal happi- 
ness of the fair coupte sustained any diminution on acovant 
ef this difference; but we are inclined to believe it did met, 
and that the remainder of their lives was spent im happiness 


. and mataal affection. 
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HENRY VIII. 


In Milton park, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, is a vene- 
rable oak, which is preserved with the greatest care on aveoent 
ef the following circumstance:—When Cardinal Wolsey bad 
incurred the fury of Henry, that arbitrary monarch forbade any 
of his subjects, on pain of his displeasure, to receive him into 
their honses ; and the unhappy minister soon saw himselfshusaed 
and avoided by all. William Fitzwilliam, one of his protegés, 
alone dared to evince the real sentiments of his heart; and hav- 
ing heard that Wolsey was to pass his house on his retara @ 
Lendon, he went out to meet him, and entreated him to accom- 
pany him to his residence; but being unwilling entirely to disobey 
the king, he made a most sumptuous entertainment for him and 
his suite, ander the spreading boughs of aiofty oak. The king, 
informed of the circumstance, instantly sent for him, and, in 
the severest manner, upbraided him with his disobedience and 
disloyalty. “Sire,” said the noble Fitewiltiam, “1am neither 
abad citizen, nor an unfaithful subject. It was neither the dis- 
graced minister, nor the criminal of state, that I entertained, but 
it was my benefactor, my protector, him to whom I owe my 
bread, and every other blessing I enjoy; oh, sire! if [had aban- 
doned him in his misfortanes, I should have been the basest and 
the moet angratefal of mankind.” Henry had too much great- 
ness of soul himself not to be struck with this answer; he con- 
ceived, from that moment, the highest opinion and the most 
lively regard for Fitzwilliam, created him instantly a knight, 
and seen after named him one of his privy counsellors. 
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ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 


(Continued from page 265, Vol. XI.) 





Ow the day before the marchioness’s departure, she paid me 
away to a shoemaker, who sent me to a tavern-keeper, who 
received me at the moment in which he was giving change 
of a fifty-pound note to a nobleman, and I was immediately 
transferred to his lordship, 

I perceived, the moment I came into his possession, that 
some cause more than ordinary clouded the cheerfulness of 
his ‘naturally fine countenance ; and a retrospective glance at 
his life, which we always have it in our power to take, soon 
convinced me that my conjecture was not erroneous. He.had 
been married but a short time to a very lovely woman; the 
match on his side was rather one of interest and convenience 
than-of actual affection; nevertheless, his wife’s beauty, her 
gentle and amiable manners, and that sweet and touching 
charm which breathes round a truly virtuous and delicate 
woman, drew his heart insensibly towards her; in fact he 
would have loved her passionately, had she not unconsciously 
repelled him by a coldness of manner, which was occasioned 
by an education conducted on wrong principles. She had 
been brought up by an aunt, one of those rigid mortals who con- 
sider it a crime to indulge even lawful affections; her whole 
study was to repel in the young and ardent mind of Hono- 
ria those strong feelings, which she pronoanced inimical to 
her repose, and to the welfare of her future life. She quoted 
incessantly the maxim of the sage Dr. Gregory, “that a wife 
should never suffer her husband to know the full extent of 
her affection for him ;” and she repeated perpetually that the 
certain consequence of such knowledge was to weaken, if 
not destroy, the husband’s love for his wife; Honoria, natu- 
rally as timid as ske was affectionate, relied implicitly upon 
the judgment of her aunt, and consequently her behaviour 
to her husband was so cold and reserved, that he very soon 
persuaded himself she was the most insensible of mortals. 
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At this junctare, a mistress with whom he had parted at 
the time of his marriage, affected to believe herself dying, 
and sent to beg that he would see her for the last time. 
The consequence was, that one interview succeeded to another, 
each was of course to be the last; and they ended, as might 
be expected, in a renewal of the connexion. 

The conduct of this woman was so artful, that my master was 
firmly persuaded, if he gave her up, she would break her 
heart. He was not an immoral man, and a connexion of 
that sort was the last thing he wished for; his self-love was, 
however, so flattered by his fancied power over the heart of 
bis mistress, that he patched up an odd sort of compromise 
with his conscience, by persuading himself he should have 
less to answer for, if he continued to live in aduttery, than 
if he caused her death. His devoirs, however, were so cold, 
and his visits se rare, that she soon began to be alarmed; 
and although she did not, in reality, care a farthing for him, 
she affected an air of langour and depression, and did her 
possible to persuade him that she was a poor pining victim 
te unrequited passion, 

At the time I came into his possession, his thoughts were 
very disagreeably occupied by the necessity he fancied him- 
self under of paying her a visit. In his way to her house, 
he sauntered through Bond-street, and seeing a very beanti- 
fal pair of ear-rings in a jeweller’s window, he purchased 
thom as a peace-offering, for it was a good while since he 
called upon her, and he knew by experience, that a present 
seasonably offered would save him a world of tender re- 
proaches. 

Searcely had he put the ear-rings in his pocket, when his 
wife drove by, in an open carriage, without perceiving him. 
The sight of her gave a new turn to his thoughts. “What 
arescal I am,” said he to himself, “to throw away money 
in this manner on a being that I despise, and not to think 
of my poor Honoria; but she shall have something more va- 
luable ;” and he immediately selected a superb necklace and 
a pair of ear-rings, which he ordered to be sent home for 
his lady directly. 

He then went to the house of his cher-amie, who received 
him with well-acted tendemess, but there was an air of me- 
lencholy in her countenance which even the sight of the 
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jewels could not dispel. She appeared to have. something on 
her mind to which she did not know how to give vent; she 
surveyed him at times with scrutinizing earnestness, then 
suddenly starting as from a reverie, she affected to speak to 
him with a gaiety that was evidently forced. Surprised at 
the strangeness of her demeanor, he insisted upon knowing 
the cause, and with well-feigned reluctance, she at last ac- 
quainted him, that she had the strongest reason to believe 
bis lady was actually engaged in an intrigue. 

Had my master been the most immaculate of mortals him- 
self, his indignation could not be greater: in five minutes he 
raved himself out of breath; but then he suddenly recollected 
the character of -his informer, and turning fiercely to her, 
asked, what grounds she had for thus aspersing the character 
of his wife. “I am afraid,” replied she, coolly, “that you 
will find it is upon no slight grounds that I have spoken; 
however, you shall judge for yourself. You may perhaps have 
heard your lady say, that she had taken under her protec- 
tion a young person, who was left destitute by the death of 
Aer parents, and whom she has since placed in a milliner’s 
shop; she goes frequently to the house of this person.” 

“TI know it,” cried my master impatiently. 

_ “ But you do not, perhaps, know for what purpose: you 
will hardly believe that it is to meet a gentleman, and yet 
nothing can be more true. Nay, you may look doubtfal; I 
should not myself have believed it on report, bat I have 
twice seen the gallant, though not near enough to form any 
correct idea of his person.” 

“It cannot be possible!” 

“Very well; you may satisfy yourself to-morow, for it is 
one of the days on which they generally meet.” 

These words conjured up another storm of passion; my mas- 
ter vowed that he would go home instantly, and upbraid 
his wife with her perfidy; but his mistress, who now looked 
with exultatation to the prospect of a divorce, dissuaded him 
from this step, and at length prevailed upon him to await 
the event of the next day, when, as she repeatedly assured 
him, he might ascertain the truth of the matter beyond all 
doubt. 

He would probably not have seen his wife till after he had 
done-so, but he was obliged to mect a large party, whom he 
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had invited to diuner. He found his lady ready dressed in 
the drawing-room; she had on the necklace and ear-rings, 
which he ordered for her in the morning, and she thanked 
him for them with an air of mingled tenderness and anima- 
tion, which he had never observed her wear before. His 
cold and stern air soon chaced away the smile from her lips, 
and he interpreted her confusion and agitation into the con- 
sciousness of guilt. Almost maddened at what he regarded 
as a confirmation of his suspicions, he was on the point of 
bursting into reproaches, when the arrival of his guests 
obliged him to dissemble; and, in the course of the cvening, 
he so far mastered his ‘feelings, as to determine on keeping 
silence till he obtained a full confirmation of his dishonour. 

He took care to be before the hour at which he had been 
told his lady met her gallant; he soon saw her enter the 
place of appointment; but he looked in vain for the gentle- 
man. ‘“ What!” thought he, “is she so shameless as to be even 
before her paramour.” He watched for some moments longer 
with the greatest impatience, for the appearance of the gal- 
lant, when, to his great surprise, he saw a gentleman advance 
towards the drawing-room window. As he had before seen 
his lady enter that apartment, he no lenger doubted of her 
guilt: he rushed like-a madman through the shop, and, dart- 
ing up stairs, threw open the door; but how different was 
the scene to what he had expected! he beheld his wife, not 
in the arms of a lover, but standing before an unfinished 
half-length portrait, which was evidently copied from a liké- 
ness of himself that was placed near it; a gentleman stoad 
by her side, but jealousy itself would have laughed at the 
idea of his being a favoured lover; he was apparently very 
far advanced in life; his-figure was, indeed, still graceful, 
bat his features bore the traces of extreme age; they were 
intelligent, and there was something interesting and respect- 
able in his whole appearance. 

My master’s feelings had been wound up to such an ago-~ 
nizing height, that he was unable to support the sudden rush 
of joy, which a scene so different to his expectations inspired, 
He staggered, and, had he not caught hold of a chair, would 
have fallen. The surprise which his lady felt at his abrupt 
entrance was now converted into terror; she hung over him 
in an agony of tender apprehension, which revealed the real 
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state of her affections. The transported husband read her 
heart, and as he fondly pressed her to his, he softly mur- 
mured, “ Oh! my Honoria, I will strive to be worthy of you.” 

As the old gentleman bad withdrawn, a few moments suf- 
ficed to produce a complete explanation betweea the husband 
and wife. The latter, whose benevolence was unbeunded, 
had, in her cals upom the young milkiner, accidently seen 
the gentleman of whom I have jast spoken; he was a minia- 
ture painter, who had been once celebrated in bis profession, 
but was then reduced to very great distress; her ladyship 
afforded him immediate relief; but being anxious to de it 
in a manner the least hurtful to bis feelings, she proposed 
taking some lessons. in his art; she had a taste for it, and had 
attempted to take likenesses sometimes with tolerable suc- 
cess. Her busband had sat for his portrait, which, as be sup- 
pesed, was still iu the hands of the artist; but from a desire 
to copy it, his lady ordered it to be sent to the apartments 
of the milliner, where she worked at it under the inspection 
of the artist, whom she had so generously relieved. 

She acknowledged with blushes, which made her more 
beautiful than ever, that she meant to have surprised her 
husband with it when it was done; and she asked, with great 
simplicity, how he had found her out. My master avoided 
shocking her delicate mind with an account of the base ca- 
lumny propagated against her; and she was too happy in the 
tenderness which he shewed her, to observe, that he evaded 
replying to- her question. 

Before he departed, he requested to see the artist, te whom 
he gave a very handsome invitation to his house; and imme- 
diately on his return home, he quitted his lovely wife for a 
few minutes in order to write an eternal adieu to her rival. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 





Or all the great concerns of human life, education is con- 
fessedly one of the highest importance; and as such it very 
justly claims our most serious and attentive consideration. 
Whether we view it generally, or abstractedly, we shall find 
that it has always had, and contiaues to have the effect of deter~ 
mining and fixing the character and manners of whole nations 
as well as of individuals, First impressions are not easily obli- 
terated ; and one of our poets observes, with much truth— 


“As the twig’s bent, the tree’s inclin’d; 
*Tis education forms the tender mind.” 


To give a further illustration of the subject, let us suppose 
an artist occupicd with drawing a figure, and that the oat- 
line of it should be incorrect; all the embellishments he 
may strive to bestow upon the design will never make it a 
perfect one, nor impose, in the least, on the connoisseur. 

Against the mode of educating the males now-a-days, there 
is, perhaps, less to be said than against the manner of bring- 
ing up our females; for this reason, my observations will be 
exclusively confined to the last topic; and in order to arrive 
at a proper conclusion on the subject, it may be desirable 
to institute a comparison of the systems of female educa- 
tion of this, with the former age. 

Our grandmothers were, for the greater part, excellent 
housewives, though, if we except some of the higher classes, 
but indifferent scholars; however, they, in a certain degree, 
made up for this deficiency by many qualifications, now very 
rarely to be met with among our wedded ladies, because re- 
pated by them either unnecessary or degrading. The for- 
mer (whose good sense it would be a mark of illiberality 
and injustice on our part to call in question) thought other- 
wise. Anxious to sce their daughters one day well married, 
and deserving the affection and regard of their future part- 
ners, those prudent and tender mothers themselves superin- 
tended the education of their darlings, and, as soonas the in- 
fant mind began to develope itself, their first care was to insti} 
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into it the fear of God, and to familiarise it with all the re- 
ligious and moral duties, on the strict observance of which 
the happiness of our being, in this and the next world, prin- 
cipally depends. After having laid this solid foundation, the 
superstructure required no extraordinary exertions, and was 
generally such as befitted the particular stations in life of 
the parties. 

Reading, writing, and cyphering, constituted in those times 
the higher accomplishments among what were called the bet- 
ter sort of people, and were either taught at day-schools, or 
by private masters; but the knowledge of domestic affairs, 
and the useful arts of needle-work, knitting, netting, spinning, 
&c. were imparted to the young damsels by their own mothers. 
With the daughters of the nobility and gentry, music, danc- 
ing, and drawing, the French and Italian languages, as 
likewise some of the politer arts and sciences, supplied the 
absence of economical acquirements, and the practice of those 
duties which belong to the proper management of a family, and 
which are commonly denominated drudgeries. These, the num- 
ber of servants retained by the aforesaid classes of society, 
rendered, perhaps, less necessary, and were, therefore, the 
more easily dispensed with. 

Such then was female education in the good old times of 
England ; authors and poets were not so numerous by far among 
our: fair countrywomen as at this day, and they might then be 
cpnsidered in the light of phenomena, as their minds had not 
yet, attained that high degree of cultivation, which distin- 
guishes many of them in the present age; but they were at 
least free from those wild, romantic ideas, those ridiculous, 
extravagant notions,. which have since been substituted for 
plain, modest reason, and natural common sense. Every 
man, let his rank and condition be what it would, was sure 
to find “a help meet for him,” or, in other words, a wife suited 
to. his wishes and circumstances in life; and few, indeed, 
are the instances recorded of a sober, honest, and industrious 
shopkgeper or mechanic, having been ruined by his spouse 
indulging in fashionable follies or pursuits above her station, 
and neglecting her real avocations. 

We will now revert to the modern system of female eduga- 
tion, and constrast its results with those of the old. 

Admitting that the advancement. we have since made. in 
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knowledge and learning, demands a more extended plan of 
instruction, I cannot, however, conceive but what those s¢- 
minaries, vulgarly called “ boarding-schools for young ladies,” 
and which bave sprung up like mushrooms within later 
years, have been productive of more baneful effects apon 
society in general than any epidemical or infectious disease 
I know of, even the plague not excepted. They attest the 
degeneracy of the age, and are, in fact, inglorious monuments 
of the reprehensible, if not criminal, indifference of mothers 
‘towards their daughters, demonstrating, in the clearest man- 
‘wer, the incapacity or indolence of the former to assume the 
gwardianship and tuition of the latter: and to what shall 
we attribute this lamentable state of thimgs, but to the iim- 
woderate love of ease, of pleasures, of dress, and play, in our 
tot disant fine ladies, who absolately bestow more tender cate 
and attention upon their lap-dogs, their parrots, their flowers, 
and other objects of their capricious fancy, than upon their 
children? The pleasing task of watching over them, of rear- 
ing the tender mind, and teaching “the young idea how to 
shoot,” is too tedious for these unnatural mothers; they prefer 
committing it to strangers, whom they think better qualified 
fer it: the consequence is, that those tender plants are fré- 
quently neglected, not ¢o say spoiled, and their affections 
estranged from the parents. The rage of the middling classes 
teape their superiors in almost every thing, a rage destruc- 
tiveto their fortunes, afd subversive of their honourable prin- 
ciples, induces them likewise to send their girls to boatding- 
schools, where, mixing with’ the daughters of people of qua- 
lity, they are trained up to vanity and pride, and receive ah 
edeoation anbefitting their humble condition. This {s but 
too evident, on our casting a slight glance at thesé boasted 
seminaries, and beholding the superficial, the careless, the tri- 
fling manner in which the pupils are instructed in a variety 
of matters of no ordinary import; and what particular stress 
is laid upon extetfor accomplishments, which though cur- 
rent in the cireles of polished society, are of no intrinsic va- 
lue, and contribute but little to form the dignified and t¢- 
spectable character of an English gentlewoman. It is not 
necessary here to enumerate the different branches of science 
and learning, together with the ornamental parte of female 
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industry, professed to be taught in those schools, as they are 
sufficient apparent from the cards and plans of their mistresses; 
but I will venture to affirm, that, with the exception of a few 
pupils possessed of a natural genius and a retentive me- 
mory, the rest will be found to have attained to a very in- 
considerable proficiency in their several studies, when they 
return into the bosom of their families. 

Now, I would ask, what possible benefit can tradesmen in 
these times expect to derive from their daughters having received, 
what they so emphatically term, a boarding-school education? 
Will not these young damsels, who have imbibed high notions 
of gentility and fashionable life, look down with contempt 
on the homespun manners and inferior attainments of their 
parents? A shop, a dairy, a coal-shed,—what degrading, what 
mean, what insufferable places, for an elegant, accomplished 
female to be seen in? “ Ma!” exclaims Miss Maggot, ‘I 
protest I am overcome with the different effluvia of cheese, 
butter, bacon, &c, in the shop; could we not persuade pa to 
hire a cottage ornée at a convenient distance from town? 
Tm sure, should I be pent up much longer bere, it will kill 
me. I understand from Miss Wick, who came to pay me a 
visit this morning, that she had prevailed on her papa to 
do the same, and I see no reason why our family should be 
outdone by that of a tallow-chandler!” 

“ Certainly not, my dear,” replied her mother; “I knows 
your father can afford it; and I thinks as how we will be both at 
him this evening, when he takes his grog and smokes his 
pipe. You are his darling; he cannot deny you such a rea- 
sonable request, ‘specially if I joins you in it, which I shall 
do with great pleasure; for, to tell you the truth, I should 
like it hugely myself, to live in such a cottige.” 

Accordingly they watch their opportunity, and when the 
good man becomes somewhat mellow by repeated draughts 
of his favourite beverage, and has knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, Miss Maggot, with smirking countenance, goes up 
to him, and gently patting his cheek, urged her suit with all 
the pathos of a fascinating actress; her mother, at the same 
time, shedding tears of joy, and saying, “ Do, my love, in- 
dulge the sweet girl; she is the only child we have—you 
would not see her unhappy.” 
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It is too much for a weak, but affectionate father, aud 
though he hesitates at first, he consents at last; his teasen 
being overpowered by his paternal feelings. 

At this rural retreat mother and daughter lite in @ high 
style, have their tea and card parties, their concerts, their 
balls even, and frequent the neighbouring assemblies, the 
titinor theatres in the summer, and the larger ones in the 
winter, going besides onee # ycar to some renowned water- 
ing place, in order to attract the particulat notice of a 
wealthy young squiré of nobleman, for voting less would 
serve the all-accomptished Miss Maggot, who abhorred the 
idea of marrying a simple tradesman, and would, with scorn, 
have rejected his addresses. 

The poor father, whose profits in trade ate imadeqnate to 
support all this prodigality, has neither coarage nor resolution 
to set limits to it, although he beholds his substance diminish 
daily; but, as no one suspects the actual state of his affairs, 
he borrows money as long as he can, till at length, unable 
to repay it, he becomes a bankrupt. To fill up the mtea- 
eure of his sorrews, he loses his wife, once a carefal and | 
industrious woman, and his daughter elopes with a young 
Hbertine of rank and fortune, who, under the strongest assur- 
ances of ctermal love, and of leading her speedily to the al- 
tar, triamphs over her ill-guarded virtue, and having robbed 
her of her innocence, and satiated his Fostfut appefites, after 
a short time, cruelly turns her adrift a miserable outcast of 
society. Ashamed to go back to her disconsolate father, of 
whose ruin she knows herself to be the sole cause, she seeks 
a precarious subsistence by the wages of prostitution, and ends 
her days in an hospital, a workhouse, or a prison. 

Parents! ys whom Providence has placed in the’ humbler 
walks of life, behold im this instance, among many others’ I 
waight adduce, the fatal results of a mistaken pride, in givinty 
to your daughters an edweation by no means calculated for 
the sphere in which you move; and! reflect, that while you 
imagine thereby to promote their welfare, you, in fact, pave 
the way for their destruction as well'as your own. Take’ my 
advice, let them be taught what is usefal rather than what 
is shining, and they will prove able: assistants in your fa- 
milies, and a blessing to you in your old age; nor will they 
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want for husbands with whom they may confidently hope to 
live in the enjoyment of harmony and mutual -felicity. 

To you, mothers, who rank above the inferior and middling 
orders of civil society, I must be allowed to address likewise 
a few words on the present momentous subject, which, I 
trust, will not entirely be thrown away. 

Thiok not, that you can effectually secure the future hap- 
piness of your daughters by a more refined, but in other 
respects, less solid mode of tuition than that of former times, 
as long as true religion and morality, inculcated by pre- 
cept, and strengthened by example, do not constitute its basis. 

The looseness, nay the profligacy and libertinism of man- 
ners prevalent among many of our women of the haut ton, 
against which our pulpit orators and moralists so often de- 
claim, what are they but the fruits of this modern education? 
From hence too those heterogeneous matrimonial unions among 
the great, which, in our days, present us with so many dis- 
graceful and distressing scenes, may be said to derive their 
origin. 

Pause then, ye mothers! remember the duties you owe to 
the dear pledges of conjugal affection, consult your under- 
standing, listen to the dictates of your conscience, open 
your hearts to the softer feelings of nature, and when you 
have done so, decide for yourselves to which of the two sys- 
tems of education the preference is, under certain modifica- 
tions, justly due. J. B. D. 











CONSANGUINITARIUM. 


Anour five-and-twenty years ago, a little institution was 
established at Leicester, which is equally worthy of imitation 
and praise. Adjoining the town, a gentleman erected on his 
paternal estate an elegant but modest structure in the go- 
thic style, to be occupied by those of his own relations as 
might at any time stand in need of such an asylum, It 
was therefore not inaptly called a ‘“ Consanguinitarium.” The 
several occupants were allowed coals, &c. and five shillings 
per week during life; and the estate is charged with these 
provisions in perpetuity. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





ESSAYS ann SKETCHES or LIFE ann CHARACTER. 
By a Gentleman who has left his Lodgings. 1 vol. Small 
octavo. 


We are told, in a ludicrous preface, that these Essays 
and Sketches are the production of a gentleman who has left 
his lodgings in debt to his landlord, and that they are now pub- 
lished by the landlord as a means of obtaining his rent. 
We were much pleased with the preface, for there is a good 
deal of point in it, and the manner of introducing the work 
is original. The author is well qualified for an Essayist; he 
has evidently looked at life with an observant eye, and his 
Sketches evince considerable knowledge both of men and 
books ; he is also no mean critic. His estimates of national 
character are in general just, and in ridiculing our foibles and 
those of our neighbours, he shews a degree of tolerance and 
good-nature which give us as favourable an opinion of his 
heart as of his understanding. 

The paper on “ English and French Pride and Vanity,” con- 
trasts, in a very happy manner, the predominant failings of the 
two nations, and that on “ National Character,” is also written 
with much point, particularly the share which the French- 
man has in it. Our author seems, indeed, to have uncom- 
monly just perceptions of the French character; for none, either 
of their good or bad points, escape him. We are the more 
pleased with the candour and spirit of his sketches, because 
at present our neighbours and ourselves have fallen completely 
into the method of caricaturing each other without mercy, 
The paper on “Society in London” is a lively satire on fa- 
shionable manners, but that on “ Marriage,” is more ingenious 
than just; he endeavours to prove, that the wedded state is, 
generally speaking, the happiest where the union is brought 
about by the parents on both sides: his arguments are spe- 
cious and imposing, but we must enter our protest against 
their truth; we are no advocates for what boys and girls 
call love matches, but we cannot subscribe to the coarse 
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adage, “ Marry first, and love will come afterwards,” and we 
are surprised to sce such an opinion advanced by a person 
of this gentleman’s good sense and knowledge of the world. 
The paper on ‘“ The English Constitution” is admirably written, 
and the author’s view of the Pitt system, and of the effect which 
it has bad upon the country, is very just; “The Essay on 
Political Economy” is also entitled to praise. Our limits will 
not allow us to give more than one extract, which we have 
selected from a paper on “ Irresolution;” after the author 
has described, with much spirit, the various changes which 
have taken place in the opinions of Franchemont, a French 
gentleman, he tells us, that Franchemont at last decides apon 
retiring into the country, in order to pass the rest of his 
life in tranquil retirement, and then proceeds as follows :— 
“Two hours afterwards, he burst into my room, and in- 
formed me of the landing of Bonaparte. After the first sur- 
prise, I asked him, ‘What do you mean to do? ‘Oh! as 
for that, my resolution is taken: the success of Napoleon 
would put an end to the peace of Europe, and the liberty 
of France: whatever faults I find with the present govern- 
ment, they may be repaired: it is my daty asa citizen to arm. 
I shall offer to put myself at the head of the Nationat Guard 
of my province, in which the enemy has landed; and if the 
king will allow me to be independent of his generals, we 
may have a very speedy success. A prosperous event will 
convince the Court that friends of liberty are not the ene- 
mies of royalty.’ I approved warmly of his intention, and 
advised him to go instantly to the Thuilleries; but before 
doing so, he thought proper to consult his friends, The first 
‘he went to was a virtuous, but somewhat fanatical consti- 
tutionalist. On hearing his friend’s intention, ‘ What,” said 
be, ‘will you leave Paris till you have assared to your coun- 
try the observation of the Charter? The present is a mo- 
ment of alarm to the Court, and they will grant any thing ; 
but if this movement is repressed, the cowl and the censor- 
ship will be more active than ever. If you value France, 
go to the Chamber and ask forthe appointment of aconsti- 
tutional ministry.” Franchemont, somewhat shaken, went to 
his next friend, who being a republican, said to him, ‘It is 
alt over with the Bourbons, the whole country will be in fa- 
vour of Napoleon; and besides their bad faith is too noto- 
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rious to make any concession valuable: wait in Paris, and 
we may bind down Napoleon to a real charter.’ ‘Perhaps,’ 
said Franchemont, ‘the country, as you say, is ready to 
pronounce the abdication of the Bourbons: if so, I am quiet, 
but even then I never can favour the cause of Napoleon. 
The assistance of a military chief has always brought on the 
downfall of real patriots. Recollect the example of Cicero.’ 
Notwithstanding this speech, Franchemont’s ardonr in the 
Bourbon cause was somewhat cooled by his friend’s ridicule, 
and he endeavoured to blow it again into a flame, by the 
help of a Royalist bellows. His loyal friend, who was a 
staunch courtier, said, ‘ Franchemont, your spirit is excel- 
lent, but you must not anticipate the king’s counsels; it 
would be wrong to shew any jealousy of his orders at this 
time:—go to the foot of the throne, and declare yourself 
teady to serve under any general His Majesty may appoint.’ ” 
“Distracted by such opposite counsel—unwilling to turn 
his back on liberty—suspicious of the sovereign he was about 
to serve—too proud to ask a favour where he meant a ser- 
vice, Franchemont returned to ask my opinion. M. de Lasnes, 
aman of great experience, who was with me, heard his 
doubts, and addressed him in a decisive tone:—‘ Avoid the 
perils of this crisis; you will lose your own life, and plunge 
your children into poverty and disgrace. Retire with them 
and your wife to your country seat.’ To my great astonish- 
ment, Franchemont seemed pleased, and even grateful, for this 
advice: he went away to prepare his family for the journey.” 


Tue DEFENCE or HER MAJESTY tue QUEEN, against 
the Charges which Malice, supported by Perjary, brought 
against Her Majesty, when Princess of Wales, in the Year 
1906. By Her Majesty the Queen. With an Introduction. 


Tue Introduction to the Defence is anonymous, and though it 
is written with much elegance and spirit; we must yet decidedly 
object to the tone of acrimony which pervades it. Her Majesty’s 
cause is too completely that of justice and humanity to need 
the aid of reproach or recrimination; such aids may serve 
to prop up a bad cause, but they are more pernicious than 
useful to a good one. In one point, however, we perfectly 
agree with the writer of the Introduction, namely, that Her 
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‘Majesty owes no obligation to either of the great partios 
in the state; each have shewn her in their turn that self- 
interest was the idol of their worship, and that her honoar, 
her happiness, and her fame, were as a feather in the scale, 
when weighed against the incitements of avarice or am- 
bition. 

“The Defence” is contained in a letter to the late King, written 
by Her Majesty, then Princess of Wales, in the year 1806, 
and is now re-published. In this letter, the Princess enters 
at considerable length inte all the charges brought against 
her, and we believe that all impartial and dispassionate minds 
will agree with us, that she has, in the most complete man- 
ner, disproved every one of them. She examines the tes- 
timonies of the different witnesses, points out where their 
depositions are contradictory or trifling, and where other 
persens ought to have been examined in order to prove or 
disprove the truth of their assertions. She shews very clearly 
how little worthy of credit the testimony of Cole and Bid- 
good, the principal witnesses to the minor charges of levity 
and impropriety of behaviour, are, from the manner in which 
they each contradict themselves. In ber review of the va- 
rious depositions against her, she pleads her cause with a 
strength of reasonmg which mast impress every mind not 
absolutely warped by prejudice, with a firm conviction of 
her innocence, while, at the same time, she evinces through 
the whole of her letter a degree of mildness and forbearance 
which appeals powerfully to the best feelings of our hearts. Her 
Majesty’s most gracious answers to the Addresses presented 
to her by the people of England, since her return to us, are 
subjoined to the Defence; they breathe every where that mag- 
namity of spirit and that sensibility of soul, which Her Ma- 
jesty has uniformly displayed amidst her severe and unme- 
rited trials. 

A SYSTEM or EDUCATION ror tHe INFANT KING oF 
ROME, and other French Princes of the Blood. Drawn up 
by the Imperial Council of State, with the Approbation and 
under the Personal Superintendance of the Emperor Na- 
POLEON. 1 vol. 8vo. 





One may easily trace in this production the genias of the 
extraordinary man, under whose eye it is said to have been 
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composed ; at one moment we are dazzled by the grandeur 
of the author’s sentiments, and delighted with the justness 
of those principles which he inculcates; we think we have be- 
fore us the work of a writer who perfectly understands bis 
subject, and we admire the skill with which he treats it; but the 
next instant we aro shocked at his impiety, or disgnated 
with his folly, and we trace every where a singular mixture of 
greatness and littleness of mind, of the most gigantic am- 
bition, and the most childish vanity. Our limits will not 
permit us to give such extracts as. would convey a distinet 
idea of the work; we can therefore only characterise it by say 
that a small proportion of it is admirable, but the rest is. 
absurd or execrable. 





THE CRUSADERS. An Historical Romance of the 12th 
Century. 5 vols. 8vo, £1 7s. Newman &-Co. 


To the lovers of this specics of reading, this romance will 
prove extremely acceptable; we cannot say it is a work ei- 
ther of great genius or originality, but it is undoubtedly one 
of which the author has no cause to be ashamed. The inci- 
dents are sufficiently numerous to render it interesting with- 
out being crowded, the characters are chivalrous and pteas- 
ing, the language much superior to the generality of such 
works; and, as far as the morality is concerned, there is not 
asentiment in it which does not receive our unqualified ap- 
probation: we only object to the very frequent quotations 
from Scripture with which it abounds. We allow that they 
are extremely well applied, and are convinced that they are 
inserted with the very best motive, but we cannot approve 
of the custom, and though we wish the essence of the Gos- 
pel to pervade every line, yet we would certainly confine the 
sacred text itself to its proper place; in all other respects 
“The Crusaders,” has our commendation, and we can only 
wish that nothing more exceptionable in every point of view 
may ever be put into the hands of our readers: public man- 
ners and public norals will not then run much-danger of 
being perverted, nor probably will the amusement of an hour 
be entirely profitless. Pte 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR AUGUST, 1820. 





We again resume the subject of those proceedings against 
our Queen to which the eyes of all Europe are at this moment 
anxiously turned, and which every traly English mind must 
regard with feelings of deep and intense interest. Some time 
before the trial Her Majesty removed from Brandenburgh- 
House to the mansion of Lady Francis, in St. James’s-Square, 
where she continued to receive from all classes of people the 
warmest demonstrations of loyalty and devotion. Addresses 
poured in from every quarter; the privates of the Leicester 
Militia, the towns of Ilchester, Sunderland, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and several others, followed the general example; 
and a considerable number of the most respectable married 

ladies of the Metropolis, had the honour to approach Her Ma- 
jesty with an avowal of their conviction of her innocence, and 
their prayers that she might ultimately triumph over her 
enemies. 

Her Majesty’s answers to these addresses breathed a deep 
feeling of the sympathy which she has met with from the peo- 
ple of England, and a firm determination to persevere in 
clearing her honour. 

As the time of the trial approached, it became the general 
opinion that ministers would abandon a measure so decidedly 
odious to the great mass of the people as the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, and that, if the trial proceeded at all, it would be 
conducted in a fair and equitable manner; while many impar- 
tial persons considered, that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, a trial in any form was a measure not only unneces- 
sary, but even unwise. One of the ablest advocates of this 
opinion is Lord John Russell, who, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Wilberforce, proves incontestibly that the course most 
consistent with justice and sound policy, would be, to suffer Her 
Majesty to remain among us in the peaceable enjoyment of her 
rights, and leave it to time and her future conduct to dis- 
Prove the infamous slanders of venal sycophants and Italian 
mercenaries, 


On the the 7th of August, Her Majesty wrote a letter to the 
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King, in which, after detailing, in the most forcible and strik- 
ing manner, the long series of insults and persecutions to which - 
she has been subjected, she concludes with a pathetic appeal 
to his justice and humanity, and a solemn protest against her 
trial in its present form. This letter was returned unopened 
by His Majesty, with a declaration, that he could only receive 
any communication through his Ministers, upon which the 
Queen sent it to Lord Liverpool, from whom she received no 
reply. 

Ministers had, in fact, chosen their course; and they were 
determined to pursue it; neither the voice of the nation, spi- 
rited remonstance of the Queen, nor the dictates of common 
sense, would prevail with them to retract. At length the 17th 
arrived, and had the city been in momentary expection of the 
approach of an enemy, it could hardly have exhibited a more 
martial appearance. Strong timber fences inclosed the whole 
area of the House of Lords, large bodies of constables were 
stationed within this area, and parties of the foot-guards were 
posted in different parts in the front of the street. The Police- 
Halk and the Gun-boats defended the river side of Westminster- 
Hall, while the civil and military array represented an effectual 
bar on the opposite side; a troop of life-guards, a strong de- 
tachment of foot-guards, and a body of the Surrey mounted- 
patrole, were in attendance. 

The avenues between St. James’s-square and Palace-yard 
were occupied by large bodies of respectable people, the win- 
dows and the tops of houses were also filled chiefly by ladies 
anxious for the approach of the Queen. The Peers began to 
assemble at an early hour in the morning, and they were re- 
ceived by the people with hisses or cheers according as they’ 
were supposed to be effected towards the cause of Her Majesty. 

St. James’s-square was filled as early as eight o’clock, not 
by a base populace, as Lord Castlereagh civilly calls the lower 
class, but by a multitude who, if we may judge by their appear- 
ance, might be fairly said to represent all the different classes 
of the community. At a quarter before ten o’clock, Her 
Majesty stepped into her new state coach, accompanied by 
Lady Anne Hamilton, and followed by Mr. Alderman Wood 
in one of the Queen’s travelling carriages; she was received. 
by the multitude with enthusiasm, a considerable number 
of which pressed round the carriage, and accompanied it in 
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its way. The Queen was dressed in black, with a rich white 
Jace veil, which fell in folds over her shoulders in the style 
of an antique drapery ; her countenance was pale, but firm and 
dignified, and her whole appearance was at once elegant and 
commanding. As Her Majesty’s carriage passed Carlton-Pa- 
lace, the sentinels presented arms, and were loudly cheered by 
the people; but no language, in fact, can describe the general 
sentiment of enthusiastic devotion, which seemed to pervade 
the multitude; the ladies mingled tears with their benedictions, 
and their prayers that God would send her a good deliverance 
from the hands of her enemies; nor were it only female eyes 
that paid to her misfortunes the tribute of tears, several of 
those hardy veterans who had so often faced death in the field of 
battle, were observed to weep as she passed them. Her Ma- 
jesty reached the House of Lords just before ten o’clock ; the 
military presenting arms immediately on her approach: she en- 
tered the House attended by Lady Anne and Lord Archibald 
Hamilton ; the Peers all rose, and remained standing until she 
was seated. 

The Duke of Sussex declined attending on the plea of con- 
sanguinity, and the Duke of Cambridge was also excused on 
being nominated His, Majesty’s Viceroy for Hanover; upon 
these excuses being pdmitted, Lord Liverpool rose to move the 
second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties; Her Ma- 
jesty regarded him for a moment with a look of dignified scorn. 
The Duke of Leinster, who had previously given notice, that he 
would oppose the Bill in every stage of its progress, now made 
a motion for its being withdrawn, which, we regret to say, was 
negatived, although Mr. Brougham, as counsel for the Queen, 
opposed the Bill, in one of the most powerful, eloquent, and 
impressive speeches that we have ever heard, at the end of 
which their Lordships adjourned. 

On Friday, Mr. Denman addressed their lordships on be- 
half of his illustrious client against the Bill; and the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General of His Majesty were after- 
wards heard in favour of it. So strong was the impression 
made by the Queen’s counsel, that Lord King gave notice that 
he should move on the following day to withdraw the Bill. 
This motion, however, was over-ruled; and on Saturday, 
the Attorney-General proceeded to detail the charges against 
Her Majesty. He stated, that she had taken a person of the 
name of Bartolomo Bergami into her service, as valet and 
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courier, in October 1814, at which time she resided at Milan; 
that in the November of that year, she removed to Naples; 
that a boy named William Austin had always been in the 
habit of sleeping in the same room with Her Majesty; but 
that on the day after she arrived at Naples, she ordered: 
that young Austin should be removed from her bed-room, 
because he was approaching an age when it became im- 
proper for him to occupy the same apartment, and at the 
same time directed that a bed should be prepared for Ber- 
gami in a room communicating with that in which she slept 
by a gallery. On returning that evening from the Opera, 
Her Majesty appeared much agitated, and retired to bed at 
an unusually early hour; the next morning, it was observed 
that she had not slept in her own bed, while that of Bergami 
had the appearance of two people having slept in it. Ber- 
gami’s conduct was observed from that moment to become 
extremely haughty, though he still continued in the capa- 
city of a servant. Shortly after this, the Queen went to a 
masked ball at Naples, in the character of a Neopolitan 
peasant; when afterwards retiring to a private house to 
change her dress, she was assisted in doing so by Bergami, 
and not by her female attendants. She was habited as the 
Genius of History, and her dress is described as being ex- 
tremely indecent. She changed it a third time for that of 
a Turkish peasant, Bergami accompanying her in the. same 
character, From this time Bergami was in the habit of 
breakfasting with the Queen, and of walking with her on the 
Terrace arm-in-arm. He received a kick from a horse, which 
confined him for some time to his room; during his confine- 
ment, the Queen constantly attended him, and twice, at a 
late hour of the night, she was observed to go into his room 
and remain with him for some time. Soon afterwards she 
surrounded herself with the relations of Bergami, his mother, 
brother, sister, cousins, and an infant child of his, amounting 
to ten persons in all, She now gave Bergami every public 
mark of favour, procured for him the knighthood of Malta, 
and several other orders; presented to him one or more 
portraits of herself taken in foreign dresses; and purchased 
for him an estate in Sicily. When they travelled, arrange- 
ments were constantly made that their bed-rooms should be 
near each other; and upon one occasion she slept at Sa» 
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vona, im-a house in which there were only two rooms; that 
allotted te Bergami had no bed, but Her Majesty’s bore all 
the appearance of two persons having slept in it. In a 
voyage fronr Jaffa to Italy, she ordered a tent to be erected 
on the deck, under which a bed was placed for Her Ma- 
jesty, and a sofa for Bergami; during the night time, the 
canvas of the tent was let down, and the Queen and Bergami 
constantly slept in this manner during the voyage. Her 
Majesty, while at sea, twice ordered a bath to be prepared, 
and while she bathed, Bergami remained in the cabin. Dur- 
ing her residence at her villa at Como, a courier went once 
at a late hour to deliver a letter to Bergami, when he was 
not in his room, but was observed soon afterwards to come 
from the room of his royal mistress. He was once absent 
on business, but retarned in the middle of the night, and 
went directly into the Queen’s apartment; she had that night 
ordered one of her women to sleep in her room; but on Ber- 
gami’s entering it, she dismissed the woman, and Bergami 
remained alone with her. 

. This is briefly the substance of the charges brought by the 
Attorney-General; the first witness called to prove thenr, 
was Theodore Majochi; upon whose appearance, the Queen 
fixed her eyes upon him, and exclaimed, in a piercing tone, 
“Theodore! Ob! no, no!” and was immediately conducted to 
@ private apartment. 

This man stated that he had been a postillion in different 
Italian families; that in the year 1814, he was hired by 
Bergami for the service ef the Queen, then Princess of 
Wales, with whom he had lived three years, and constantly 
accompanied her on her travels during that period. This. 
man underwent a very long examination by the Attorney- 
General; his answers went to prove the truth of that learned 
gentleman’s previous statement; but it was evident from his 
replies, that he was equally destitute of capacity and in- 
formation, for even the interpreter appointed by the prose- 
cutors declared that he was so deplorably ignorant, that he 
‘could scareely be made to understand the meaning of the 
commonest question in his own language. 

The Lords were occupied nearly the whole of Monday in 
hearing this witness, who was crosd-examined by Mr. Brougham 
on Tuesday, xtd kad he been retained to testify to the in- 
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nocence, instead of the guilt of the Queen, he could hardly 
have done it more effectually. During the whole of his cross- 
examination, he replied almost constantly, “‘ Non mi ricordo,” 
“I do not recollect ;” and on those points on which he was 
compelled to give a direct answer, he contradicted in many 
instances what he had before sworn to; in short, he com- 
pletely invalidated his own testimony. 

The second witness, Jacomo Paturzo, was examined on 
Wednesday; and he stated himself to be mate of a vessel in 
which her Majesty had performed several voyages. He de- 
posed to some familiarities having passed between the Queen 
and Bergami; and that during a voyage from Tunis to Jaffa, 
they slept in a tent which was put up on deck; but he could 
not recollect whether any of her Majesty’s female attendants 
were with her. 

‘We will now briefly consider the nature of the charges, and 
the evidence brought to support them; it is actually impos- 
sible to suppose that any woman in her senses who knew, 
as Her Majesty, has always done, how closely her conduct was 
watched, would, unless she had been determined to blazon 
her guilt to the world, have acted as Her Majesty is reported 
to have done. The charges carry with them to every reflecting 
mind, the strongest evidence of their falsehood; to enter into 
them all, would far exceed our limits, but there is one of 
them of a nature so invidiously malignant, that we cannot 
forbear to notice it. The Attorney-General states, that Her 
Majesty when in Italy, has been known to go into a Catholic 
church with Bergami, and there in a kneeling posture to say 
her prayers; from this circumstance the learned gentleman 
charitably infers, that Bergami’s influence over Her Majesty’s 
mind extended even to her religious opinions. Can any 
thing be more unjust, more diabolical, than such an infer- 
ence? Her Majesty travelled for the express purpose of vi- 
siting the works of art, and where could she find them in 
greater perfection than in the churches of Italy? When she 
visited them, she was of course obliged to behave with an 
appearance of reverence and attention; and in doing so, she 
did no more than many zealous Protestants frequently do in 
England, when out of curiosity they visit Catholic chapels on 
festival days to witness the splendid ceremonies. with which 
those festivals are celebrated. Such we may in common 
candour conclude to be the real state of the fact. 

P3 
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‘We havé' girigled out this chargé becausé it appears to as 
froin itd insidious ndture more likely to hurt Het Majesty’s 
cause thati the monstrotis and incrediblé atcusations which 
rest upon the téstimoity of the postillion Majochi, and the 
thate Patutzo; the former by his own confession has been 
sbught out by Lord Stewart, the English ambassador at 
Paris, for the express purpose of giving evidence against 
her Majesty: himself; his wife; his father, and even his child, 
all teceive so much per day from Government, a circumstance 
whith has long been known to the Queen and her Counsel ; 
it is hot wonderful; therefore, that Her Majesty should be af- 
fected at the sight of him, when it is recollected that for thtee 
years he had eat her bread, and Had been treated with that 
kindness and Ktimanity which she extended to the lowest of 
her servants, and when the fellow himself admitted that she 
was the best of mistiesses, and that in the case of sickness 
she personally attended to the comfort of every one of her 
household: 

We catitiot conceive that the testimony of the second wit- 
ness is ahy more entitled to credit then that of the first. 
We know nothing of his morals, chatacter, or habits of life; 
wé clearly undetstard, he is to receive 800 dollars per month 
from out government, as a compensation for the time he will 
Jose in appearing against Her Majesty. There are various re- 
ports as tb the humber of the Italian witnesses, some affirming 
themi to be apwards of seventy, others one hundred and thirty. 

The following has been published as the list of witnesses who 
are tb appear fot Her Majesty. The Earl of Guildford, Lord 
Gtehbetvie, Lady Charlotte Lindsey, Lady Elizabeth Forbes; 
Hon. William Burrell, Anthony Buller St. Leger, Esq. Henry 
Holland, M. D.—— Mills, Esq. Hon. Captain King, the Earl 
of Llandaff, Gatly Charlotte Bury, Sit William Gell, Hon. 
Keppeil Craven, Earl of Clare, Lord Granville Somerset, Lord 
Frederic Montague, Lady William Bentinck, 

Het Majesty continues td attend the House of Lords regu- 
larly; atid receives constantly from the people every mark of 
dévotion and attachment. 

‘We kad intended to have closed our account here, but the 
ekattinations of the witnesses on thé 24th is too important not 
t0 be noticed. The first witness called was the owner of the 
vessel which cohveyed the Queen from Augusta to Tunis, and to 
Greece. His depositions went to prove that Her Majesty and 
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Bergami had each a bed put up under the same tent on the 
deck. On hia cross-examination, he admitted that he is to 
receive 1,000 dollars per month, as a compensation for his time 
while he remains here to give evidence. Really these gentle- 
men know how to take a tolerable market of their oaths, 1,000 
dollars per mc nth to the captain, and 800 to the mate!!! well, 
at least they won’t go the Devil for nothing. This worthy ship- 
owner hired himself, his vessel, and his whole créw, four-and- 
twenty persons, to thé Queen for 750 dollars pet month, out of 
which sum he found their maintainance, and the weat and tear 
of His ship: truly his time is greatly increased in value since 
then. 

But what shall we aay to Signor Non mi ricordo; who de- 
clared, iti the begining of his examindtion, that he could not 
spéak a word of English, but who, it tow tarns out, lived last 
yeat at Gloucester as a servant with Mt. Adam Hyatt, and, 
while he was in that situation, always spoke iti the highest 
terns of Her Majesty? he declared that she was a good woman, 
ati excellent woman, and that he had beeti offered 4 consider- 
able sum of money, and @ place for life, if he would appear 
against her. This cati be proved by the testimony of several 
credible witnesses. What becomes then, not only of his evi- 
dence, but of the whole train of evidence of a similar descrip- 
tion, upon the credit of whose testimony the charges are 
brought forward? Let ministers beware; they have tried the 
patience of the people long and sevetely, but they may be as- 
sured that the spirit of the nation is now roused; the existence 
of a cofispiracy against Her Majesty is evident as the sun at 
noon day; and if ministers would not have the people believe 
that they are privy to it, they should lose no time in doing Her 
Majesty that justice which she ought to have received from 


them long ago. 
eS hae 
THE DRAMA, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE 
Tue Beggat’s Opera was performed on the 22d of July, 
for the purpose of introducing Madame Vestris as Captain 
Machéath, and Miss Corri, as Polly Peachum. Madame Ves- 
tris was very well dressed, and looked the young rake of fa- 
shion. We have not seeh any actress since thé best days of 
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the inimitable Mrs. Jordan, so completely at her ease in men’s 
clothes. She played with great spirit, and sang delightfally. 
Miss R. Corti is a very appropriate representative of the gen- 
tle Polly; she is rather undersized, but extremely well- 
formed ; her countenance is pleasing and expressive, and she 
bas much grace and ease of manner. Her voice is of good 
compass, and uncommonly sweet; she gave the songs with 
great taste and skill, and was very favourably received, 
Terry’s Peachum was excellent. A new actor, of the name 
of Williams, played Lockit very well. J. Russell’s Filch was 
the very perfection of blaguardism; one might have sworn he 
had been regularly brought up to the trade of a pickpocket. 
Mrs. C. Kemble was as spirited and effective as usual in Lucy 
Lockit. The piece was upon the whole very well played. It 
is one, in spite of the entertainment it affords, we would 
willingly see banished from the stage, for, in a moral point 
of view, there are many objections to it. 

The comedy of A Trip to the Jubilee, has been revived for 
Mrs. Mardyn’s benefit: she appeared, for the first time, in 
Sir Harry Wildair, but she proved a most inadequate repre- 
sentative of this rake of the old school; it is, in fact, very 
difficult for a woman to play this character well; there is a 
frankness, a vivacity, a bon hommie about it, which shade its 
licentiousness, but which require a corresponding warmth 
of spirit and feeling in the actor to assume effectively. Mrs. 
Mardyn did not appear to understand the character at all; she 
seemed also much embarrassed by the novelty of her dress; 
her walk, air, and manner were totally at variance with her 
masculine garb; on-the whole, her performance was a failure. 

The new comedy called The Diamond Ring, or, Exchange no 
Robbery, brought out at this theatre about the middle of Au- 
gust, is in point of fact one of the most impudent deceptions 
ever practised upon the public; being neither more nor less 
than an excellent old play mangled and mutilated in the most 
shameful manner. We allude to the comedy of “ He would be a 
Soldier,” from which not only the plot of the present piece is 
taken, but whole scenes are literally transcribed without the 
smallest alteration. Swipes, his wife, and son, are the Wil- 
kins, Mrs. Wilkins, and Caleb, in the original play. Sir 
Chistopher Cranberry is the old general, and Littleworth the 
gallant Crevelt. But oh! what a falling off is there; the latter 
characters, which are finely-drawn portraits of gallant and 
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martial spirits, are changed, the one into a whimsical old hu- 
mourist, whose buffoonery disquiets us, and the other into one 
of the non-entities technically denominated walking gentlemen. 
The principal female character experiences the same fate. The 
piece is cut down from five acts to three, and the author, we 
beg pardon, the compiler, having omitted some characters, 
spoiled others, and introduced one or two new ones which are 
good for nothing, modestly styles the work which he has thus 
mangled, a wew coygpy! This is the art of play-writing made 
easy, with a witness! Terry did all that could be done with Sir 
Christopher ; in the scene with Lady Cranberry, the only one in 
which his powers have fair scope, he was inimitable. No 
muscles could stand the Sam Swipes of Liston, he never ap- 
peared without exciting peals of laughter. Farley’s French 
valet was an indifferent performance; and Connor looked like 
any thing but the representative of an Irish gentleman; he 
played the part as badly as he looked it: Mrs. Gibbs performed 
with her usual spirit. 





THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


A MELO-pRAMA called The Vampire, or, The Bride of the 
Isles, was brought out at this theatre on the 9th of August; 
it is taken from a French piece, and unites a story of more 
than ordinary interest to beautiful scenery and delightful 
Scotch music. The story is briefly as follows: the Vampire, 
(F. P. Cooke), having during his life acquired the epithet of 
Bloody, is chahged after his death into a Vampire, that is to 
say, 4 demon who walks the earth in human form: but who is _ 
obliged, at stated times, to gain a virgin bride, from whose 
veins, soon after he has married her, he drains the life blood: 
this horrid offerifg has frequently been renewed by the de- 
mon, who has assumed various forms, and who at length, in 
the person of Earl Marsden, gains the friendship of Lord 
Ronald of the Isles, (Bartley). and is killed in that nobleman’s 
defence: Lord Romald deeply laments his death; and, out 
of love for his memory, intends to bestow his daughter, Lady 
Margaret (Mrs. W. S. Chatterly) upon his brother. Soon after 
the piece opens, the supposed brother appears, who proves to be 
Marsden himself; he pretends that unexpected assistance had 
eured him of his wounds, and claims the hand of Margaret. She 
has been warned against him m a vision, but through the influ- 
ence of a powerfal spell with which he is gifted, consents; but, 
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however, the fiend is seized with a fit of remorse, and although 
the time in which his victim must be found is nearly expired, 
yet, in hopesof saving Margaret, he attempts to carry off Effie, 
who is on the eve of marriage with Robert, a retainer of Lord 
Ronald ; he is shot in the attempt by Robert, and dies in the 
arms of Lord Ronald, whom he obliges to take a solemn oath to 
conceal his death till an hour after the moon has set. On Ro- 
nald’s return to his castle, be finds Marsden alive, and hurrying 
on the intended nuptials. The truth flashes on Ronald’s mind, 
but his declaration that Marsden is a fiend, is looked on as the 
ravings of a madman; he is removed to his chamber, and the 
ceremony is about to take place, when, through the returnof Ro- 
bert, he is liberated, bursts into the chapel, and succeeds in de- 
laying the ceremony till the sun sets; at the instant flames ter- 
minate the existence of the Vampire, and Margaret is clasped 
in safety to the bosom of her father. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

We had heard so much of the performances at this house, 
that we were at length induced to pay it a visit, and were 
agreeably sarprised to find that report had fallen short of the 
truth. The theatre is very handsome, and the performances 
far exceed what we could have conceived. The pieces we 
saw, Wheels within Wheels, Richard the First, and Harlequin 
Hoax, were admirably got up. Wheels within Wheels, is a 
very laughable and spirited burletta, in which the characters 
are drawn with a trath and nature that would do credit to the 

_Tegular drama, Miss Poole, sister to Mrs. Dickons, made her 
debit in it: she was received with great applause. Miss 
Copeland’s Chambermaid was an inimitable piece of acting, 
and her songs were given with much taste: her voice is sweet 
and powerful, and in her singing she articulates her words 
with uncommon distinctness. Messrs. Bengough, Payne, 
Wyat, and Fitzwilliam, supported their characters with great 
spirit: the latter has a considerable share of comic humour. 
Our limits will not permit us to notice the several characters 
in the two other pieces; but we must observe, that Miss 
Copeland’s Matilda was very well played: we were particu- 
larly delighted with the scene between her and the governor; 
it was admirable: her performance in Harlequin Hoax was 
marked by a rich strain of humour, and the whimsical variety 
of her medley song drew down peals of applause. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1820. 








WALKING DRESS. 


A jaconacT muslin round dress: the skirt is gored, and 
sufficiently wide to hang in easy folds round the figure; it 
is ornamented at the bottom of the skirt with a rich flounce 
of work, headed by a chain trimming en bouillonné, com- 
posed of soft muslin; this is surmounted by another flounce 
headed in the same manner, and that by a third. The 
body is made high, moderately long in the waist, and with 
a little fulness at the back. ‘The collar falls over, and is 
finished by full puffs of muslin. The sleeve is rather loose, 
falls very far over the hand, and is terminated by a full 
fall of work. The epaulette is slightly edged with work, and 
is ornamented with puffs of muslin placed crosswise. Head- 
dress, a bonnet, composed of clear muslin; the crown is 
cased; it is of a moderate size, and is ornamented with full 
bows of rich white riband placed on one side; the brim is 
large, itis made to stand out a good deal from the face, is 
rounded at the corners, and not so long as they have been 
lately worn; it fastens under the chin with white strings, 
Triple ruff of rich work. A silk handkerchief is tied care+ 
lessly round the throat. Black kid shoes; Limeric gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A RouND dress, composed of white lace, over a white sa- 
tin slip; the bottom of the skirt is very tastefully finished 
hy a wreath of roses interspersed with leaves; the wreath is 
disposed in a serpentine direction. The corsage is composed 
of pink satin, is a little peaked, both before and behind, 
is of a moderate length in the waist, and tight to the shape. 
A full quilling of blond net goes round both the bust and 
the bottom of the waist. The sleeves are white lace; they 
are very full; the fulness is intersected with narrow rouleaug 
of white satin, which form it into oval puffs; two narrow 
rouleauzx: confine the fulness at the bottom of the arm. The 
hair is dressed in a very youthful style; the hind hair is 
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plaited and forms a simple knot bebind; the front hair is 
divided so as to display the forehead and eyebrows, and 
curled in loose ringlets, which fall very low on each side 
of the face. Coiffure 4 la Pomone, a wreath of ripe wheat 
ears mingled with corn-flowers, which is placed in a slant- 
ing direction on the crown of the head. Necklace and ear- 
rings, pearl. White kid gloves, ivory fan, and whit satin shoes. 
We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the corset 4 la 
Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, for both 
these dresses. . 

A court mourning of some duration was expected to have 
been ordered for Her Royal Highness the late Duchess of 
York; her near affinity by marriage to the throne, rendered 
this idea so general, that several ladies had given directions 
for deep mourning, without waiting for the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s orders; the public expectation was, however, disap- 
pointed ; the mourning was slight and short, extending only 
from the 13th of August to the 3d of September. It has 
been pretty general, though not deep; black silk with black 
gauze, or white crape or muslin trimmings, has been worn 
by a great number of ladies, and white dresses with black 
sashes, spencers, or tippets, have likewise been much in 
request for the promenade; the bonnets have been invari- 
ably black or white, or a mixture of both, 

We have endeavoured to select from among the novelties 
now preparing for the approaching change from slight mourn- 
ing to colours, such as are most worthy of the attention of 
our fair readers: two of the most striking we have given 
in our print; among the others is a‘ carriage pelisse and 
bonnet, which we consider as remarkable for their novelty 
as for their taste and simplicity, 

The pelisse is composed of Pomona-green corded levantine, 
and lined with white sarsnet; the skirt is a little gored, 
and is moderately full; nearly all the fulness is thrown into 
the hips. The body is made tight to the shape; the back 
of a moderate width, and very much sloped on each side: 
the centre of the back is plain, but there are flutings on each 
side, which terminate with a fall rosette formed of alternate 
folds of Pomona-green and white satin. The collar is made 
very high, and is pointed in the middle of the back and at 
each corner. ‘The sleeve is wider than we have lately seen 
them; the trimming, which goes all round the pelisse, con- 
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sists of a wreath, disposed in a zigzag direction, composed 
of alternate rosettes and shells which are formed of a mix- 
tare of white and Pomona-green satin. The collar is or- 
namented to correspond; the bottom of the sleeve is finished 
by narrow rouleaux of white and Pomona-green satin, dis- 
posed in a zigzag; the epaulette is singularly pretty, consist- 
ing of draperies of the two satins fastened up by rosettes ; 
the upper one is looped in the middle of the arm, the lower 
one on each side. 

The bonnet is of a new shape, and is composed of open- 
work fancy straw, intermixed with deep chenille; the crown 
is oval, and moderately high, and the brim is smaller than they 
are worn at present; it is rather pointed in front, and square 
at the ears, is decorated with small rosettes of white sa- 
tin placed at a little distance from each other near the 
edge, and the top of the crown is ornamented ina siwilar style ; 
a bouquet of poppies, mixed with ears of ripe corn, is placed 
on one side of the crown, and white strings tie it under 
the chin. 

We have noticed also a dinner dress, composed of white 
bombazin, and trimmed with poppy-coloured satin, which we 
think very striking and elegant; the bottom of the skirt is 
finished by deep waves of poppy-coloured satin, laid on a 
little full, and ornamented at the edge by two rows of rich 
white cord. The waves are headed by a broad chain of 
trimming of white and poppy-coloured satin plaited together , 
a row of puffs, in the shape of a large leaf, surmounts the 
chain, and are let in at some distance from each other, 
The corsage is of moderate length; the lower part is full, 
and is composed of bombazin, and the upper part, which is of 
poppy-coloured satin, is tight to the shape; and itis let in before 
and behind in the stomacher style, which forms the shape in 
a very graceful manner. Short, full sleeve, composed of 
white satin, the fulness fancifully confined by poppy-coloured 
cord, intermixed with silk buttons to correspond. The bust 
is fiaished by row of blond which is quilled so as to partly 
to stand up and partly to fall over. 

It is not very easy to decide what colours will be most 
fashionable, but it is thought that Pomona-green, lavender, 
damask, rose-colour, purple, and slate colour, will be most 
in estimation. 

VOL. XIL—.. a 
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CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 


Ir is a prevalent, but very mistaken opinion, that the 
French fashions change with such rapidity, that a lady has 
scarcely began to enjoy the triumph of inventing a new fa- 
shion, ere it is superseded by another. If this assertion were 
made with respect to head-dresses only, it would be tolera- 
bly correct; but the other parts of the dress do not change, 
generally speaking, so often as with us. Thus at present 
the Parisian belle appears in public promenades in the same 
atyle of gown that we described in our Number for July; 
the only difference is, that the dress is no longer peaked 
before and behind, for in other respects the form continues the 
same; some trifling alterations, however, in the rest of ha- 
biliments give an air of novelty to the appearance of the 
fair Parisian, which, at first sight, would tempt us to sup- 
pose that she sports a mew fashion. The girdle is no longer 
of the same material as the dress, or of riband, it is now 
‘composed of black velvet, and very broad; the clasp is in 
general of gold; and the silk shawl, or muslin pelerine, has 
given way to a rich, black lace shawl: such are the few al- 
terations that strike the eye of an observant reporter of fa-~ 
shions in promenading the 


BOULEVARDS, 


‘or any of the other tonish public walks; but when we como 
to take into consideration the change in head-dresses, and the 
variety of those now worn, we are so mach at loss for words 
to convey distinct ideas of them, that we are almost tempted 
to wish Fashion had a vocabulary of her own. 

The materials of chapeaux are light and appropriate to the 
season; gauze, crapc, straw, an amazing variety of stuffs, 
composed of a mixture of straw and silk, cotton plaited to 
resemble straw, and silks of different descriptions. As to the 
shape, there are three different sorts fashionable. The first 
is a hat, the crown of which resembles a man’s; the brim, which 
is rather small in front, and very wide at the sides, is bent 
down over the forehead, and stands out at each side of the 
face; it is rather deep in the neck behind; a riband, placed 
very far back, fastens it under the chin, and the crawn 
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which is very low, is decorated with a half garland of roses, 
lilies, tulips, lilacs, or daises, 

This hat is in very great request with the oval-faced belle, 
whose faultless contour of countenance will bear a full dis- 
play. If her complexion be fair, the hat is blue or lilac; 
or, perhaps, white, lined with either of these colours; if she 
can boast a clear, brown skin, the chapeau is violet, or ci- 
tron; and if she happen to be sallow, which, entre nous, is 
very often the case, a lining and ornaments of rose-colour 
help to disguise the defect. 

The second shape, which is equally in favour with beau- 
ties of a different style, is a bonnet, the crown of which is 
of a moderate height, and is either round or oval; the ma- 
terial which covers it may be variously disposed, sometimes * 
it is laid on in deep flutings, sometimes in full folds, and 
not unfrequently it is plain; this is particularly the case with 
silk hats; the brim is extremely wide, hat not very deep; it 
is usually fluted, and this has a pretty effectenough when the 
material is light; the brim is rounded, and very long at the 
ears. This sort of bonnet, in whatever way it is put on, must, 
from its shape, partially conceal the face, and give a softness 
to the countenance ; accordingly we find it universally adopted 
by the coarse, or the masculine, among our fair neighbours, 

* many of whom, in order to render it still more adapted to 
their contour of face, have a small curtain veil of blond, or 
fine lace, attached to the edge of the brim; other belles sub- 
stitute a suche, or full puffing. lf the hat is of light mate- 
tials, the ruche, or puffing, corresponds; if it is of silk, straw, 
or a mixture of straw and silk, the trimming is of blond, 
gauze, or tulle, These hats are also ornamented with flowers, 
and may be adorned with either a wreath or bouquet at 
the fancy of the wearer. It is in the arrangement of flowers 
principally, that French taste is most defective; nothing can 
be more glaring and outre than the manner in which the 
hues are contrasted, and if the declaimers against French 
fashions wish to find a fit subject for their spleen, they have 
only to point to the gardener’s nosegay which adorns the 
bonnet or the hair of a fashionable belle, for it appears literally 
what it is called, and one might be tempted to suppose that 
the only thing thought of in forming it was to make it 
large enough. 
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The third bonnet is more gencrally becoming than either 
of the other two; the brim is of a moderate size, and ra- 
ther broader in front than at the sides, which gives a soft- 
ness to the features without concealing them; the ears are 
very short, and the crown is adorned with a drapery en mar- 
motte, that is to say, a half-handkerchief which is attached 
to the crown, one end of it falling in the neck, and the two others 
either fastening under the chin, or brought round the crown 
and crossed in front so as to form two points, which hang 
over the brim; if the handkerchief is thus disposed, a rich 
tiband fastens the bonnet under the chin, and a diadem, or 
half wreath of flowers, is placed immediately above the points 
in front. 

In some instances, ribands only form the ormaments of 
bonnets, and are of floss silk of a very rich discription; 
some have a raised stripe in the middle, and at each edge; 
others have one half plain, and the other embroidered, and 
are occasionally used to form a ruche for bonnets. We sce 
also in a few instances, that the band which goes round the 
crown is formed of riband plaited, and always of two colours ; 
this kind of band is never used but forstraw hats; and is com- 
posed in general of watered ribands, while puffs of the same 
ribands frequently surmount the top of the crown. 

We must not forget the pocket-handkerchiet, the ridicule, 
and the parasol, all three important articles ia the estimation 
of a French belle; there is no part of her dress, in fact, to 
which she attaches more importance than the mouchotr de 
poche; it marks at once the wealth and taste of the wearer, 
and must be of the finest cambric, and exquisitely embroid- 
ered. The material of the ridicule is at present of leather ; 
but it has lately varied its form very often, two months 
ago it was a small basket, afterwards it appeared as a port- 
folio, and now it assumes the shape of a lyre. 

The parasol is still of a large size, and is always finished 
with a rich silk fringe, and in general lined with slight 
sarsnet. I need scarcely add, that the lining is suited to 
the complexion of the wearer. Fashionable colours are— 
violet, citron, rose-colour, blue, and lilac, 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


LINES 


PRESENTED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, IMMEDIATELY ON HER 
RETURN FROM THE CONTINENT, JUNE 6th, 1820. 


Tue sable clouds disperse, the gloom gives way, 
Before Apollo’s soul-inspiring ray! 
With rapture fir'd, he strikes his golden lyre, 
‘The sacred Muses join the solemn choir,— s 
They join in concert, raise the vocal lay, 
Exulting sing this blest auspicious day! 
‘The Queen returns to Neptune’s favourite seat——” 
“ The Queen returns,” the echoing rocks repeat! 
The joyful news, on curling billows borne, — 
To distant shores, all hail the Queen’s return! 
Triumphant shouts, and loud applauses rise 
From earth to heav’n, and echo round the skies! 


Britannia’s daughters hail their Queen’s return, 
(Their tears undried, shed o’er her daughter’s urn) 
Invoking heav'n to gild her future days, 

And sooth her soul with consolation’s rays ; 

With love and loyalty their bosoms burn— 

All virtuous Britons hail their Queen’s return! 

“ She comes,” they cry, “ she comes to bless our isle 
With her indulgent and approving smile!” 


May balmy health her circling years attend, 
May sorrow never more her bosom rend, 
e3 
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May guardian angels hover o’er her head, 
Spread their white wings and canopy her bed ; 
May she be blest with all that heart can prize, 
Unclouded peace on earth, and glory in the skies. 
8. H, 


| 


TO FANCY.—A Fracment. 


Inspiring Fancy! heav’n-descended pow’r! 

Thou ready bright’ner of the gloomy hour! 

Spread thy light pinions and convey once more 

My wand’ring steps from Thule’s rocky shore, 

To where, dark flowing in majestic pride, 

The far-fam’d Thamis rolls his silver tide, 

Where London’s smoky towers in grandenr rise, 

And crowded wonders court the admiring eyes. 
She hears my prayer, and lo! at her command, 

Fades the wild features of my native land; 

Her roaring waves in distance die away, 

Sinks her bold rocks, her vales, and mountains grey. 
The fairy scenes of Britain's southward isle 

Soon ov my airy wand’rings seem to smile, 

Her cities sparkle in the sunny light, 

And all is novel, beautiful, and bright. 

Yet, amid all that to my eager gaze, 

Her wonder-working wand at once can raise, 

I turn aside, one spot obscure to seek, 

Where lies my suffering friend resign’d and meek. 
Yes, dear Eliza! in thy fading face, 

An index to thy mind, thy thoughts I trace; 

Ah! gentle maid, and shall it ne’er be thine 

To realize the long-form’d, lov’d design, 

And visit that far distant isle, where sleep 

The ashes of your father! There may weep 

The dews of heaven upon the soldier's grave, 
And o’er his narrow bed the flow’ret wave; 
“But not a daughter's purer tears sliall lie, 

Nor the more grateful fragrance of her sigh 
Breathe on the summer air, 
Thule, 1814. Ora. 
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STANZAS. 


Tuer is one sacred, lonely spot, 
Which every one can call his own; 

Where ken of mortal pierceth not— 
But God, who form’d it, sees alone. 


There, in its lonely solitude, 
My solitary reign I keep, 

Where human eye shall ne’er intrude, 
To see my heart its life blood weep, 


There I have hid from ev'ry eye, 
One cherish'd grief, my own alone! 
It speaks not in a bursting sigh, 
Nor vents itself in tear or groan. 


No outward sorrow have I worn, 
Nor wrapped my aching brow in gloom, 
But smil’d, although that spot forlorn 
Was cold and desert as the tomb. 


Thule, 1820. Ora. 


DEATH. 


“« Mysterious state! I once had fear’d 
To tempt thine unacquainted shade, 
The couch where no man’s voice is heard, 
The cell no living steps invade!” 


eeeenne 


Ox! yes, when life and hope were young, 
I fondly dream’d of joys to be; 

For, though my early lyre was strung 
To melancholy minstrelsy, 


Hope, with her blue eyes bath’d in light, 
And golden streaming hair, would bring 
. Enchanting dreams, and visions bright, 
And balm of healing on her wing. 
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Yes! once I shuddered at thy name; 
But now I long thy courts to see! 
Oh! dark, mysterious, dreadful king! 
I consecrate my lyre to thee. 





Fair hope hath long a stranger been, 

Now at thy palace-gate she stands 
Enlight’ning all the gloomy scene, 

And stretching forth her radiant hands— 


“ Come, mourner! to this quiet place, 
Where peace and silence reign profound, 
Come, end thy short and troubled race 
Within this dark and narrow mound?” 


Mysterious power! once did I fear 
Thy dark and unknown courts to tread, 
But now I long the voice to hear 
That calls me to thy silent bed. Ora, 


A SACRED SONG, 


By MISS MARY LEMAN REDE. 


Ou! turn not away with so cold a disdain! 

What though she has stray’d from the bright path of truth, 
There yet is a light can restore her again, 

And bring back the beam that illumin’d her youth. 


The mercy that pities will pardon her error, 
Rekindle the ray that is lost to her now, 

And the tear that unkindness had frozen in terror, 
May glow in her eye and illumine her brow, 


Remember how meek to the sinner He tarn’d, 

When the shout of her conscious accusers was o’er, 
‘When, raising his eyes to the wretch they had spurn’d, 
He bade her depart, and be guilty no more! 
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His mercy could pardon the wretched transgressor, 
His purity shrunk not appall’d from her thus. 
Then, tell me, if acting as her intercessor 

Were not more becoming to beings like us? 


For who can assert the false light that misled 

This wandering daughter of error and woe, 

Had it fall’n in their path, had not taught them to tread 
Where virtue, forwarn'd, would have trembled to go? 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


‘ Tuene is a bliss for ev’ry heart, 
A balm for ev'ry care, 
A charm that sooths our sorrows’ smart, 
And triumphs o’er despair ; 


*Tis not the wreath a bard may claim, 
*Tis not the power to rove, 

’Tis not the trump of flying fame— 
*Tis woman's plighted love. 


The miser’s hoard of glittering ore 
May feast his gloating eye; 

The sage on nature’s book may pore, 
And read the letter’d sky; 


At every shrine the saint may kneel, 
May muse in ev’ry grove ; 

But still his heart will sigh to feel 
Fond woman’s plighted love. 


The weight of slav’ry’s galling chain 
The warrior’s arm may bind; 

The iron grasp of. ceaseless pain 
May wring the firmest mind; 


Dire want may spread a cloud in air 
No sunshine can remove ; 
But still one solace all may share— 
’Tis woman's plighted love. 
St. John’s, Cambridge. 
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ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 


Dalcia linquimus aroa. Viroitit Ectoos 


FAREWELL, my native land, farewell! 
Thy white cliffs lessen to my sight, 
Borne on the surges’ heaying swell, 
With thee I leave each fond delight. 


Where boyhood’s days I happy pass’d, 
Doubly endear'd thy woody dales, 

Or hills that break the wintry blast, 

Or calm retreat of silent vales. 


And yet, perhaps, ere morning’s dawn 
Has beam’d upon the dark green wave, 
This fragile bark, tost by the storm 
Upon the quicksand’s fatal track, 
Beyond all human power to save, 

May sink, alas! a fated wreck, 


Dear land that gave my fathers birth, 

Oh! can I banish thoughts of thee? 

No, while I linger yet on earth, 

My thoughts of England still will be. GERMARICUS. 


THE CAPTIVE. 
By J. M. LACEY. 


In life’s short joarney man must often find 
Adversity and grief upon his road ; 

Woe still will nringle in the human mind, 
And add its burthen to the wand’rer’s load! 


But he, who far from country and from home, 
Mourns in captivity’s unceasing gloom, 

He feels true sorrow,—doom’d no more to roam 
Through scenes of bliss—immur’d in mis’ry’s tomb! 
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Fen though sometimes, in halcyon dreams, he roves 
By streams once lov’d, forgetting all his pains, 
Yet, waking soon to deeper woe, he proves 
The dreary distance of his native plains, 


Or sometimes, fancy-led, in wakeful hour 
He dares indulge anticipation’s joys, 

And scenes of promis’d peace, with magic pow'r, 
Make him forget his fetters’ hateful noise. 


Soon, soon the happy future fades away, 
Again his chains forbid his thoughts to roam, 
Or make sad memory mourn lost freedom’s day, 
Far from his friends, his country, and his home! 


Perchance some gen’rous, sympathising soul 
May, for a moment, steal away his pain; 

But the next instant gives back grief’s controul ; 
For, ah! his home he ne’er may see again! 


STANZAS ON HER MAJESTY. 2 


Au! why does my bosom, ’twixt sorrow and anguish, 
Heave for beauty neglected the sorrowing sigh? 

Ah! why does the flower thus perish and languish, 
So sweet in its fragrance—so fair to the eye? 


The cold winds of winter have shed o’er her bloom, 
The withering blast of neglect’s chilly storm, 

And bow’d to the earth her pale head to the tomb, 
And left to our country the wreck of her form! 


Yet still, lovely gem, shalt thou flourish awhile, 
And the soft sighing Zephyr invite thee to rest; 
For the halo of life shalt thy sorrows beguile, 
And angels protect every shaft from thy breast. 


Whilst tenderness chasing the tear from thy cheek, 
Shall dry all thy woes and dispel them away ; 
And envy itself shall thine innocence speak, 
And leave on its vitals the vulture to prey. 
14h August, 1820. R.H. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines, by C. P—r, Ballad, by Alpheus, The Communications of Miss Mary 
Leman Rede, and of Mr. W. Lemen Rede, Enigma, by Alpheus, Lines, by M. Ee 
Enigma, by Jephoor, The Vicissitudes of Fortaue, and Gertrude, are received. 


The Lines on the Death of Mr. West, are not so good as those we have be- 
fore been favoured with from their author, nor are those “ To a Friend,” 
by P—r. 

The following Essays were received before the 1st of August, but too late 
to be noticed in our last Number—Reginald, Juvenis, Coplestone, Fidelia, 
Harriet, **T. G.L—, £. Skelton, W. Thompson, D, E,B. Philogunaikos, 
and Euphrasia. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


We have great pleasnre in congratulatingy MISB MARY LEMAN REDE 
upon being the successful candidate for the Prize:we proposed for the best 
Essay on the following subject, viz. “To prove by argument and example, 
whether the influenceof women on society has been most injurious or most 
beneficial to its interests.” The Essay itself will be published on the ist of 
October, at which time the Prize will be ready for delivery. 


In thas adjudging the Prize to a Lady, we trast our male correspondents 
will forget their disappointment, and accept, as theig reward, the thanks of 
those whose cause they have so ably advocated, whilst our female competi- 
tors we hope will feel a degree ‘of pride in their sex’s guperiority which will 
soften theirs. We retarn our sincere achnowledgment$ to our numerous can- 
didates for several very respectable Essays, among which, we must particu- 
Jarly mention those of F. H. B. Reginald, E. Ball, and Fidelia, from whom 
we again hope to be favoured with occasional communicatiuus, 


The modesty of Harriett would disarm criticism, even if it were deserved, 
but we assure her, she has no cause for apprehension. 


The poeticat Essay of Javenis is particularly excellent, bat as we required 
@ prose composition, and not a poetical one, we must not infringe npon our 
rules even to reward superior merit ; we shall, however, be proud to insert 
it next month in oar Apojlonian Wreath, and shall at all future times be glad 
of his correspondence, 


ERRATA, . 


In onr Number for July, page 51, line 17, instead of “The bonnet of the 
brunette is 6f a white-rose colour,” read, The bonnet of the brunette is of 
white, rosecolour, &c. And, in page 52, line 36, instead of;* half.boots are of 
leather, or silk, and white, read, half-boots are of leather, or stout silk. 
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MADAME VESTRIS. 


HE maiden name of Madame Vestris was Bartoloxsi; 
she is the grand-daughter of that eminent engraver, to 
whose fame no praise of oura could: add any thing, and whom 
death has long since removed from a scene where commen; 
dation: could be of any benefit, or censure of any injury. 
Madame Vestris was born in London, in the year 1797, 
Of her earliest years, we know little more than that they 
were past as those of other young ladies; she. dieco- 
vered, however, a marked predilection for. music,. particur 
larly vocal music, and fortunately, she possessed in her mo- 
ther a teacher capable of giving. her the best instructions. 
It has been said of persons, especially of females, who are 
passionately fond of music, that they contract early attach- 
ments and early marriages; it would not, perhaps, be diff- 
cult to assign.a reason: but be that as it may, Madame V. 
in her ‘sixteenth. year, married into the family of Vestris, a 
name of' great’ celebrity in the gay but frivolous amusement 
of dancing. Little reason had she at that time to sup+ 
pose that she should be obliged to derive from her talents 
the means of support, but she still contrived to cultivate her 
musical powers; a fortunate perseverance, for about three 
years after her marriage, she found it necessary to accept an 
engagement at the Opera-house. She made her first appear- 
VOL, Xi.—s. I. R 
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ance in the character of Proserpina in the “ Rapto di Pro- 
serpina,” in July, 1816. She continued there the remainder 
of that season, and the whole of the next, but at the close of 
the year 1817, she went to Paris, and was engaged for 
nearly a twelvemonth at the Theatre Favart, then under the di- 
rection of Catalani. From Paris she proceeded to Italy, 
where she improved herself under the best masters; and at 
the end of 1818 returned to Paris, from whence, after re- 
maining ‘half a year, she came over to London. In the 
spring of the present year, she was engaged at Drury-lane, but 
it was not till she performed at this theatre that the extent 
and versatility of her talents were properly appreciated, 
and no little merit is due to Mr. Elliston, the liberal pro- 
prietor, to Mr. RusselJ, the judicious and active manager, 
and to one other person, for the confidence they inspired 
into her. She has appeared in Lilla, in Adela, in Artaxerxes, 
in Dolly Snip, and in Don Giovanni, characters, it must be 
confessed, of a very dissimilar kind, and requiring very con- 
siderable talents, both in singing and acting, to crowded houses 
nightly. Her voice is of great compass and volume, and of much 
sweetness and strength, able to express the strongest as 
well as the softest passion, and equally capable of swelling 
to the lofty tone of command, of sinking to the most plain- 
tive note of pity, or the most melting cadence of love; yet it 
is not confined to serious subjects; in Lilla, and characters 
of that stamp, she equals Storace in ease, and exoeeds her 
ia grace and beauty ; she has all her playfulness without her 
coarseness, and all her freedom without her overweening 
confidence. Artaxerxes is a part of a very different kind; 
but her manner of singing the beautiful air, “In Infancy,” 
will: not easily be forgotten by those who have any “ music 
in their souls.” Her figure is slight, but extremely well pro-~ 
portioned; her face, particularly her eyes, beautiful and:ex- 
pressive; while her disposition, as her countenance shews, 
is extremely amiable. ; 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 





TO PROVE BY ARGUMENT AND EXAMPLE WHETHER THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF WOMEN ON SOCIETY HAS BEEN MOST INJURIOUS 
OR MOST BENEFICIAL TO ITS INTERESTS. 





Waeruer the influence of women has been most injurious 
or most beneficial to the interests of society, is a question 
which embraces a very wide field of contemplation, especially 
if we were to enter on the differences arising from local 
circumstanees. To keep within the limits of an essay, we 
must consider them in the aggregate, for after all, however 
man may differ from the latitude in which he has been 
placed, still, like colour, which though capable of every va- 
Tiety of hue, may always be traced back to its primary one, 
he exhibits under every circumstance points of character 
indigenous to the whole species. 

The influence of women on society, must naturally be 
great from the very powerful mature of the ties by which 
they stand connected to it; and were we to allow to the 
extent in which, perhaps, we might, that education begins, 
and: character takes its bias with, the very dawn of percep- 
tion, we must be. forced to acknowledge it irrisistible. It 
has been a remark, (whether founded on truth and reason, 
let athers determine) that no man, unless utterly depraved, 
ever reverts to his mother without feeling the better part of 
his nature awakened. Instances, no doubt, may be found 
in contradiction of this assertion, but they are as rare in 
their occurrence, as the caso is singular in its atrocity: nor 
is this surprising when we consider that the maternal cha- 
racter. naturally draws forth all the virtues of the heart, 
and calls into action all the powers of the mind; there is 
no link in the whole chain of human affections more power- 
fal or more lasting than that which subsists between the 
mother and the child; it is, in fact, an instinct, dignified by 
reason, and heightened and animated by the passions and 
feelings—a new channel of self love, which, like its parent 
stream, refines and fertilizes as it flows. Hence may be 
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drawn an argument in favour of the beneficial influence of 
woman, and at the same time a most powerful one for ad- 
vancing her in the ‘scale of intellectual existence, in order 
to render that influence more permanent and extensive. 

The first school of the philosopher, the statesman, citizen, 
or soldier, is the nursery; and, lightly as it may be thought 
of, a most important one it is. Disposition and temper 
constitute a large portion of the happiness or misery of life, 
and it is here that they are first perverted or improved; 
many an action, could it be analysed, might be carried:back 
to early impressions and examples, for the characters which 
bave been traced on the first pages of childhood are inde- 
lible. However the mind may be disciplined in after years, 
pay absolutely habituated to a proscribed line of conduct, 
it is always liable to revert to its early nature on the 
alightest impetus being given to it; as on hearing the first 

- mntea of a long-forgotten tune, we instantly recollect the re- 
masinder of the strain. It certainly will not be denied that 
the middle class of society has sent more dignitaries to the 
temples of Fame and Science than any other; may not this, 
im a great measure, be attributed to the influence of the 
Maternal and feminine virtmes? In this class, which has 
jestly been regarded by the wisest and the best, as the hap- 
piost state of life, a state most amicable to mental and moral 
improvement, the refinements of civilization exist without 
their depravity, and the female character receives the adarn- 
yeat of elegant accomplishments, and the polish of society, 
without sacrificing herself at the shrine of dissipation. Here 
the wife and mother. does nat regard attention to her chil- 
dren and domestic duties as any compromise of her dignity 
or her elegance; while the offspring of the higher orders, are 
almost invariably left to the care of domestics, from whom 
they imbibe the germs of future character, and are sent into 
the world with hearts unawakened to the sweetest sympa- 
thies of nature, with minds undisciplined by education, and 
upprepared by precept, to guard against the pernicious les~ 
sens of example—that. book which all can read, but whose 
pages contain more instances “to deter than to imitate.’’ 

Yet important as it is in this view, if in no other, that 
the female mind should be cultivated, a valgar prejudice ex- 
ists against it, which, though in some measure dissipated of 
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late years, is very far from being generally removed. Be- 
cause some have exchanged the frivolity of fashion for the 
pedantry of knowledge, and adopted the form, but not im- 
bibed the spirit, an argument has been adduced fatal to. the 
education of the sex ; intellectual cultivation has been thought 
to interfere with the mystery of puddings and pies, and the 
arrangements of the boudoir with those of the nursery; but 
though “a learned woman may frequently neglect her family, 
a sensible one very seldom will;” the aim, therefore, of all 
education should chiefly be directed to the formation of the 
latter, for that learning stands on a poor basis, which has 
not sense for its foundation; and though some may have 
abused the advantages they have received, yet there are few 
who cannot. retort upon the opponents of female improvement, 
the lamentable deficiences of men of profound erudition and 
unclonded genius, and cite their faults to.invalidate any ar- 
gument in favour of knowledge, while they plead their ex- 
ample as an extenuation of their own errors; but precedent 
is a poor palliation, ag there is scarcely any thing for which 
one may not be drawn, and that even from the most sacred 
sources; and those. whom knowledge has not made virtuous, 
the want of it had, perhaps, left infamous. Independant, 
however, of other advantages, it may confidently be asserted 
that even the pleasures of life will be more rational, and 
more innocent, as mental improvement becomes more gene- 
ral. The sexes mutually influence each other; and in no 
thing does the principle of re-action exist with greater force. 
Did men admire beauty less, women would be less solicitous 
about it, and the graces of the person would not be cul- 
tivated at the expence of those of the mind. But literary 
ladies are looked upon, by the majority of the other sex, 
with an eye of jealousy, as usurpers and intruders upon 
those privileges, which, with a spirit of feudalism, they have 
appropriated to. themselves. They seem to fear the assump- 
tiom of superiority and monopoly of dominion, to which they 
are very unwilling te submit, however ready to exercise; 
but they have in reality much more to fear from. the illi- 
‘erate than from the well-informed, who desire not that do- 
minion over another which they would avoid submitting to 
themselves, nor descend to the low arts of cunning by 
which weaker minds establish their power; for in the. ma- 

a3 
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jority of cases, folly, the offspring of ignerance, will be foand 
to be. the parent of vice, from the daring ruffian who assails 
another's life, to the petty tormentor of the social circle. 

The anion of the sexes is the bond of society, and on the 
condition of that union depends its happiness and respecta- 
bifity. They know little of human nature who would prefer 
the exercise of force, in any relations of life, to the persua- 
sive argaments of gentleness; the extorted tribute is ever 
paid with reluctance and disgust; and it is repugnant to our 
nature to be pleased even by compulsion, while we cheer- 
fully yield our souls to that fascination which steals on us 
upperceived, which we have leisure to examine unrestrained, 
and to which we submit, from the conviction of reason or 
the caprice of fancy, uncompelied by arbitrary dictates. The 
sun made the traveller immediately part with his cloak, while 
all the violence of the wind induced him only to wrap it 
more closely around him. This is a long digression, but one, 
it is hoped, that may be forgiven, as it is in a great de- 
gtée relevant to the present question. 

Bat to quit the threshold of existence, and enter at once on 
its more busy scenes :. wherever we turn ourselves, we find 
the influence of women perpetual and predominant; with- 
eat. her pleasure has no view, and ambition no aim. To 
judge how far her influence is beneficial and necessary, we 
have only to conceive the world deprived of ber: man would 
want at once.a stimulant and a softener; for her worst ene- 
my will concede, that it is woman almost exclusively who 
refines and humanizes society. Compassion, tenderness, 
end charity, are her peculiar characteristics, and rare, in- 
deed, are the instances where the female heart, even when 
it has been vitiated by luxury and dissipation, corroded by 
distress or corrupted by sin, is insensible to the appeal of 
wretchedness. It is too true she is often the herald of vice, 
but more frequently the harbinger of virtue: if sometimes, 
like Aspasia, she sparkles in the brilliancy of wit and beruty 
only to give a zest to dissipation, and a seductive and dan- 
gerous veil to depravity, how much more commonly, like the 
mother of the Gracchi, and the wife of Cato, she gives lustre 
to the humblest duties of life. It would be casy to detail 
examples from history of the happy influence of the scx on 
secicty, but particular cases seldom serve a general argu- 
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ment; and it is father in the constituents of her nataral 
charactet, and in the economy of her education and habits, 
that we are best enabled to judge of the nature of her in+ 
fluence. 

The grand interests of society are confessedly thesé—re+ 
ligion, morality, temporal prosperity, and rational pleasure, 
In the first, she has always stood preeminently distinguished ; 
nothing is more rare than female apoatacy,— 





Not she with traitorons kiss’ her Saviour stung, 

Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 

She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 

Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave!” Barrerr. 


On morality, her chaste and restrained education, the rules 
that custom confine her to—as well as the tender duties of 
wife, mother, sister, and friend, of which she is in the perpe- 
tual exercise, certainly give her a most powerful and beneficial 
inflaence ; a truth which almost every individual is sapavie 
of attesting. 

How far the prosperity of society, political and commercial, 
depends upon her, interwoven as she is with the whole sys- 
tem of the world, it would. not be difficult to determine; and 
surely even stoics will allow, that pleasure, whether in the 
fireside circle of home, or in the brilliant round of public 
amusement, catches all its lustre and refinement from her 
presence. Of this vale of sorrow she is the rainbow, whioh 
turns even its tears to beauty; she covers the thorns of life 
with flowers, which though sometimes specious are always 
lovely; hex soothing voice, supporting arm, and sympathising 
heart, are. never wanting at the bed of sickness or of death; 
and as an individual sufferer she is proverbially patient; 
time invades her charms, but encreases her usefulness; the 
blossoms fall only to give place to the frait. 

Onan impartial review, therefore, and ander every consi- 
deration, it appears evident, that whatever may be the faults 
of women, their virtues will be found to turn the balance; 
consequently their influence on society must always have 
been beneficial to its interests, and it is equally certain 
that it must continue to be so, and that according to the cul- 
tivation of their intellect, the force of those virtues will be 
felt and increased. Knowledge is a corrective of the bad 
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passions, and the great support of the good; for by giving 
the understanding employment, it leaves neither time nor 
inlet to evil, while the more the sphere of action is con- 
fined, the more liable will be the mind to the taint of the 
meaner vices ; hence the deficiency of physical strength which 
places woman in the narrow circle of domestic duties, or the 
affluence which raises‘her above them, equally demands the 
exertion of mental energy, to prevent that vacuity of mind 
or perversion of sensibility, which trifling occupations, or 
the want of employment, alone occasion. 
July 18tk, 1820. M. L. R. 


MARSHAL KEITH. 


Wuen the Turks had invaded the Ukraine on the side of 
Russia, that empire sent two numerous armies to repel the in- 
vaders. The one commanded by Count Lasci, an Irishman, 
broke through the Turkish intrenchments, and ravaged Crimean. 
Tartary with fire and sword. The other army, under the com- 
mand of Count Munich, was destined for the destruction of 
Oczakow. In this army, Mr. Keith, then a lieutenant, but af- 
terwards governor of Berlin, and field marshal of the. Rus- 
sian forces, served ; and by his valour and skill at the head of 
eight thousand men, contributed most materially to the taking 
of the place. In storming this city, Lieutenant Keith gave such 
instances of tenderness and humanity, as diffused additional 
lustre round bis military glory, for while the furious Moscovites 
were sanguine in their revenge, he checked their ferocity, and 
exhorted them to spare the lives of their enemies. Among 
others, he rescued a child of six years of age from the hands 
of a-Cossack, who had already raised his scymitar to cut off 
her head, as she was struggling to extricate herself out of some 
rubbish in which she had been entangled. The father of the 
‘child was a Turkish grandee of some eminence; but being now 
left an orphan, Mr. Keith took her under his protection, eda- 
eated her in the most liberal manner, and treated her as 
if she had-been his owa daughter. When she grew up, he 
gave her the charge of his house, where she did the honours 
of the table, and proved herself worthy of the kindness abe 
experienced. 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 


wovoees 


Oh! how the passions, insolent and strong, 

Bear our weak minds their rapid course along; 

‘Make us the madness of their will obey; 

Then tie, and leave us to our griefs a prey! “ Cuasan. 





From this period, day after day served only to increase his 
passions and strengthen his delusion; he felt only to exist 
for Lady Desmond, and as if in her presence only he could 
even endure life. He was now completely wretched ; honour, 
virtue, and conscience pleaded powerfully against his tnfa- 
tation, but they could not conquer it; and in addition to 
this source of misery, he had again indulged in his destrac- 
tive fondness for play, and while his solicitor was anxiously 
endeavouring to liquidate his former debts, he was incurring 
still heavier ones. This tormenting reflection, however, was 
retief to his other sufferings, and at last he seriously deter- 
mined to quit at once the double scene of temptation. ‘“ Yes,” 
said he, ‘TI will fly while yet I am innocent of offence! I 
will hasten to bury my sorrows in the active performance 
of duties, which, however painful, I will conscientiously ful+ 
fil, and thas banish an idea, that must otherwise continually 
torment me.” The discharge of his debts was not quite so 
easy atask as that which he prescribed to himself, but this 
difficulty he resolved to obviate by application to a noted 
money-lender, and accordingly he waited upon Mr. Earn- 
shaw te acquaint him with his determination of leaving 
town, but not finding him at home, he bent his steps. to- 
wards Grosvenor-square, his heart exulting in the sacrifice 
he was about to make to: principle. 

Sir William and-a few morning visitors were in the bou- 
doir of her ladyship; De Courcy, with a firm voice, announced 
his intended departure on the following morning, and by his 
light and unconcerned manner, sought to conceal what was 
pasaing in reality in his mind; but, as he uttered his inten- 
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tion, he could not forbear stealing a look at her ladyship, 
and the sudden start, the pallid cheek, and quivering lip, 
which instantly followed his words, gave a throb of anguish to 
his bosom which was almost insupportable, though he still 
succeeded in preserving apparent gaiety. He had not, how- 
ever, the courage or resolution to take his leave, but though 
dreading the consequences of an uninterrupted interview, he 
remained till the company were gone. A. mutual embar- 
rassment was visible in both, and silence for some minutes 
was unbroken; at length, after a strong effort for composure, 
De Courcy made some common observation, which, however, 
passed unheeded by her ladyship in any other way than re- 
calling her own powers of speech. 

“You leave us then, De Courcy,” said she, ‘mournfully, 
hastily raising her eyes, and as quickly withdrawing them, 
with an expression of sorrow and tenderness which thrilled 
to his heart. 

“I do,” said he, in a voice scarcely audible, and taking 
her passive hand, while he bent over it to conceal his emo- 
tion, he added, “it is impossible to stay here any longer.” 
“* And——why ?” hastily she would have asked, but too well 
aware of the cause, she checked herself, and bursting into 
an agonizing shower of tears, she exclaimed, “ You are 
right; alas! deception is no longer possible ; we are unfor- 
tunate, but not guilty. Oh! why did we ever meet? but go, 
De Courcy, leave me to wretchedness; go toa home blessed 
with the purest happiness, to the woman of your choice, in 
whose amiable society you must learn to forget the illfated 
Georgiana, who must pine in the blaze of splendour which 
has no charms for her, and be compelled to endure the 
Presence of a man who never did, nor ever oan possess her 
affection, You will soon again be happy, you will soon cease 
to remember me——” “Never, never!” cried De Courcy, 
“my wretchedness is equal to your own. Oh! could you 
behold the agonies that rend my bosom, the violence which 
¥ do myself in tearing myself from you, you would know. 
happiness to be impossible, and would pity me. I love my 
Agnes, heaven knows how purely! nor could I endure to 
part from her; but,” continued he, passionately, and clasping 
ber in his embrace, “I adore you, Georgiana! you, you only 
reign in this miserable breast, and the remembrance of you 
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can expire only with my life. Speak then,” said he, more ar- 
dently pressing ber to his bosom, “at least comfort my 
heart by one kind assurance, oh! say that yod will love the 
wretched De Courcy.” ‘Too well for my peace,” murmured 
Lady Desmond, hiding her face from his view ; then suddenly 
resuming a dignified and even composed air, “ but, De Courcy, 
my heart harbours no thought inimical to virtue, to Agnes, 
or to Desmond. I loved him not, and my peace has inno- 
cently fallen a sacrifice to the superior qualifications of the 
only man I could ever have admired. Your Agnes shall share 
my prayers; and though I may weep over the misery of my 
own lot and envy the bliss of her’s, I will never disturb its 
serenity.” 

“Matchless woman!” cried De Courcy, “cease, F implore 
you, and add not to my admiration only to increase the 
bitterness of my regret; behold my sufferings when I part 
with you only in idea,” said he, starting up; “ ah! what will 
they be when that angelic form no longer blesses my sight!” 
“ But need you go so soon?” timidly, but eagerly enquired 
Lady Desmond; “ De Courcy, do we not now understand 
each other? Agnes’s peace is my safeguard, Desmond’s honour 
your's. A separation must come, but need we hasten the 
moment, that moment the last of bliss to both?” De Courcy 
foresaw the danger that menaced him, but he caught at once 
the idea. “Oh! surely not,” he returned; “no, Georgiana! 
not till necessity compel me will I tear myself from you, 
and thus,” continued he, “ approaching her, and taking her 
hand, “thus on the altar of departed bliss, but of purest 
honour, I consecrate this wretched heart to thee.” ‘ And in 
like purity I receive it,” said her ladyship, “and call on 
Agnes to witness the sincerity of the contract.” 

Let the woman who reads this tale tremble. It is not the 
tongue of the seducer, nor the force of vicious inclinations, 
that draws her aside from the path of duty, but it is oon- 
fidence in her own strength, which joined to the delusions of 
sentiment and the want of principle. that destroys her. Let 
her then fly the first breath of proscribed passion; in vain 
may sophistry gloss over every equivocal appearance, and 
employ her most specious arguments, in vain may she plead 
innocence of intention and extenuating circumstances, or un- 
Jooked-for -consequences, the first sigh of unhallowed affection 
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is guilt, and she who listens to the declaration only of love 
from one whom God and her country have separated from 
her, can escape destruction but by the interposition of Pro- 
vidence itself. 

Lalled into false security, De Courcy once more banished 
all remorseful feelings, and was again the envied, the gay; 
and fascinating being of his happiest days. A short time 
had elapsed after thie interview, when Mr. Earnshaw in- 
formed him, that every arrangement was made for the. set- 
tlement of his affairs, and that, but for a few minutes’ attend- 
ance at his chambers, his further stay was now unnecessary; 
but this intelligence was received without any satisfaction, for 
he was as unwilling to avail himself of the permission given 
him as conscious that he was now involved beyond the 
power of friendship to extricate him; and when at last, after 
various delays, he departed from town, it was not before he 
had trampled upon every tie of honour, morality, and re- 
ligion. 

As he drew near his home, a thousand apprehensions as- 
sailed him; the remembrance of the former scene which 
awaited him rashed on his fancy, while the consciousness of 
guilt, and of the deep manner in which he had injured his 
gentle Agnes, tore his bosom with conflicting passions. “I 
am a sinner,” he exclaimed, suddenly starting from a deep 
reverie, in which he had been for some time plunged, “ with- 
out the satisfaction of sin. I am for ever haanted by re- 
morseful feelings, which goad me unceasingly, even the coup 
of pleasare itself is embittered with the dregs of present re- 
pentance. Would I were the uncorruptible votary of virtue, 
or fur ever the confirmed slave of yice; this state of indi- 
cision is intolerable; no, De Courcy, resolve to reform at 
once, er be‘a villain for ever.” 

At this moment Westbrook broke upon his view, and. al~ 
most immediately after, he recognized the slight figare of 
Agnes atione of the: windows apparently watching his: ap- 
proach. His heart beat tumultuously; did happiness. or mi-~ 
sery await him? ‘fhere..was no time for reply, the joyous 
voices of the layely group before him saluted his_ears, and 
De Courcy foandinoe uneasiness but such as his own bosom 
harboured. Agnes. received him with the fondest delight, and 
his boys loaded hing with caressea; every: face. wore, a smile, 
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and even nature itself seemed to welcome his return; his 
favourite shrubs bloomed with increased luxuriance, and as 
his eyes glanced over the delightful prospect that presented 
itself from without, and the unspotted cleanliness and simple 
elegance of every thing within, so unlike all he had just 
quitted, and his senses were regaked with the freshness of 
the morning breeze which breathing over the aromatic plants 
that were the object of Agnes’ peculiar care, was scented 
with the mest edoriferous perfume, he felt transported into 
another regien, and appeared to inhale with every breath 
reviving virtue and peace. 

“ Agnes,” said he, as, gently approaching her, he fastened 
an elegant chain, to which was suspended a gold heart en- 
closing the hair of her children and himself set in the most 
costly manner, round her ivory neck, “does this please 
you?” Please me!” said the delighted Agnes, “how can 
it do otherwise” bat observing the expensive workmanship 
which adorned it, she rather gravely added, “but surely it 
is too good; it has I fear cost more than you could afford. Oh! 
my De Courcy,. in restoring yourself to me, I did not require 
this beautiful trinket to make me happier; but,” continued 
she more gaily, and pressing his hand with the locket to 
her lips, “ it is my husband’s gift, and though it is his own 
heart that I prize, I will treasure this as a pledge (though 
an extravagant one) of his love.” ‘Oh! torture unutterable!” 
thought De Cowroy, “‘ what can equal this? The voice of 
reproof, or of the severest condemnation, is harmony, nay 
bliss: itself, te that of confiding bat injared confidence. I can 
bear all but these smiles, all but these expressions of af- 
fection; scorn itself would be endurable, but these are dag- 
gers to my heart.” 

He had not been long at home, however, ere he appeared 
a very different character; he was unusually gay, but his 
gaiety was forced; he was active to a degree, but his acti- 
vity wae only a violent attempt to banish thought; sometimes 
he followed his fuvourite pursuits with an earnestness which 
admitted ef no relaxation, while at others, he would con- 
sume whole days in mere listlessness. He was more than 
ever. kind and attentive to Agnes; he watched her every look, 
and anticipated her every wish, he loaded her with presents . 
in spite of her gentle remonstrances, and: was'still more ex- 
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travagantly fond of his children; but the eye of an attentive ob- 
server would easily have discovered that all was not right; 
De Courcy felt that he had injured them, and by such hol- 
low proofs of love he sought to allay the reproaches of his 
conscience; and thus when most he suffered himself to dwell 
on the image of Lady Desmond, he lavished on them the 
appearance of affection, and endeavoured at once to delude 
himself and others. His unhappy passion tormeuted him be- 
yond expression, while the repeated letters he received upon 
the subject of his pecuniary embarrassments kept him in a 
state of complete wretchedness: many times did he wish he 
could resign his miserable existence absolved by the pardon 
of Agnes, and as often execrate his own weakness which 
had alone reduced him to his present situation; but still he 
made no effectual effort against his guilty infatuation, and 
knowing at length that Sir William and his family were again 
in town, he resolved upon once more beholding the destroyer 
of his peace, and accordingly intimated his intended journey 
to his lovely and unprepared wife. 


(To be continued.) 





CONFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW. 


Durinc the conflagration of Moscow, a French family, 
consisting of a father, mother, and five children, were obliged 
to quit the smoking ruins of their habitation, They got out- 
side the ruins, and protected themselves from the inclemency 
of the weather in the best manner they could. A party of 
Cossacks passing, killed the father. The mother died next 
day from grief, and the inclemency of the weather. A 
Russian courier going to St. Petersburgh hearing that five’ 
children lay perishing with cold and hunger on the road, 
humanely took them into his travelling vehicle, and conveyed 
them safely to St. Petersburgh. Here the poor fellow exhi- 

* bited them in the market place, telling every one their la- 
mentable story, and begging for a father and mother to them. 
At length a French merchant came ; took them home, supplied 
them with every comfort, and finally restored them to their 
friends in France. 
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MARIA ; 
A TALE. 


No fiction this: its truth too well I know, 
And mourn the error which produced such woe. 
Saraayt. 





Towarps the middle of last month, an affair of some con- 
sequence having called me into the west of England, I was 
compelled, by a trifling accident which occurred to my car- 
riage, to remain for a night at the little village of D. when, 
like many others in a similar situation, to avoid the tedium 
of an unoccupied hour, I strayed into the churchyard. I 
had been travelling all day, and I believe my spirits were a 
little worn by tbe fatigue of my journey; at ali events, I 
found myself in a very sombre mood, and felt the time and 
scene exactly in unison with my frame of mind. No ad- 
mirer of nature can have neglected to remark the singular 
beauty of a September evening about the time of the full 
of the harvest moon, but the one I allude to was unusually 
lovely; the air was perfectly calm, and interrupted only by 
an occassional gentle swell, which agitating the falling leaves, 
or sighing with faint moan in the variegated boughs, awoke 
a thrill‘ of melancholy at once pleasing and painful; while 
that peculiar scent which marks the decaying year, and which 
is rivalled only in sweetness by that which the young leaves 
emit in the early: months of spring, regaled my senses, and 
recalled to my recollection many a past scene and many 
a past delight, now gone for ever—a grateful gloom sha- 
dowed the surrounding objects, till at last the moon rising in 
majestic splendour behind the church, threw around that 
mellow light which neither pen can describe nor pencil copy, 
silvering the bright boughs with her beams, and displaying 
in the distant view the calm surface of the ocean. 

Whilst I stood contemplating the beauty of the scene be- 
fure me, I was surprised at seeing the melancholy proces- 
sion of a funeral issue from the church, and remarked with 
interest that the sable of the mourners was mingled with 
white; a°turn which they were obliged to make displayed 
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to my view the coffin of an infant borne by an attendant 
behind the principal one. My curiosity was raised, and I 
followed the path they had taken towards the grave; wher 
the moon shining directly on the spot, afforded me an exact 
view of the group. On the very verge stood the youthful 
and widowed husband; with an eagerness which baffles de- 
scription, and with a glance which seemed as if he would 
pierce the confines that separated him from the objects of his 
dearest hopes for ever, he remained bending over it; no tear 
relieved his overcharged breast, and every consideration seemed 
te be engrossed by his anxiety to retain a sight of the cof- 
fin; but when the heart-rending words, “ Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes,” were uttered, and the dreadful sound which 
fellowed the accompanying action struck his ear, I saw him 
start back with a convulsive shudder, then casting for an 
instant a wild look of agony towards heaven, he the next 
buried his face in his hands, and stood absorbed in all the 
bitterness of misery. My own grief was light, and easily 
found vent in tears, for when the heart is not pierced with 
the arrow of woe itself, its sluices are quickly opened, aad 
sensibility, borrowing the garb of sortow, finds luxury im 
the indulgence of her emotions. f 
Upon recovering my composure, I again looked up, and 
my eyes encountered the venerable form of the clergyman 
who was performing the last sad rites of humanity; the 
snow of more than seventy years had silvered his brow, but 
his form was still erect and commanding; his cheek was al 
most as pale as the sacred garb which covered him, and the 
big tears slowly trickled down its furrows; but his counte- 
nance wore a look of such saintlike meekness, submission, 
and unfeigned piety, that my attention was at once rivetted 
and my heart impressed with awe and respeet, The ocon- 
trast between the living and the dead was too forcible not 
to strike my imagination, ‘“ How inscrutable,” thought I, 
“are the dispensations of Providence! already thou seem- 
est near thy haven of repose, and only weitest the 
glad summons te call thy spirit to that heaven to which 
thou already appearest to belong; while life with these had 
only just begun to open, amd hope might rationally have 
promised many years to come of comfort end happiness; 
thou wouldst have fallen like the ripe fruit of autumn, rich 
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and luxuriant, which though severed from its stem with par- 
tial regret, is remembered only with gratitude; but these, 
withered in their bloom, like the first blossoms of the year, 
must ever leave on the mind a sorrowful impression which 
a future and eternal spring alone can obliterate. Ah! what 
would be the wretchedness of man if revelation: had not lent 
its blessed ray to cheer his path on earth and‘ guide his 
steps to heaven!” 

The melancholy service was now concluded, but I still 
lingered near the spot; at length I was preparing slowly to 
retire, when’I was unexpectedly accosted by the venerable 
being who had so strack my fancy, and who had joined me 
almost before I was aware of his approach. ‘“ You are a 
stranger,” said he, ‘and seem interested by the mournfal 
spectacle you have just witnessed; nature pleads powerfully 
in the breast of all her children, and levelling every distino- 
tion of consanguinity or acquaintance, delights to teach 
proud man that all are brethren who wear a kindred form. 
What, however, must be the feelings of those who were 
connected with these lost objects of affection!” 

“ You knew the unfortunate lady then?” said I. 

‘‘ From a child,” he returned: “ah! little did I think 
when these then aged arms received her at the sacred fount 
of yon church, I should have been called upon to receive 
her for the last time into its holy bosom. Alas! the heavy 
penalty of man’s transgression is seldom lovely, but when 
youth and beauty become its victims, bitter indeed is the 
forfeit ; but instruction breathes from the tomb, and from the 
errors of others learn to correct your own. Maria was the 
only child of her: fond and indulgent parents; all that art 
could devise, or tenderness grant, were lavished upon her, 
and to uncommon loveliness of person she added every em- 
bellishment of education; bat the method of her instruction ne- 
ver met with my approbation, and from my having been her fa- 
ther’s tutor, I felt authorised in remonstrating against it, but in 
vain; I was told modern manners required the change I 
complained of, and that, though my ideas might be extremely" 
correct, and would doubtless have been considercd as such 
fifty years ago, they were: now obsolete and impracticable. 
I was obliged to desist, but, sighing at the error, remained 
unconvinced of its necessity, and the beautiful blossom con- 
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tinued to be reared by niodern horticulture. She could move 
with the grace of a sylph, or sketch with the spirit of a 
Guido, and when she sung, “she took the prison’d soul, and 
lapp’d it in Elysium,’ On the tablet of her mind were re- 
corded the annals of every event; she could analyze every 
property of nature, and enumerate ‘every herb that drinks 
the morning dew,’ but she knew not how to extract indi~ 
vidual improvement from the lettered page, nor read the 
Creator in his works; and thus while her mind was culti- 
vated, her judgment was neglected, and while she learnt 
every form of religion, she was unacquainted with its essence. 
She was almost from an infant endowed with an excess of 
sensibility, which was calculated, in my mind, to create the 
most serious apprehensions, but in answer to all my fears 
and all my entreaties for a judicious suppression of it, I 
heard only instances of graceful sympathy, which were re~ 
lated with pride and remembered with rapturo; thus she grew 
up all feeling, all sentiment, the delight of the oasual ob- 
server, the terror of the considerate one. At the age of 
eighteen, death suddenly deprived her of her mother, whose 
loss called into action all the impetuous and unrestrained 
emotions of her soul; with terrifying violence she wept over 
the inanimate form of her deceased parent, and, immersed 
in the indulgence of her own woe, forgot the misery of the 
surviving one; with torturing minuteness, she would treasuro 
up every remembrance of the past, and every memento of 
her calamity, and adjuring every former amusement, while 
her heart-stricken father sighed most for a consforter him- 
aelf, he was compelled to exert to the utmost the onergies 
of his own mind to support her whose extraordinary and 
versatile powers, if directed by reason, wonld have been an 
inexhaustible stock of consolation te them beth. Her trials, 
however, bad only commenced; a very few months after 
this, a fatal accident terminated the life of her only parent, 
and on an examination of his affairs, it became bat too 
evident that the hapless Maria was equally destitute of far- 
tune as of friends, s 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BENEDICT; 
A TALB FOR MARRIED MEN. 


(Continued from page 133.) 


Sooccee 


CHAP IIt. 


« The first step in error.” 





Experron appeared highly gratified by my puhotuality im 
keeping my appointment, and though I had cause to be of- 
fonded with him for the liberty he had taken in talsing 4 
laugh at my expence, I did not think it prudent to expose 
myself to fresh sarcasm by appearing to resent it just then. 
He introduced me to his patty, and we repaired to the theti« 
tre. Captain Montgomery, however, was not td be found; 
but Elderton so positively asserted that he had ptotnised to 
moet us there, that I could not for a moment doubt his word. 
When the play was over, I was for taking leave} Elderton, 
however, suggested the probability of his being at the coffees 
house, and prevailed on me to accompany him thither, where 
he called for bottle of wine; this was succeeded by ano- 
ther ; after which I found my spirits so much elevated, hav- 
ing seldom ot ever indulged in any excess, that insensibly 
my desire to return home abated, and I joined in the toisy 
rattle of my companions with a propottionate sharé of glee. 
The sound of a ¢lock striking one at length roused me; I 
recollected that Letitia was impatiently waiting my return, 
that I had greatly exceeded my usual hour of returting 
home, and I immediately rose to depart, bat my head was 
giddy, and I found myself incapable of effecting my purpose. 
Bilderton said he would procure a coach, and after being 
absent about a quatter of an hour, returned. “ It rains fast,” 
said he, “and there was not @ coach tpon the stand, but I 
was so fortunate as to meet with some friends who ate going 
your way, and will set you down.” 

Bldorton and I having settled for oar shato of the reckons 
ing, took leave of the jovial orew, who had just oafled for 
more wihe, and stepped into the cosek, which was drawn tp 
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to the door. By the light of the lamp, I perceived that the 
front seat was occupied by two ladies, to whom I endea- 
voured to apologize for my intrusion, and as one of them 
seemed to be extremely uneasy at being out so much later 
than she intended, I insisted upon their not putting them- 
selves to any inconvenience upon my account. “ By no 
mean,” said Elderton, “ so pray, Mrs. Belmont, let the coach- 
man drive first to your house, and it will then be time enough 
for us to get home.” Mrs, Belmost expressed herself in very 
polite terms, adding that she would, indeed, prefer doing so, 
as her‘neice felt indisposed, and she wished to get her home 
without delay. 

This arrangement being determined on, the coachman was 
ordered to drive to Welbeck-street, but before we reached 
the place of our destination, the motion of the. crazy vehicle 
had so completely disordered me that I became wholly in- 
sensible. When I recovered the use of my senses, which 
was not until an early hour in the morning, I was much sur-. 
prised at finding myself in a strange bed, and for some time 
the confusions of my thoughts prevented me from knowing 
how to act; at length I ventured to ring the bell, which for 
a considerable time was unattended to, After a second and 
third peal, a dirty, drabbish servant made her appearance, 


of whom I impatiently enquired whose house I was in,; 


“Law, sir,” said the girl laughing in my face, doesn’t you 
know?” “Indeed I do not,” I replied, “ but I am afraid 
I have occasioned a great deal of trouble and confusion ; 
did Mr. Elderton leave me here?” “Oh! no, sir, he is now 
in the next room; he desired me to call him as soon as you 
was stirring.” “ But to whom does this house belong?” 
“To my mistress, sir, Mrs. Belmont.” 

A vague suspicion of something being wrong crossed my 
mind, and I anxiously awaited the appearance of Ekderton, 
to obtain an explanation. He soon obeyed my summons, 
and, in answer to my enquirics, said, that, finding me in a 
state which he was certain would greatly alarm and distress 
my wife, he had prevailed on Mrs, Belmont, who was related 
to him, to let me remain in her house that night. She was 
kind enough,” he added, “to offer me a bed also, which I 


accepted, as I thought you would feel uncomfortable when. 
you found yourself among strangers; I understand, however,. 
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she has been up almost the whole of the night with her niece, 
therefore we must not think of disturbing her with our ac- 
knowledgments, but defer that ceremony to a future oppor- 
tanity ; so, if you please, we will depart immediately.” ‘‘ But, 
good God!” cried I, starting up, “ what a night must my 
poor Letitia have passed! she will be distracted with ap- 
prehension.” “Do not make yourself uneasy upon that ac- 
oount,” said Elderton, “for, when I found it would not be 
pradent to take you home, I dispatched a messenger to her, 
begging her not to make herself uneasy, nor to alarm her- 
self if you did not retura, as Captain Montgomery had bu- 
siness with you which would detain you very late, and that 
you would probably remain at my house all night.” ‘She 
would never credit such a fabrication,” I exclaimed, rather 
indignantly, “it does not even wear the face of probability.” 
«© Pray do not put yourself in a passion,” said Elderton, 
coolly, “I did not know you stood in such awe of your wife, 
or I would certainly have taken you home just as you were; 
however, I did it for the best.” “But this hospitality of 
your relation, Elderton,” said I, fixing my eyes on him, “is 
rather suspicious.” ‘ Nonsense,” said he, “you are so fas- 
tidious; upon my soul, I believe it is half affectation; how- 
ever, be satisfied I have told you nothing but the truth; if 
you knew the kind-hearted Mrs, Belmont, you would not 
wrong her by unworthy suspicions; but I willintroduce you 
at some future period; indeed, you owe her some sort of apo- 
logy.” Not knowing what to thihk, I remained silent, and 
bent my steps homeward, with an aching head and heavy 
Heart. 

Letitia, always an early riser, was already up, and I could 
perceive that she had passed the night in teats; her silence 
reproached me more than any severe expressions could have 
done, and I began to stammer out something like an apology. 
<< It is the fitst time, Cyril,’ said she, looking at me with an 
earnest but dejected look, “may I venture to hope it will 
be the last?” “It was unpretneditated, I solemnly declare,” 
said I, “aad, as I know you did not give implicit eredit to 
the message sent by Elderton, I will candidly acknowledge, 
that I was so much overcome as to be incapable of reach+ 
img home, neither could I endure the thought of appearing 
Defore you in such a degrading state.” Letitia endeavoured 
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to force a smile. “These excesses,” said she, “ are so new 
to you, that you regard them with just abhorrence, but ex- 
ample soon overpowers reason, and you, like many others, 
may be drawn into practices which you would now shudder 
at the bare idea of.” “You consider it too seriously,” re- 
turned I, “ you are surely not so romantic as to expect that 
Providence should bless you with a husband wholly fault- 
less; but come, we must not quarrel about this folly; I 
know I have transgressed, and that your affection will be 
more ready in finding excuses for me than my ingenuity could 
help me to invent.” The arrival of a letter from Miss Dalton 
at that moment gave a new turn to the conversation. Le- 
titia extended ber hand to me in token of reconciliation, 
and the painfal topic was not again renewed. 
(To be continued.) 





THE QUEEN’S CASE CONSIDERED. 


« And thou too whose life a sick epicuré’s dream, 

Incoherent and gross, even grosser had (payed, 

Were it not for that cordiai and soul-giving beam 

Which her virtue and wit o’er thy nothilignese cast. 

« No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies thee 

With millions to heap upon foppery’s shrine, 

No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 

Tho’ this would make Europe’s whole opulence mine, 

4« Would I suffer what—e'en in the heart that thou hast, 

All mean as it is—must have consciously burned.” 
Moore's Elegy on the Death of Sheridan. 


At the most eventful periods of History there never was, 
I conceive, one which involved in itself such frightful con- 
sequences, or at the same time, any judicial proceeding which 
has been pursued on measures so entirely devoid of precedent 
and principle; the Ministry have attempted to raise a fabric 
on the foundation of—what? Perjury, and that of the vilest 
and most despicable kind, of relieved mendicants against 
their benefactress, of pardoned robbers, and of passers of 
forged notes; in short, of the dregs of mankind, drained from 
the sink of villany and dissipation, yet notwithstanding the 
specious veil, which concealed for a moment seality, the light 
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of truth broke through the “murky” atmosphere, and, dis- 
pelling thé mists of prevarication, displayed the Queen ar- 
rayed in the bright robe of innocence. 

The trial, or Bill, against Her Majesty is framed on what 
her adversaries choose to call fact. I deny this. It is in- 
stigated by the avarice, ambition, and ingratitude of a man, 
a disgrace to the name. I would ask the learned lawyers 
for the crown, if one jot of the Attorney General’s assertions 
has been proved? Have the whole train of Italian wit- 
nesses adduced any fact which might be twisted or tortured 
into criminality? Have they even cast a credible imputa- 
tion on Her Majesty’s character? No; the poisonous blast 
of suborned wretches, like Signor Majochi and his asso- 
ciates, only tends to show the weakness and futile efforts of 
Ministers, ~ 

Much has been said respecting the publicity which Her 
Majesty encourages—the free intercourse and easy access which 
may be obtained to her person. ‘Yes, such is our Queen! 
Open to redress complaints, ever ready to alleviate the dis- 
tresses and soften the burthens of sickness and poverty, she 
darcs throw herself on the bosom of her people, regardless of 
the pageant of Life-guards; and, trusting to the goodwill and 
affections of Britons, she needs only the guardianship of re- 
ciprocal attachment. 

Whilst the petty, self-created great, proud of their ima- 
ginary ancestry, and boasting of the noble deeds of their fa- 
thers, calumniate and villify a lady whose only error (if such 
it may be called) has been extreme affability and condescen- 
sion, their assertions act as a foil, and rather increase the 
native brilliancy of Her Majesty’s character; those only are 
truly noble who prove themselves, by their actions, worthy of 
the name and dignity they bear. Let the noble lords who 
have to decide upon this highly important case remember that 
their determination must seal their memories for ever; that 
hereafter they will be spoken of with delight, nay enthusiasm, 
or otherwise. 


“ Was this then her fate?” fature ages will say, 

When some names shall live but in History’s ca:se, 

When truth will be heard, and these lords of a day 

Be forgotten as fools, or remembered as worse / 
BEAVCHAMP, 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 
oR, 
RRistarvical Essays 


ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 
(Continued from page 30.) 





The jealousy which the wife of a merchant of Florence oecasioned 
in the breast of an Illyrian prineess, causes the destruction of 
of the republic of Ragwsa. 


Racusa® was formerly a flourishing city. Its inhabitants, 
united by wise laws and reciprocal friendship, lived toge- 
ther in agreeable ease and happy tranquillity. The election 
of magistrates was carried on without cabal; and by merit 
alone were dignities obtained. No seditious discourses were 
there propagated by jealousy; the people were obedient to 
the voice of those whom they had chosen to rule over them. 

The union of the citizens, and the prudence of their go- 
vernors, rendered this republic formidable to her neighbours. 
The Turks in vain united all their forces against them. San- 
dal, sovereign of Illyriumt, tried every means to reduce them 
to his obedience; but all his attempts were productive only 
of disgrace to himself; the Rugusans, ever united, were invin- 
cible ; caution, dictated by wisdom, secured them from any sur- 
prise. This republic, in short, which never meditated con- 
quests, but whose only care was to defend itself, seemed to 
promise a very lasting duration, but all things have an end; 
it was overthrown by the most trifling cause, at a time when 
it appeared to be the most firmly established. The manner 
was as follows :— é 

A Florentine merchant, whuv went with his wife, to carry 
merchandize to Clytia, where prince Sandal then resided, was 
more intent upon his traffic than on the conduct of his wife; 
who, on her side, thought of nothing but of making herself 
amends for the restraint in which her husband kept her at 
Florence. Ske soon became the talk of the whole city. The 
BE EET AS IS Ee IN Ie 


* Situated an the berdars of the Adsiatic sea, 
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men praised her wit and beauty, and the women decried her 
as full of imperfections. Prince Sandal, in order to form a 
judgment of this difference of opinion, sought an opportunity 
of seeing and conversing with the Italian female; which 
having soon obtained, he decided in favour of the merchant’s 
wife. She appeared so amiable in his eyes, that he conceived 
the most violent passion for her, and tried every means of 
possessing her. His treasures were open; and this woman, 
who had been accustomed, in traffic, to dispose of any 
thing for money, granted to the prince whatever he desired. 
of her, 

This artful Italian found the means of captjvating the 
heart of her lover to such a degree, that he found no plea- 
sure but in her company, and every thing that deprived him 
of it were objects of his aversion. The princess his wife, 
the daughter of Eleazer, ruler of Servia, was the first who 
perceived this alteration in him, She had been several years 
married to Sandal, and, till the arrival of the Italian, bad ex- 
perienced all that satisfaction which flows from a happy mar 
riage. A prince, who, from his infancy, had discovered a 
Virtuous disposition, was the fruit of their mutual love. 
They both employed themselves in improving the talents of 
him who was one day to succeed them, Sandal, when fa- 
tigued with the affairs of government, used to amuse himself 
with his wife and son; lavishing on his boy the caresses of 
a tender father, and bestowing on the mother the attentions 
of a faithful and affectionate husband. These were the most 
agreeable employments of this prince. But he became al} 
on a sudden gloomy and thoughtful. His lips, which never 
used to open but to say pleasing things to his wife, now only 
addressed her with words of harshness or indifference. His 
eyes, which were always expressive of tenderness, were now 
filled only with anger. In vain she wept, sighed, and la- 
mented; her sorrow afforded him pleasure. This princess, 
Teflecting on her own conduct, found it irreproachable; but 
on examining into that of her husband, she learned that ano- 
ther had possession of his heart. In order to regain his af- 
fections, she employed caresses and complaints; but her ut- 
most endeavours proving fruitless, she lost all patience, and 
giving way to her anger, and inspiring her son with the same 
passion, she took him with her to Ragusa, related her mis- 

VOL. XII.—s. 1, T 
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fortune to. the Ragusans, and seeing them affected by her 
sufferinga, she presented her son to them, saying at the same 
time, ‘“‘ Ye valiant warriors and generous men! you see be- 
fore you an unfortunate princess, who is come with her son, 
to throw herself into your arms, and to implore your assist- 
ance against am unnatural father, against a barbarous hus- 
band, who thirsteth after the blood of his son, and of his 
wife. I have recourse to you, believing you alone capable of 
stopping the progress of iniquity, and protecting the inno- 
nocent, Ragusa contains within its walls none but persons 
of virtue; if I were capable of being otherwise, I sheuld 
not have dared to enter therein. My misfortunes, I per- 
ceive, affect you, and I flatter myself that the crimes of my 
unworthy spouse, also irritate you against him. I am your 
fellow citizen; my virtue, my confidence in you give me a 
right so to be.” 

The senate assembled, and presented the princess and her 
son with the freedom of the city; and appointed a sum for 
their maintenance, suitable to their rank. 

Sandal being informed of all that passed at Ragusa, and 
fearing lest he should be blamed. by other sovereigns for 
suffering his wife and son to live en the alms of the repub- 
lic, he sent ambassadors to Ragusa to demand them. But 
as they would not return to him, the senate refused to deliver 
them up; which, exasperating Sandal, he took up arms 
against them. The Ragusans made preparations to oppose 
him, and appointed the young prince their chief. The citizens 
offered him their lives and fortanes, and taking an oath of 
fidelity to him, they marched under his command against 
his father, who was defeated, and forced to fy. The young 
prince entered Ragusa in triumph; but the advantage he made 
of his victory discovered his ingratitude; for he obliged the 
citizens to obey him agreeably to the oath they had taken, and 
bringing foreign troops imperceptibly into the city, oaesed 
himself to be acknowledged sovereign. 

Mahomet II. a little while after, besieged Raguaa, whea 
the inhabitants, discontented with their government, defended 
themselves very indifferently, and the city was taken: but the 
conquerors suffered them to be governed by their ancient laws, 
on condition of their paying an annual tribute. 

(To. be continued.) 
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TO MY COUNTRYWOMEN. 





Wuen kat, my beloved countrywomen, I addressed you, 
it was en an oocesion of extreme interest, and when horror 
and indignation had awakened the dormant faculties of my 
tmaind, and roused me from the obscurity to which I had con- 
signed myself; but that which now induces me to present 
myself before you is of still greater importance, since it is 
Rot only more momentous im itself, but more fatal in its 
consequences. Deeply, however, as I feel the value of my 
present subject, and solicitous as I am to impress my rea- 
ders with the same sentiments as actuate myself, I fear that 
my very anxiety will weaken my endeavours and defeat my 
purpose; for the mind of age, like the decaying taper, emits 
onty oceasional bright flashes, and exhibits itself in the exer- 
tions it makes to recover its strength; enthusiasm may sparkle 
in it for a while, but imbecility soon usurps its place, and 
the sentiments and language of former days sink into mere 
sounds or tedious repetitions ; but what I apprehend from your 
jadgment I confide to your candour, and conscious that my 
motive is pure, fear ncither censure nor contempt. 

Let no one, however, suppose that it is my intention to 
enter into the merits of that question which now supersedes 
every other in interest, and presuming to pass the sentence 
of condemnation or acquittal myself, deal in invectives even 
against those men, who basely seeking the destruction of a 
woman, impiously permit the publication of the grossest inde- 
licacies, or extol virtues which I never doubted; I consider 
the subject purely as a political one, and therefore one in 
whioh we have no right to interfere, and I request that no 
expressions that I may use may be construed into any re- 
ference of my opinion on either side; hence I can never allow 
the present to be, as I have heard it denominated, a wo- 
man’s cause, nor believe that a single benefit can arise in 
any way whatever from our embarking in it; we may, indeed, 
be the tools of others, and increase the number, though we aug- 
ment not the force, of party, but I am eonvinced that our 
exertions will be no more condueive to the ends of justice 
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than honourable to ourselves. The virtues of women should 
be felt, not seen; few of our sex are capable of being he- 
roines, and .therefore when we pass the boundary which na- 
ture has prescribed for us, it is seldom either to our advan- 
tage or renown; but while we are in public only a negative 
good, we are in private an active and irresistible one. To 
our husbands and_ fathers then let us commit the result, and 
rest assured that our best interests are safest in their keep- 
ing, and, in the meantime, be careful that our own conduct 
is free from reproach, lest in proving the innocence of ano- 
ther, they have the slightest cause to impeach our own. 
An opportunity, however, presents itself in which our in- 
terferenve may be of the utmost consequence, and productive 
of the greatest good: here then I make my solemn appeal 
to you, and implore you by every tie of morality, of female 
delicacy, ,and Christian obligation, to exert your powerful 
influence, and endeavour to stem the torrent of iniquity, 
which now ‘rolling its baneful streams through every part 
of the land, infects the air with a destroying pestilence, 
pervades the perfumed apartments of the great, and taints the 
wholesome chambers of the poor. Never was there a mo- 
ment -more pregnant with danger than the present, when 
our press is filled with details which must cover every mo- 
dest cheek, with confusion, and every reflecting mind with 
qorrow and alarm, Not only our daily prints are made the 
vehicles of this poison, but pamphlets of every description and 
price are distributed in every street, and proclaimed in every 
corner, and, alas! not offered with more activity than re- 
ceived with avidity by all classes; every eye, every ear is 
open; and recitals that, in another case, would scarcely have 
allowed an allusion, are now read without a scruple, and 
canyassed without hesitation, Oh, England! once the seat 
* of honour and purity, how art thou disgraced! Oh! favoured 
of Heaven and envied of men, how art thou fallen! Thy 
palace the abode of dissentions and misery, that sacred house, 
which so often has echoed to the voice of all that was good 
or great, now prophaned by the tales of discarded and per- 
jured menials; thy people openly insulting the dignity of 
royalty with ribaldry or.scorn; thy daughters, forgetting the 
respect due to themselves, ‘assuming a language for which 
they have no precedent, or engaged in the perusal of pro- 
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ceedings from which the modest eye of a British female should 
turn away in abhorrence and disgust. But degraded and 
defiled as thou art, still thou art dear! born an Englishwo- 
man, and educated an Englishwoman, I glory in the name! 
and though the hand of age has scattered its snow upon my 
brow, it has not chilled my heart, nor has misfortane or in. 
firmity damped my zeal; still art thou associated with every 
feeling of pride or tenderness,—thou wert the land of my fore- 
fathers, and therefore I venerate thee,—thy safety has been 
purchased by the blood of those I love, and therefore I 
value thee,—thou art the grave of my mother, and therefore 
thou art sacred. Never, while life pervades my veins, 
whilst my mind can form a thought, or my fingers can re- 
gister it, will I abandon my efforts to serve thee; feeble 

‘ though they be, and insignificant as they may prove, still 
thou hast a right to demand them, and when I suffer indi- 
vidual ease to overcome my sense of duty, or dare to “ for- 
get thee, may my right hand forget its cunning,” and dis- 
honour rest on my ashes. 

That I have been guilty of no exaggeration nor appre- 
hend evils which are not likely to arise, a very little reflec- 
tion will shew; and it is a matter of no less surprise than of 
sorrow to me, that any admonition on such a head should 
have been requisite; but to the extraordinary interest which 
this fatal investigation has so universally excited can I 
attribute this direliction from propriety ; but surely no degree 
of interest can be deemed a sufficient apology for such a pal- 
pable infringement on female delicacy and decorum. Preg- 
nant as these details are with all that is offensive and dis- 
gusting, I have no hesitation in affirming that no modest -wo- 
man ought to read them, and I might perhaps add, that no 
truly modest woman will; at all events, I am convinced, that 
numbers who have perased them will never allow that they 
have done s0; bat is not an atknowledgment of impropriety © 
a sufficient reason to deter any one from persisting in it? 
Is it enough to appear ignorant in the eyes of another, and 
yet confess ourselves criminally wise in our own? or is it 
enough to be afraid of the censure of an indifferent observer, 
and yet eareless of the reproaches of your own conscience? 
Allow me to ask you, to whom these observations partica- 
larly attach, what impression has been left on your mind, 

T3 
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what advantage have you gained from the gratification of 
your curiosity, for probably that motive was even stronger 
than your anxiety? If you allow it to be an agreeable one, 
then, harsh as the sentance may sound, I must declare, that 
I consider the heart which can receive pleasure from such 
recitals, far from possessing that purity which can alone ren- 
der it estimable; but if you acknowledge that you have nei- 
ther derived satisfaction nor improvement from the employ- 
ment, then I must answer, the misapplication of time itself 
constitutes am offence of no trifling nature. 

Vice, my dear countrywomen, has many inlets, but none 
more powerful than that which presents itself through the 
medium of the imagination; the eye is easily appalled, and 
the ear as easily disgusted, but scenes which could not be 
witnessed, and words which could net be heard, when clothed 
with language, are contemplated without horror, and read 
without difficulty, and we become familiarized wtth crime 
in the very retreats of virtue. Considered in this light, happy 
would it be if such details were in no case allowed to make 
their appearance; example would then lose its greatest force - 
and sin its greatest danger; for if the crime of one guilty 
pair has been a precedent to a few, the particulars of that 
crime has paved the way to the destruction of thousands. 
Let the offenders be openly exposed to the scorn of the world, 
by the declaration of their names, but surely the particulars 
of their guilt can never serve the cause either of justice or 
morality, and would therefore be far better suppressed Frail 
and fragile are all human virtues, but none more go than 
‘modesty, none sooner become tainted, and none retain that 
taint so long; like the dust on the butterfly’s wing, if once 
displaced by.either the rude or the careless hand, it can 
never agajn be restored to its primitive beauty, nor the im- 
pression worn off by any lapse of time. Who will not then 
reflect without the deepest concern that not only our matrons 
have received these vile publications into their houses, but 
that in many cases they have allowed their daughters to read 
them also, and thus many who might have remained in 
blissful ignorance for ever, are now made wise in guilt. There 
‘was atime when the very mention of adultery was avoided 
in the presence of our youth, and if, as the apostle declares, 
it is a crime which should not even be named among Chris- 
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tians, upon what authority can we presume to make it fa- 
miliar to their ear? or upon what ground have we the te- 
merity to expose it to their view? Oh! reflect upon what 
you are doing, and believe it is no venial offence which 
you are thus inadvertantly occurring, and delude not your- 
selves with the hope that but little evil can arise from your 
remissness, and then that little will be soon obliterated. Would 
you consent that your children should be witnesses of the 
scenes which abandoned perjury has described? Then why 
make them virtually present, with the addition of leaving 
more to the imagination than sight itself would have done, 
by pointing out as criminal what innocence would have 
passed unobserved? Do you suppose they will forget what 
they have read, or rest contentedly in doubt where they can- 
not understand? Curiosity is the characteristic of youth, 
and never will the remembrance of what interests them be 
erased, nor will any thing that surprises them be suffered 
to escape investigation; long, therefore, after these hateful 
records shall have passed away, and the parties themselves 
which they concern shall be thought of with as much indif- 
ference as though they had never been, the-immoral effects 
they have given birth to shall remain in full vigour, and shew 
themselves in a thousand disgraceful forms. 

. Ye then who are blessed with the tender epithet of mo- 
ther, and who would see reflected in your daughters the vir- 
tues which have adorned yourselves,—ye who are mistresses 
of families, in whose care the young and inexperienced are 
confided, and in whose hands I am aware this paper is 
likely to fall, I beseech you, as ye shall answer at the bar of 
Heaven for the proper fulfilment of your duty, to guard 
them from the contamination which surrounds them, and 
strictly to forbid the introduction: of any such’ publica- 
tions as I have alluded to from your apartments; but if un- 
fortunately the admonition should have arrived too late, and 
the seeds of mischief should already have been sown, then 
instantly endeavour to counteract their ill effects, and ad- 
minister the only antidote against the poison they have im- 
bibed that is in your power. Tell them, propriety does not 
consist of innocence of intention, nor modesty in cutward 
appearance alone, but assure them that every thought, word, 
and deed, must be sanctified by it, and that it is not enough 
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to be guiltless, but that they must not even be suspected of 
ervor; bid them abstain from all appearance of indelicacy, 
and impress upon their minds, that gaiety of heart will never 
excuse levity of conduct, nor absence of vice compensate 
for equivocal virtue; tell them this, and you will at least 
exonerate your conscience from much of the blame that must 
otherwisé attach to you. 

To you, young and inconsiderate beings, who have so far 
forgotten the delioacy of your sex as to have perused these 
shamefal details, I now address myself, and entreat you, 
with all the solicitude and affection of a parent, to endea- 
vour to obliterate them from your memory, and scrupulously 
to avoid every allusion to them in your discourse; much 
has already appeared before the public, but much I fear is 
necessarily yet to come; regard then the warnings I havo 
given yeu, and touch no more the unhallowed pages; you 
may once have been betrayed into error by general example, 
but you cannot again transgress without a determination to 
do wrong. Remember, that the same voice which has pro- 
claimed, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,” has also de- 
clared, that the disordered and lewd imaginations of the 
heart constitute crime, and while you shudder at the short 
step between the commencement and the completion of sin, 
recall the dreadful denunciation recorded against it. Be, 
therefore, correet in your behaviour, chaste in your conver- 
sation, and pure in heart as in conduct, and may the words 
of the wisest of men be individually applicable to you all, 
“ Who oan find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies.” 

I remain, my dear Countrywomen, 


Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
Ay OLD Woman. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





THE ABBOT; a Romance. By the Author of Waverley. 
3 vols, 12mo. Longman and Co. London, and Constable 
and Co. Edinburgh. 


“Tue Abbot” is a sequel to “ The Monastery,” but in all 
the essential requisites of romance it far surpasses that pro- 
duction. We are tempted, indeed, in reading it to think 
that the author has, by a vigorous effort, collected all his 
powers, in order to prove to the critics who carped at his 
last work, that those brilliant powers are still unimpaired. 
He has retained some of the prominent characters in “The 
Monastery,” but the interest of the present work turns prin- 
cipally on a new dramatis persona, not inferior it must be 
confessed in vigour and effect to those highly-wrought cha- 
racters with which his vivid fancy has adorned the pages of 
his preceding works, 

The commencement is extremely interesting: the feelings 
of the childless Lady Avenal, who pines amidst her solitary 
grandeur for want of offspring, are naturally and eloquently 
described; and the scene between her and her little protegé’s 
grandmother, Magdalen Greme, is strikingly beautiful. The 
character of this enthusiastic woman is highly wrought, and 
well sustained throughout; but the author goes to the very 
verge of poetical licence when he represents her and her 
grandson as concealing their faith by the express permission 
of their spiritual superior: no motive could, according to 
the tenets of their church, have justified such concealment. 
Roland is a natural and spirited portrait; the parting scene 
between him and his benefactress, the description of his. feel- 
ings on quitting the home of his early years, and the scene 
between him and the falconer, honest Adam Woodcock, are 
extremely happy. Adam is, indeed, one of the best speci- 
mens we have met with of genuine English character of 
the lower class. The Regent Murray is an exquisite picture 
of a highly-gifted mind warped by ambition; while the dif- 
ferent shades of character in the other Scottish nobles are 
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well discriminated, and the inferior personages are drawn with 
much truth and humour. The scene in which the envious 
domestics rejoice at the dismission of Roland, is extremely 
characteristic, and has a very dramatic effect; as has also 
that between the waiting woman, Lilias, and the old steward, 
in whom the cold caution and sly selfishness which distin- 
guish him are admirably depicted. 

The author has blended with his narrative the political 
events of the period, and his details of them are fraught 
with interest, particularly wherever tke lovely and anfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart is concerned, still, indeed, from the mo- 
meat that she is introduced, her misfortunes and her wrongs 
absorb us wholly ; we are no longer capable of weighing the 
qeestion of her guilt or innocence, we sce only a persecuted 
queen, whose magnanimous spirit challenges oar admiration. 
The author has done full justice to all the fascinating qua- 
lities which history gives to Mary, and has displayed in the 
most prominent light, that sarcastic wit, which, perhaps, pre- 
cipitated her fall. 

The scene between the queen and her rebellious nobles, 
where the mingled dignity and softness of Mary, the sa- 
vage brutality of Lindesay, and the cold sternness of the 
heartleas traitor Ruthven, are contrasted, is, in our opinion, 
the finest in the work; the escape of Mary is admirably 
told, and we suspect that the tears of more than one of the 
author’s fair readers will fall with those of the luckless queen, 
for the gallant and devoted ‘Douglas, whose passion for her 
is in the true spirit of chivalry. As our limits will not per- 
mit a bong extract, we have selected Magdalen Greme’s ad- 
dress to the Queen of Scotland, in which there is a consider- 
able share of poetic beauty. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

‘At that moment, Magdalen Greeme arose from her knees, 
and turned her eountenance on the queen, at the same time 
advancing her foot, extending her arm, and assuming the 
mien and attitude of a sybil in frenzy. As her grey hair 
floated back from under her coif, and her eye gleamed fire 
from under its shaggy eyebrow, the effect of her expressive, 
though emaciated features, was heightened by an enthusiasm 
approaching to insanity, and her appearance strack with awe 
all who were present. Her eyes for a time glanced wildly 
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around, as if seeking for something to aid her in collecting 
her powers of expression, and her lips had a mervous and 
quivering motion, as those of one who would fain speak, 
yet rejects as inadequate the words which present themselves. 
No sooner did she begin to speak thaa the words flowed from 
her with a profuse fluency, which might have passed for im 
spiration, and which, perhaps, she herself mistook for such. 

«* Arise,’ said she, ‘Queen of France and of Engtand! 
Arise, Lioness of Scotland! and be not dismayed, though the 
nets of the hunters have encircled thee! Stoop not to feiga 
with the false omnes whom thou shalt soon meet in the field. 
The issue of the battle is with the God of Armies, but by 
battle thy cause shall be tried. Lay aside then the arts of 
lower mortals, and assume those which become a queen! 
Royal Princess of the land! take the sword of St. Paul to 
smite and to shear! There is darkness in thy destiny; bat 
but not in these towers, not under the rule of their haughty 
mistress, shall that destiny be closed. In other lands, the 
lioness may crouch to the power of the tigress, but not in 
her own—not in Scotland, shall the Queen of Scotland long 
remain captive—nor is the fate of the royal Stuart in the 
hands of the traitor Douglas. Let the lady of Lochleven 
double her bolts and deepen her dungeons, they. shall not 
retain thee—each element shal give thee its assistance, ere 
thow shalt continue captive—the Jand shall lend its earth- 
quakes, the water its waves, the air its tempests, the fire its 
devouring flames, to desolate this house, rather than it shall 
continue the, place of thy captivity. Hear this and tremble, 
all ye who fight against the light, for she says it to whom it 
hath been assured!’ ” 


THE ANGEL OF THE WORLD; an Arabian Tale; SE- 
BASTIAN; a Spanish Tale: with other Poems, By the 
Rev. George Croly, A. M. 8vo. 8s. 6d. Warren. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no word more abused than that of Poetry! 
every person who can string a set of rhymes, is apt to fancy 
himself fully qualified to claim the bright bays of Apollo; and 
as the art is by no means difficult, and no great sense is 
required in the execution for words of little or no import, 
sound pleasing to the ear, with the aid of a few smooth lines, 
and the sentiment, which in an humbler garb, would almost 
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shame its parent, looks tolerably well, when adorned in the 
pompous robes of metre, we may at once account for their 
being so many more indifferent poetical than prosaical writers; 
though certainly, there is no comparison in the irksomeness 
of the two, for if the latter be bad, the former is infinitely 
worse. ‘When, however, the real poet comes forward to our 
view, and presents us with a work which genius, taste, and 
feeling, stamp their own, we hail his approach with pleasure, 
and accept his offering with delight; such a poet and such 
a work is now before us.—High as the names of some of 
our modern bards stand enrolled in the scroll of Fame, that 
of Croly gives fair promise to be inferior to none; rich in 
conception, elegant in language, and refined in sentiment, he 
possesses the glowing imagination of Byron without his pro- 
phaneness, and all the tenderness of Moore without his licen- 
tiousness, “The Angel of the World,” is founded on the 
story of Mohammed, of the Angels, Haruth and Maruth, who 
having spoken arrogantly of their own power to ‘resist the 
temptations so fatal to man, are sent down to earth to give 
proof of their virtue. A spiritin the form of a woman assails 
them, and succeeding in making them drink wine, she finally 
seduces them entirely from their duty, and leads them to the 
commission of every offence. Nothing can exceed the de- 
scription of the enchanting being who was the ruin of the 
angels, nor is the latter part of the poem much inferior to 
the former; the whole, in fact, is a beautiful specimen of 
Arabic laxuriousness grafted on English sublimity. ‘‘ Sebas- 
tian,” is a very delightful composition, and will probably, 
from the more general interest which it is calculated to excite, 
be the greater favourite of the two; but we will decide upon 
their merits in no other way, than by saying, that they both 
mark the various and uncommon powers of the author, and 
are equally entitled to our highést encomiums. The minor 
pieces will also be read with much pleasure, but where 20 
many are excellent, it is difficult to particularize any; the 
one hawever, entitled ‘“‘ The Funeral,” is worthy of its la- 
mented subject, the Princess Charlotte ; and is, in our opinion, 
the best that has ever been produced on the melancholy oc- 
casion. 
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SUPREME BON TON; and Bon Ton sy Proression. A 
Novel. By the Author of Parga. J.C. Spence, London. 





Amone the ephemeral productions which issue daily from 
the press, there are none, generally speaking, so contemptible 
as the class called satirical novels. They are to the present 
age what the dramas of the celebrated mimic, Foote, were to 
the last, with this difference, however, that his abuse of indi- 
viduals was seasoned with wit and humour, whereas their 
satire has rarely any other recommendation than downright 
personality and gross scurillity. This is not, however, ex- 
actly the case in the present instance; for the author has 
evinced in the performance of his invidious task, much more 
talent than usually falls to the share of writers uf his class. 
His sketches possess force and spirit, and his descriptions are 
often lively and just; but even that cannot compensate for 
the injury he offers to the morals of his readers, in relating 
anecdotes void of decency, and painting vice in colours which 
render it rather alluring than detestable. He may, we are 
indeed aware, assert, with too much truth, in his defence, that 


he 
“‘ Holds the mirror up to nature,” 


for, alas! profligacy and folly are but too prevalent in high 
life; butthey should be painted as they are, detestable and 
ridiculous, not glossed over in the smooth language of so- 
phistry, or treated with a gay levity which tends to con- 
found the distinction between vice and virtue. Among the 
very few things which we find to praise in these volumes, is the 
author’s just and spirited ridicale of the manners of modern 
domestics, whose absurd imitation of the follies and vices 
of their betters, he has painted in a very lively manner. 
Upon the whole, he has given proof in this work that he 
is capable of doing much better, and we shall be glad to 
sec his pen employed in a more worthy cause, 


‘THE SKETCH BOOK OF GEOFFERY CRAYON, Gent. 
Vol. II. 8vo. Murray, London. 


Tue first volume of “'The Sketch Book” met with great 
and deserved success, and we think that the one now be- 


VOL, XII—S. I. Uv 
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fore us is written with equal talent and spirit. Few writers 
of the present day have caught so happily the predominant 
traits of English character, and no one paints them with 
more truth, candour, and good-nature, than this gentleman, 
who is, we believe, an American by birth ; but from the li- 
berality, tolerance, and strong discrimination, which he evinces 
in his sketches, he may justly lay claim to the title of a 
citizen of the world. 

This volume contains fifteen papers on different subjects, 
some grave, othérs lively; the latter caught our attention 
particularly by their dry, chaste humour, and the intimate 
knowledge which they display of the peculiarities of our 
national character. The inhabitants of Little Britain, and 
the feuds which distract the empire of fashion in that region, 
are inimitably described. There are several strokes of hu- 
mour in this sketch not unworthy of the pen of Addison. 
The stage-coachman is admirably pourtrayed, and shews us 
that in the hands of a spirited and clever writer even the 
most common subjects can be made effective. We cannot 
enter into a detailed critique upon the other Sketches before 
us, but we have no hesitation in saying, that our readers 
will find they are lively, natural, and amusing. 


The following works are just published— 
ITaLy AND ITS INHABITANTS IN 1816 AND 1817. 


Hucne ABBey, @ novel. 


Tue Lire and DeatH of ANNE BuLLen, Queen Consort of 
England. As this is a reprint of a scarce historical tract, 
we may possibly give some extracts from it in our next 
Number. 


In the press and and speedily will be published, “ Traits 
and TRIAL,” a novel, in two volumes. 


aa we” 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1820. 





WE resume our detail of the proceedings against Her 
Majesty. Our readers will recollect that we closed our last 
month’s account on the 24th of August; immediately after 
which, Captains Pechell and Briggs were examined.—The 
first of these gentlemen commanded the Clorinde, in 1814, 
and conveyed the Princess and suite from Civita Vecchia to 
Genoa. She was eight days on board at that time, and in 
the beginning of the following year, she made another trip 
of four days in the same vessel. Captain Pechell never ob- 
served any impropriety, at any time, in Her Royal Highness’s 
conduct, Captain Briggs, who conveyed the Princess and 
suite from Genoa to Sicily, in the year 1815, deposed also 
to the propriety of her conduct; adding that he never sup- 
posed her capable of any thing improper. 

Pietro Puchi, who is the Agent for the Grand Hotel at 
Trieste, stated that the Princess of Wales and attendants had 
arrived at his house about four years ago, where she staid six 
days; diiring this time, he observed Bergami come out of the 
Princess’s apartment at half past seven o’clock in the morning, 
three or four times. It is very singular, that this man, on 
being asked by Mr. Brougham, whether he was still the agent 
for the Grand Hotel, replied in these words, “I am about 
to take the inn which is called the Black Eagle; but if f 
don’t gain the trial, (the law-suit,) I shall continue to be in 
the Grand Hotel.” We make no comment upon this most 
extraordinary reply, which appeared to produce a great sen- 
sation in the House. 

Barbara Kress, or Krantz, was next examined. She was 
chanmtbermaid at the Grand Hotel. She declared that she 
had seen the Princess sitting on the side of Bergami’s bed, 
and that he had his arm round her neck. On the entrance 
of the witness, Her Highness started up, and appeared 
frightened. 

Guiseppe Bianchi, door-keeper to the inn of Grand Bre- 
tagne, in Venice, deposed that about five years ago, the 
Princess and suite were at that inn for three or four days; 
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and that one day, just as she was rising from dinner, a 
jeweller brought her home a Venctian gold chain, which she 
put round her neck; but immediately after, took it off, and 
threw it round the neck of Bergami, who was then waiting 
behind her chair; but Bergami took it off, and placed it 
again round the neck of his Royal Mistress. He then took 
her hand, and Iced her to the saloon, where they drank coffee 
together. The witness declared, that there was no person in 
the room during this scene but himself. 

Paola Raggozoni, a mason who worked at the Princess’s 
residence, Villa d’Este, recollected to have seen Her Royal 
Highness and Bergami walking arm in arm together, Upon 
one occasion, tfie witness saw the Princess and Bergami 
go into a room adjoining to a grotto, in which he was at 
work; there were two figures of Adam and Eve in that room, 
which they both examined in a very indecent manner. Her 
Royal Highness frequently sat alone in the garden with Ber- 
gami after sun-set. There was a theatre at the Villa d’Este, 
and the Princess sometimes performed; she once acted the 
part of an invalid, and Bergami that of the physician who 
prescribed for her. 

Ieronimas Miardi, director of the gardens at the Villa 
d’Este, deposed to the Princess and Bergami having-lunched 
together in the kitchen. 

Paola Oggione, cook at the Villa d’Este, stated, that the 
Princess had, in company with Bergami, witnessed some in- 
decent dances performed by a Turk, called Mahomet. 

The next witness, Louisa De Mont, a chambermaid, whom 
Her Royal Highness had discharged in the year 1817, be- 
cause she had, in a letter, taken an impertinent freedom 
with the name of her Royal Highness, gave evidence at con- 
siderable length as to the familiarities between the Princess 
and Bergami. She stated the contiguity of their chambers, 
her having seen them at improper times, come out of each 
others apartments, and having heard them use the most 
tender expressions in speaking to each other. In short, her 
evidence was a circumstantial sort of narrative, delivered 
with abundant confidence and some plausibility, But un- 
luckily for the credit of her testimony, it appeared, on being 
discharged by the Princess, she had left her sister in the 
service of her Royal Mistress, and in a letter to this sister, 
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she has written in the highest terms of panegyrio respecting 
the Princess, whom she declares to be the most virtuous 
and excellent of women. She says, that she has been much 
noticed in consequence of having lived with the Princess, and 
that many questions have been put to her about the conduct 
and manners of Her Royal Highness; and she adds, that 
nothing shall induce her ever to say a syllable against her 
august and virtuous benefactress. We beg of our readers 
particularly, to mark the following passage, which we extract 
from this letter—‘“ I am now about to relate to you a thing, 
which will surprise you almost as much as it has me. On 
the 24th of last month, I was told that an unknown person 
desired to deliver me a letter, and that he would trust it to 
po one else; I went down stairs and desired him to come 
up to my room. What astonishment! when I broke the seal, 
a proposal was made me to set off for London in his pro- 
tection, and under the pretence of living as governess. I was 
promised a brilliant fortune in a short time. There was no 
signature to the letter, but to assure me of the truth, I was 
permitted to draw on his banker as much as I wished.” 
De Mont endeavoured to explain away this singular account, 
by stating, that it was meant as & double entendre, and sig- 
nified in reality, that if her sister was turned away by the 
Princess, she, De Mont, would give her the means of going 
to England to obtain a situation as governess. We need not 
comment on the glaring improbability of this statement; 
there was no mark by which her sister could understand 
her meaning; there had been no previous arrangement made 
between them, by whieh such meaning could be inferred 
from the passage in question. In a word, it’ was very clear, 
that no such meaning ever had existed. We mast not for 
get to mention. that this woman had written a journal while 
she lived with the Princess, and when she returned to her 
native village in Switzerland, this journal was very muck 
read by the inhabitants, and was even carried to Lausanne ; 
all the English who were there being anxious to see it. It 
was filled with various instances of the Princess’s virtues. 
De Mont left Her Royal Highness’s service in 1817, and 
has not been in service since, but has for the last thirteen 
months, been living in England, im order, no doubt, to be 
in readiness for the trial. She has passed herself at two 
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different lodgings as the Countess Columbier. Several other 
witnesses of the lowest description deposed to various acts of 
familiarity having passed between the Princess and Bergami. 
The last witness called, was a man who has gone by four 
different names. He was examined by that of Guiseppe Sacchi. 
He lived with the Princess as confectioner, from the year 1816 
to 1817. This man deposed to various freedoms liaving passed 
between the Princess and Bergami, which are too indecent 
to be detailed. 

The evidence of the crown closed here, and the Solicitor- 
General summed up the testimony of the twenty-five witnesses, 
who had appeared against Her Majesty. The learned gen- 
tleman spared neither labour, time, nor ingenvity, to prove 
that from the evidence before the House, the preamble to the 
Bill was fully made out. The case being closed on the part 
of the crown, Mr. Brougham naturally expected to be per- 
mitted to open it on that of his Royal client; and then, 
if necessary, to postpone the trial till her witnesses could 
be procured. This, however, was peremptorily refused by the 
House; nay, he was even denied the liberty of replying to 
the speech of the Solicitor-General, by commenting on the 
manner in which that gentleman had summed up the evidence. 
It was decided, that the trial, if once opened, must go on 
without intermission. And as Her Majesty’s witnesses will 
not be prepared till the 3d of October, the House has ad- 
journed till that day. 

Every step that Ministers have taken in this business has re- 
bounded to their own confusion. In the first place, not aniota 
of the charges brought against her Majesty have been proved, 
for not one of the witnesses have gone the length of swearing 
to any positive act of adultery, although they have laboured 
by a detail (which we do from our inmost souls believe to be 
false), of the most scandalous and indecent conduct on the 
part of Her Majesty, to prepare the public mind for the belief 
that the adultery was actually committed. But here they have 
overshot the mark, and by labouring to load her with guilt, 
they have in fact proved her innocence ; because, if even she 
had been guilty, she never would be foolish enough to exhibit 
proofs of the grossest licentiousness in the road, and in an open 
boat on a lake as public as the high road. Is it natural that 
these people, after witnessing all this, should hold their. tongues 
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about it till they were questioned by the Milan commission, as 
they say they have? Besides, it must be recollected, that all 
this is said to have happened three years ago; that Government, 
thanks to their system of espionage, were in possession of all 
the facts, and yet never interposed in any way to induce Her 
Majesty to adopt a conduet less disgraceful. The bill charges 
her with six years of licentious conduct ; we hear only of three ; 
not a syllable is said of the three last. Is it likely that, if she 
had so eonducted herself, she would have suddenly stopped 
short in her career of infamy? Let us look at the host of wit- 
nesses; is there one creditable person, (with the exception of 
the two naval officers whose testimony was in Her Majesty’s 
favor, among them? We can boldly say, no. And how has 
their testimony been procured? Why evidently by money: 
They are now grown too cunning to admit this; but we may 
safely infer it when they say they receive only the payment of 
their necessary expences; for it appears Mr. Sacchi the confec- 
tioner, who is also a sclf-created nobleman, under the title of 
Count Milini, finds it necessary to pay five pounds a week for the 
board of himself and servant. Madame de Mont has been too 
cunning to suffer the pyblic to ascertain what her necessary ex- 
pences were, but no doubt they were proportioned to her dignity, 
as Countess Columbier. It is clear from this woman’s own 
words, that she is equally wicked and contemptible. She has 
been discharged for what she has, in a letter to her Royal Mis- 
tress, acknowledged to be a gross offence. She intreats that her 
sister who is innocent, may not suffer for her crime. This re- 
quest is granted, the Princess retains her sister. De Mont, to 
shew her gratitude, trumpets forth every where the praises of 
the Princess, whom she now declares she knew at that time to 
be a monster of wickedness. What value can we attach to the 
oath of a creature whose native element seems to be falsehood ? 
And then the double entendre to her sister, so absurd so incon- 
sistent, with every appearance of probability.—The lying 
genius of Madame le Comtesse might surely have suggested some 
better mode of getting out of that scrape; and soit probably 
would, had she not been conscience-stricken, for it was re- 
marked that the sight of the letters evidently shook the confi- 
dence which had till then marked her deportment. 

The refusal to suffer the Queen’s counsel to open her defence, 
far from prejudicing the public mind against her, has only 
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served still more to endear her to the people, because they see 
in that act only one more of a succession of unjust and tyran- 
nical proceedings against her. Addresses are still presenting 
to her from every part of the kingdom ; Leeds, Leicester, Man- 
chester, Bermingham, Coventry, Tiverton, Stroud, &c. &«. 
The United Incorporation of Mary’s Chapel, Edinburgh, con- 
sisting of Wrights, Masons, and six other trades, are among 
the number. The public zeal in her cause, far from abating, 
appears to increase. One lace trade at Loughborough are pre- 
paring a magnificent dress which they mean to solicit Her Ma- 
jesty’s acceptance of. She has already honored Miss Wood- 
ward, the proprietor of a lace Manufactory near Nottingham, 
with her gracious acceptance of two very beautiful lace veils. 

The Earl of Liverpool has signified the readiness of Minis- 
ters to withdraw the divorce clause from the will, declaring that 
His Majesty wishes for no personal relief, his only object being 
to uphold the honor of the nation. What! is our national honor 
to be upheld by obtrading upon the public details of the most 
gross and indecent nature, details which may do incalculable 
mischief to the morals of the people? Is it to be supported by 
cheapening royalty in every eye at home, and rendering it the 
object of contempt and derision abroad? Alas! this is not a 
time to make farther experiments upon the patience of an 
already irritated and overburthened people. Cannot the recent 
examples of Spain, Naples, and Portugal, teach Ministers 
wisdom? or are they determined to go on, and with heedless 
audacity brave the storm which they themselves have raised till 
it bursts in thunder on their heads. 

The House of Commons met oh Monday, 18th September. 
A motion was made, and carried, by Mr. Serjeant Onslow, to 
enable the House to examine witnesses on oath in the case 
of the Queen. An attempt was made by Mr. Hobhouse to 
quash the proceedings against Her Majesty, by moving for the 
prorogation of Parliament; but it was negatived. Mr. 8. C. 
Whitbread moved for an account of the money employed in the 
proceedings against the Queen, during these last six years. It 
was agreed to in this form, “That there be laid before this 
House an account of all the expense that has been incurred in 
in the proceedings against Her Majesty, as soon as the same 
van be made out.” 

In summing up the preceedings against Her Majesty, we have 
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omitted to mention that, while Ministers are confidently assert- 
ing that every facility shall be afforded to her witnesses to come 
forward, the contrary is the fact, as will be proved by the ful- 
lowing circumstances: First, German Officers are forbidden to 
appear in uniform after they arrive in this country; and it is 
very well known that the pay of the inferior officers does not 
afford them the means of making the appearance of gentlemen 
in ordinary clothes ; Secondly, the noted Colonel Brown, one 
of the agents in the Milan Commission, has threatened to have 
Mr. Masetti, an Italian merchant, now residing in Londons 
sent qut of this country by the Alian Act, for endeavouring to 
learn who were the witnesses against Her Majesty. 

September 21st, a meeting of the inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Pancras, was held for the purpose of addressing Her Ma- 
jesty; there were upwards of ten thousand most respectable 
persons present, ladies as well as gentlemen. Mr. P. Moore, 
who came forward to propose the first resolution, stated, as a 
positive fact, that a gentleman of unsullied honor, had pledged 
himself to prove that De Mont was connected with brothels in 
London, that she had invited this gentleman to accompany her 
to one, and given him her card as La Countesse de la Columbier, 
Dame d’honneur au Sa Royalle Altesse La Princesse de Galles. 
She said on one occasion, that she got as much money as she 
wanted from Lord Stewart. Mr. Moore also asserted, that the 
German chambermaid, Krantz, has been publicly whipped 
through Carlsruhe, for destroying or attempting to destroy an 
illegitimate child; and the waiter at Triste was notoriously 
known to be a dealer in scandal at fixed times, and formed his 
story of every lady or gentleman who came to the house accord- 
ing to the demand. Several resolutions, expressive of the ab- 
horrence with which the assembly regarded the present pro- 
ceedings, and the sympathy, love, and reverence which they felt 
for Her Majesty, were then passed, and the meeting dispersed. 

Our anxiety to present our fair readers with an accurate ac~ 
count of Her Majesty’s trial prevents us from noticing the 
domestic intelligence of this month; but we cannot omit to 
state that a revolution broke out in Portugal on the 24th of 
August; it begun in the City of Oporto, and has been accom- 
plished by the soldiery without bloodshed. A Provisional 
Government, composed chiefly of military men, with a few 
civil and ecclesiastical persons, was immediately organized. 
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They have declared an intention to summon the Cortes of the 
kingdom directly, and to establish a Constitution similar to that 
of the Cortes of Spain. Religionis to be protected, and th 
King acknowledged as head of the state. ‘Fhe Provisiona 
Government assured the British Consul at Oporto, that Britis: 
subjects aud property would be respected. The British Off- 
cers in the Portuguese service are to retain their honours, privi- 
leges, and distinctions, until the installation of the Cortes, 
they are also promised a liberal provision on account of their 
past services, in case they should afterwards chuse to remain in 
the country. Such was the first account which arrived Septem- 
ber the &6th; buton the 20th, intelligence reached us that the 
Provinces of Beira, Alentiss, and Algarve were tranquil, and 
there is almost a certainty that that of Tra-los-Montis, one of the 
two strongest in the kingdom, is also quiet. The Conde de 
Amarante, Governor of the armies of this last province, has 
published a proclamation deprecating the evils of a revolution, 
and calling upon the people to adhere to the old form of Govern- 
ment, This is the third revolution recently broke out upon the 
Continent by the military alone. 


eee NSat— 


THE DRAMA. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE 


Openep September 18th, with Romeo and Juliet. Miss 
Wensley was the Juliet, and it was announced as her first 
appearance in a tragic character. The early part of her per- 
formance deserved praise, particularly her scene with the 
Nurse, which was played with much nature and simplicity; 
but we must in fairness forbear to comment upon the most 
arduous part of the character, because we have since un- 
derstood that she laboured under the double disadvantage 
of illness and terror, occasioned by a riot in the gallery of 
the theatre. C,. Kemble’s Romeo left us nothing to wish. 
The interior of the house has been newly decorated during 
the recess, and with much taste. 
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HAYMARKET THEATE. 


Cotman the elder’s excellent comedy, The Suicide, has 
been revived at this house with great success; and a three- 
act comedy, under the title of Dog-days in Bond-street, has 
been brought out as a new piece, but is a translation from the 
French play, Les Etourdis, and, for the major part, a spirited 
and faithful one; notwithstanding there is much cant phrase 
and buffoonery introduced in a character played by Russell, 
which deserved and met with a very severe castigation. 
The performem, generally speaking, exerted themselves ex- 
tremely. Terry, who in the elder Tressilian, give us a most 
anjmated portrait of a benevolent humourist, whose warmth 
of beart makes amends for all his singularities. The dry 
caustic humour which he threw into this character was very 
happily contrasted with his occasional display of natural 
feeling. Jones, in Flushly, blended most admirably the thought- 
less levity of a dissipated man of fashion with the true spirit 
and feelings of a gentleman; and we might in justice say we 
never saw Liston more original or more entertaining than 
in Barnaby. Barnard’s Young Tressilian, was a very poor 
performance, and Mrs. Mardyn’s Miss Trissilian was equally 
cold and uninteresting, The piece, however, went off very 
well, and has since been played repeatedly. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Any Operatic Drama called Baron de Trenck, was produced 
here for the first time on the 11th of September, and is taken 
from the well known memoirs of Trenck, but, as may be sup- 
posed, bears a slight affinity to the real story. The hero of the 
Drama (T,P. Cooke) is in love with the Baroness Lindorf, (Miss 
Carew) arelative of the King’s; the commandant of Glutz, who 
is also in love with her, endeavors to ruin Trenck in the King’s 
favor, and the imprudence of the Baron, who quits his post 
clandestinely in order to pay a visit to his mistress, gives him 
an opportunity to effect his purpose. As Trenck is quitting his 
fair one, he saves the life of a boy, Lionel Schell, (Miss Kelly) 
upon whom the commandant had in a fit of savage anger drawn 
iys sword; but he is immediately afterwards seized by the 
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orders of his jealous rival, and conveyed to prison. His faith- 
ful mistress tries every means for his deliverance in vain, but 
he is at length liberated by the exertions of the grateful Lionel; 
our limits however will not permit us to follow the plot 
which is in the highest degree interesting. 

The Baron was well sustained by T. P. Cooke, and Harley 
us the Jailor, was extremely amusing; but Miss Kelly was 
the great pillar of the piece; her acting exhibited the most 
delightful mixture of archness and feeling, of boyish levity 
and generous spirit, that we ever witnessed. Her by play 
in the scene with the Savoyards, and the manner in which 
she gave the Louis d’or, were inimitable ; and in all her va- 
rious exertions for Trenck’s deliverauce, she displayed so 
much earnestness, nature, and spirit, that she completely fas- 
cinated her auditors. Miss Carew, in the Baroness, sang 
delightfully, and her acting was natural and pleasing ; but she 
wants a little more confidence in her own powers. The scenery 
is extremely fine; and the music, without being fine, is re- 
markably good. ‘The piece was announced for repetition 
amidst enthusiastic applause, and bas been performed every 
night since, benefits excepted, 

SURREY THEATRE. 

The indefatigable manager of this house has produced 
three new pieces since the 25th of August, the first, a histo- 
rical melo-drama, called Orsino, or, the Vaulted Cavern, 
possesses a considerable portion of deep tragic interest, and 
was very well perfermed; tre second, a burletta, entitled 
Stop Thief! or, the Horrors of the Forest, in which the 
whole ‘comic strength of the company is mustered with 
the happiest effect; it may be characterized as an original 
and irresistible and ludicrous little piece. The third, brought 
out for the benefit of Mr. Dibdin, is entitled The Victim, 
a, the Mother and the Mistress, and is founded on Miss 
Ballie’s tragedy of Raynor, isa very interesting and powerful 
performauce, and was in every respect admirably got up. 
Each of these pieces has been received with the warmest 
applause and has since been repeatedly performed. There 
is a degrec of attention paid to all the minutie of stage 
business at this Theatre, whcih reflects high credit both 
upon the Manager and the performers. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR OCTOBER, 1820. 


WALKING DRESS, 

4 Jaconaut-muslin round gown: the skirt is gored and 
moderately full, and finished at the bottom with a deep flounce 
of pointed work, which is surmounted by three full welts put 
close to each other; above those welts a full trimming of 
muslin is let in, in lozenge puffs, and there are three welts 
immediately over it to correspond with those below. The body 
is made high; the back has a little fulness at top, and a good 
deal at the bottom of the waist; the fronts are tight: to the 
shape; the collar is high, stands up round the throat, and 
is fished by a full fall of pointed work. Long loose sleeves, 
omamented at bottom to correspond. The spenser worn with 
this dress is of bright rose-coloured gros de Naples, the waist 
of which is moderately Jong; the back has a little fulness, 
and is finished by a short jacket, rounded at the hips, The 
collar is not 20 high as those we have lately seen, but stands 
up round the throat; the sleeve is of an easy width, and is 
finished at the bottom by a fulness of the same material, 
intersected by white silk cord ; and the half sleeve is also fall, 
the fulness bemg confined by points of pink gros de Naples, 
edged with white silk cord. Head-dress, a bonnet of white 
gros de Naples, with higher crown than has lately been worn, 
and of a peculiarly novel shape, for which we refer to our 
print: the brim is of a moderate size, and is finished at the 
edge with a full fall of blond and a rouleax of white satin, 
above which, and at some distance from each other, are two 
rouleauz to correspond. A full plume of white ostrich feathers, 
which droop on each side, is placed in front of the crown, 
and a rich riband ties the bonnet under the chin, Limerie 
gloves, and black kid shoes, 


BYEWING DRESS. 

A ROUND dress, composed of white gros de Naples: the skirt 

is moderately full, and is trimmed at the bottom with throe 
VOL, XIL—8. J. x 
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flounces of blond lace, each of which is headed by three 
rouleaux of white satin; the flounces are formed into festoons 
by bouquets of roses, mixed with wild flowers; and as the 
flounces and rauleaux are plated very close to each other, 
the trimming is consequently not, unbecomingly high. The 
corsage is cut low and square at the bosom, is moderately 
long in the waist, and tight to the shape; a trimming of puffed 
blond goes round the bust. The, sleeve is of plain blond over 
white gros de Naples, and is very. short, fal] at. the shoulder, 
but drawn tight, to the arm at bottom, ‘and is ‘terminated by 
a narrow fall, of blond lace. The front hair is dressed. ,in 
ringlets, which cluster very thick on each side. af the, face, 
and are so disposed as partially to display the forehead; the. 
hind hair is partly disposed in bows and partly in plajts, 
which are brought very high on the. crown, of the head. A_ 
bouquet of mingled white and red roses ornaments the hair, 
Ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets, a. mixture of dead gald 
and pearl. White satin shoes, and white kid gloves. . We are 
indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the Corset @ la Gracque, 
of No. 9, Henrietta- -street, Covent-garden, for both, these 
dresses, 

By our accounts from the different watering places, which. 
at this moment are filled with the fajr leaders of the mades, 
we find that. white dresses are still in the. most general. egti- 
mation for the Promenade; they are worn with ejther Spengers, 
or pelfises: we have given, one of. the mogt. fashionable of. 
the former in our, print, and we shall endeavour to. desqribe, 
one of the most tasteful that. has Fecently appeared among. 
the latter. 

“It is composed ¢ of rich corded silk of a, deep violet cology, ; 
the skirt is. less gored than usual, is,rather full, and the 


fulness hangs in easy folds round the figure; the body. is more. 


than the common length; the back, broad at top, but tapering 


down at éach side, forms. the, shape to great advantage, the. 


collar is high, and stands, out from., the throat; the sleeve ix 
much wider than we have latterly. observed, and falls very. 
far over the head. The trimming has a. very novel ang 


striking effect; it is composed of alternate puffs of white and 


purple satin, the edge of each being finished by a byas band 
of satig;. thia. trimming goes. entirely roand the pelisse,.and 
also, ormementa the callar and cuffs, but is narrower than in 
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the fronts and bottom of ‘the pelisse. We should observe, thet 
these puffs are laid on in a byas direction. The half-sleeve 
does not correspond, but consists of a drapery of purple satin, 
which hangs in a single point ‘over a fulness of white satin; 
the point of the drapery is fastened in the middle of ‘this 
falness ‘by a small rosette. The lining of the pelisse is. white 
sarsenet, We need not say that it is adapted only for cai- 
riage dress, or for that style of pronrenade dress which is 
considered equally elegant. 

Bonnets have changed very little, exdept that traneparont 
ones: are. no longer in favour; and that those made in ‘sifk 

ate the most fashionable. Feathers are in greater request than 
they were last month, but flowers are still in extimiation. We 
observe that the brims-of bonnets are still profusely trimmed, 
but- they offer little variety to the eye of a curioas inspectdr 
of the changes in head-dreases, as a deep fall of fine lave, 
surmounted either by a fall quilling or puffing of net, or else 
a plain or twisted rbuleau of satin, is universally adopted. 

Small white satin hats, of the sare shape as those worn 
by gentleaten, begin ‘tobe seen in carriage-dress; they are 
ornamented with a good many feathers, which are either of 
‘the cotour of the hat, or else of that of the spenser or pelisse, 
‘Low plumes of ¢own feathers are moré general than ostrich, 

Morning dress is still composed entirely of muslin; robes 
‘and rownd dresses seein ‘equally in favour; but there is no 
settled standard for trimmings, tome dresses being extremely 
high, and others very moderately; floances with work between 
are considered very fashionable, as are muslin bouillonne, 
or two or three rows of puffs, composed of soft muslin, let 
4h very fall, according Yq the fancy of the wearer. 

Silk fs more predominant than muslin in dinner or fall dress ; 
worded sitk and fevantine ‘are fashionable, but gros de Naples 
is mote s6 than ¢ithér. Blond Iace aiid satin, artificial flowers 
‘ated wreaths, and othe? ornaments formed of riband, are now 
most used for trimmings. Transparent gauze, which we now 
manufactuté quite as well as our neighbours the French, is 
iso in considerable estitnation: we have observed it used 
with Bowers to: devdrate dresses in 4 a manner which though 
nét very novel, {4 certainly uncémmonly tasteful; we inican, 
very browd founces disposed in those deep hollow plaits which 
the French call volves’ months, With stiall bouyiets of lowers 
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.placed in each, which being partially seen through the silky 
and transparent gauze, have an uncommonly beautiful effect. 

Small hats are coming into favour in fall dress, but only 
partially so, the hair being in general ornamented with fea- 
thers or flowers: it is, however, highly probable that hats 
and togues will be very prevalent towards the end of the 
month. We have seen one or two of a becoming shape, 
and ornamented: in a singularly novel and Pretty style with 
Padua feathers; the brim of the hat was a small soft roll, 
which turned up all round; the crown was low, and almost 
concealed by the feathers which were Placed irregularly round 
it, and which waving in different directions, had a whimsical 
but graceful effect. Fashionable colours are bright rose-colour, 
.dead green, purple, ponceau, citron-colour, arid very dark 
Slate-colour. 


—= 
CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 


.. _Wuaen I had last occasion to speak of the matinal garb of 
.& Parisian belle, I was forced to confess that, with the ex- 
ception of the head-dress, it was unbecoming enough; since 
‘that time, however, it has mach improved ; the short wrapper 
‘and petticoat have given way to an easy dishabille, composed 
of perkale, either white or coloured, of which there-are two 
sorts fashionable, those that have a white ground and. a co- 
loured chequer, stripe, or spot, and those that are entirely 
coloured; the first, however, are most generally adopted in 
dishabille, the latter being worn indiscriminately for undress 
and half-dress. _ 

The morning dress is a round gown, made long enough in 
the skirt to satisfy the most scrupulous delicacy, since it al- 
most conceals even the foot; this circumstance is equally 
‘advantageous to those ladies who have pretty feet and ancles, 
and to those who have not; the latter by the assistance of their 
dress hide the defect, and the former contrive with much 
adroitness, and in a manner apparently free from design, to 
let you see that nature has bestowed upon this charm, al- 
though they choose partially to conceal it. The skirt is mo- 
derately wide, and, where the figure is extremely well formed, 
‘rather tight round the waist; the bottom is trimmed with 
Sounces, which are always of the same material, but disposed 
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in Variods ways; some are ptit plaih actoss, bthets in waved: 
in some instances, puffs of nearly 4 quatter of a yard: in 
length are letin lengthwise in a byas direction, ait tritnmed 
tuund with a natrow flownce, which is cotded at the edge 
to make it stand out. The torsdge is long in the waist; the 
back may be either full df pliin, and thé wearer takes cate 
it shall be whichevet suits hef stape the best; in like manner 
‘it may be made with a high stdnding collar entirely to cot- 
ceal the throat, or else with one that falls like a peletiné, 
and whith béing pattially opeh in front, exposes not only the 
throat but a little of the bust. The sleeve is long, mode- 
rately wide, and has generally one or two falls of narrow 
trimming at the wrist; arid if the lady’s arm happen to be 
meagre, she preserves an appearance of symmetry by a very 
full half sleéve, which reaches nearly half way to the elbow. 

If the dress is of perkale, the trimming is of work which 
is not sparingly used; a broad letting-in of open work being 
generally placed between flounces, of which there are always 
two and sometimes three, of rich embroidery. The body and 
sleeves also frequently consist entirely of wotk; and in many 

- instances, a double fall of rich work forms a kind of pelerine, 
whieh goes round the back and shoulders, and descends on 
‘each aide of the bust, till it ends in a point below the 
waist. 

All this trimming has a tich appearance, but then, as an 
impartial reporter of nodes, F must add, it has a very. heavy 
one also; it has, however, one good effeet, it gives eimploy- 
ment to a number of industrious femalés; and such I am 
persuaded is the philanthropy of my fair countrywomen, that 
this circumstance mast plead in its favour, even with those 
among thent who are adverse to French fashions. 

We must observe that gowns made and trimmed in this 
manner, are as frequently worn in half-dress as in dishabille ; 
the cornette, ih the latter case, is similar to those déscribed 
in our number for August, but in the former, it is decorated 
with flowers: those most in favour afe Provence roses, daisies, 
violéts, pinks, and the little modest flower, called “ Forget 
meé not.” 

Gauze, tulle, and white satin, are ‘still in favour for dress 
partiés, as are likewise all the different sorts of gros de Naples. 
As there is some variety in the trimmings of dress gowns, I 
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_skall endeavour to give my fair readers. an account of those 
that are most fashionable. : 

The first is a trimming composed of tulle, which is so 
disposed, that it is laid on the dress in the form of a little 
row of fans, the broad part being turned upwards; there are 
generally two rows, one placed at some distance above the 
other; the tulle is mixed with satin, which is white if the 
dress be coloured; but if it be white, then the satin is 
coloured. This is a sort of trimming which will not shine 
in description, but it has in reality a, pretty and novel ap- 
pearance. 

Mosaic riband disposed in waves among a fulness of tulle, 
forms another sort of trimming; the tulle is laid-on very 
broad, and there are generally two rows of waves: this trim- 
ming is finished at each edge with puffs either of white satin 
or mosaic riband. 

The best and most novel style of decorating the bottoms of 
dresses consists of flounces, disposed in- the form of crescents, 
which are placed perpendicularly, and close to each other; 
the flounces are either gauze, blond, or tulle; the band upon 
whioh they are tacked to form their shape, is always of satin, 
‘and it may either be white or else the colour of the dress, 

Elégantés of rank do not now appear so generally en chevaux 
in fall dress as they did two months ago; but those ladies who 
do, decorate their hair in general with feathers and orna- 
ments. Togues and dress hats are,very much in favour; they 
are always adorned with feathers, either a large plume placed 
on one: side, and a brilliant ornament at the base, or else 
low plumes of down or Padua feathers placed irregularly round 
the crown of the hat, intermixed sometimes with diamond 
stars, at others with ears of wheat formed of dead gold. 

Flowers are not much seen in full dress, except upon very 
youthful belles, who wear a wreath of some modest-looking 
flowers, or a simple sprig of roses, to decorate their tresses, 
Nothing can exceed the simplicity with which youthful beauty 
is adorned in France. I shall speak more of that in my next 
paper, for at present I have got to the verge of the limits 
assigned me, and can only add, that fashionable colours are 
ponceau, Provence, rose-colour, purple, dark green, and Indian 
pink. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


i 


POETICAL ESSAY. 


TO PROVE BY ARGUMENT AND EXAMPLE WHETHER THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF WOMEN ON SOCIETY HAS BEEN MOST INJURIOUS 
OR MOST BENEFICIAL TO ITS INTERESTS. 


INVOCATION. 
On you, ye soft and ’witching thoughts that twine 
Around the youthful and the loving heart 
Of opening manhood! 
You, ye bright sun-beams of existence’ morn! 
Ye hopes, scarce formed, ideal, yet intense, 
That swell the bosom with unlooked-for joy, 
When first we pause in opening life’s career 
To gaze on beauty and to feed our hearts 
With new-born thoughts and musings— 
I eager call to aid me in my song, ; 
Give to my timid Muse unwonted fire! 
My theme is Woman, make the lay, like them, 
Soft and harmonious, but resistless too. 


e eeence 


To trace the mind and moods of wondrous man, 
Explain each metive—every feeling scan; 
For this has wisdom, o’er the midnight oil, — 
Ages consumed in philosophic toil, 
From David’s son and Athen’s martyr’d sage®, 
(Who saw the glories of a future age, 
But dimly saw through Reason’s flattering ray, 
Yet could anticipate the coming day : 
ee 
© Socrates. 
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When truth, religion, virtue, should on earth 
Be usher'd with the promis’d Shiloh’s birth) 
To those whose learning o'er the moder time, 
Has spread a glory, radiant as sublime. 


Wise was the study, nobly spent the hours, 
For where’s a theme like mind’s seraphic powers? 
Yet twas confined—creation’s half was past, 

Its fairer half, or scornful o’er it cast 

‘The cynic sneer, or ribald lie of wit, 

As if our natares were not closely knit 
In equal bonds—as God had not desiga’d 
A share of Heaven for gentle womankind! 


Faith of my fathers! it was thine to raise 
The sex all creeds had studied to debase, 
’Twas thine the pupil of Stagyra’s®* son, 
The Hebrew Rabbi, roaming savage one, 
To teach how much man’s pleasure must depend 
On beauteous woman as a cherish’d friend ; 
To show that Heaven in equal light survey’d 
The manly warrior and the timid maid! 


But to my theme! Let us resolve the doubts 
That sophists conjure, but that reason scouts. 
“Is Woman's inftuence baneful to thé mind— 
To man—society—and human kind? 

Or rather forms it not the grace of life, 
The charm of friendship and the balm of strife? 


Ask ye the question! Is yon orb of day 
That warms and nourishes with geniat ray 
The teeming air and earth, and gladdens man 
With light and beauty, given but as a ban— 
A chastening itl—a daily beaming woe? 

Ie health a pestilence, or is truth a foe? 
Sooner shall mah discard the solar light 

And ask his Maker for Cimmerian night; 
Court ills on ills, deem pale disease a biiss, 
And truth a phantom, than assent to this, 


© Aristotle, surnamed the Stagyrits. 
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The potent sun may sickness spread around, 
With buxom health o’erweening pride be found, 
So woman's sway at times may be abused; 
The kindest boons of nature are misused ; 
But to our thoughts—our feelings—I appeal, 
Each day’s experience, what we hourly feel, 
To bear me witness that their ’witching power— 
Their spell-like influence, as‘the balmy shower, 
Or dewy eve to Afric’s burning plains, 
Sends man new vigour, freshens and sustains, 
Soothes in the hour of sickness, softens care, 
And gives to pleasure hues more bright—more fair. 


The cold Misogynist, from what we know, 
Turns with a sneer, and bids experience show 
The baleful ills from woman’s power have sprang; 
And quotes what Moses wrote and Homer sung, 
Like Polydori®, curses all the race, 

And sponts his ‘rhetoric on Eve's disgrace! 

At Helen’s beauty, and at Illiam’s fall, 

With ceaseless clamour and unending drawl, 
Raves idly. Whence does this arise? 

Why does he Heaven's benignest gift despise? 
He has no soul her gentle wiles can soothe, 
What are to him or innocence or youth! 

A cold philosophy, or sceptic creed 

Has seared his bosom, and those feelings freed, 
Or it may be his youthfal heart was crushed 
By woman’s scorn ; the hopes his boyhood flushed 
Are wither’d now, yet left the undying pain, 
And scorched the cheek no tear may wash again, 
This I can pity, for, like him, in youth : 
I stak’d my happiness on Bella’s truth ; 

Like him I found—(but to her memory still 

1 cannot turn with aught of evil will) 

I, though I found a truant faith and heart, 
Blame not the whele for follies of a part. 


As child, as mother, mistress, friend, or wife, 
Woman’s the balm and medicine of life ; 
She soothes the passions, nerves the patriot’s arm, 
And adds to wisdom many a graceful charm; 





.° In Otway’s “ Orphan.” 
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"Tis her’s to spread o’er charity a wile;! : 

Makes e’en misfortune wear a pleasing smite! 

“ Ask history.” Yes, we'll ope the historic puge, 
And scan their actiows on from age to age. 

Bright there they're biazon’d, yet-their loveliest tive 
With timid beauty shuns the:public view: 

Beyond the precincts of domestic home, 

Their holiest efforts never seek to rosm. 


Their boandiess love-es children see powrtray'a 
In Grecia’s daughter, and the Roman maid; 
Eaphrasia braved ‘a brotal tyrant’s rage; 

The Latian matron nurs’d a parent's age, 

Fed from the fount of iife ‘her hoary sire, 

And fanned the Game that struggied to expire; 
Two generations hung «pon her breast; 

Life's spring end ‘winter were in Verte te guest. 


*Mong all the ties teat twine ‘the heart srowad, 
Can there a holier, purer boad be found 
Than that which dnits the mother to the child? 
Maternal love! thongh, ‘from the ‘breast exiled, 
Allother virtwes may have wing’d their way, 
Still thou remsinet; thy flame defies decay. 
Thongh life’s dim taper hover rourd the tomb, 
Thy cheering light awhile dispeis the gtoom, : 
Smooths the rough path, wad points the way to Heaven, 
Through the bright hopes te ‘mah by mercy given, 


See where the mother kneefing ¢’er the son, 
Renews the task ‘by imfancy begun, 
Nurses again the fife at first she gave, 
And straggling shields hin from an early grave. 
Well might, indeed, the Hebrew bard enquire, 


“Can the fond mother e’er permit the fire } 


Of filial love to emether or expire?” 


Cornelia, parent of the Gracchian pair, 
With wisdom priz'd them more than all the glare 
Of glittering jewels; they wete cach a gem, 
The teeming scion of a noble stem. ms 


"Tis to our mothers’ lessons, conned in youth, 
While the young bosem is the fane of pathy 
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Ere yet ambition, avarice, or power, 
Has coined our feelings for the varying hour, 
Or taught the face to wear a pliant guise, 
And masquerade the bosom in the eyes. 
*Tis to these lessons gently on the mind, 
Like twilight dews and balmy summer wind 
On the green earth with softness spreading o’er, 
We owe the thoughts that lie at the heart’s core, 
And all the gentler charities that bind 
The human heart in love to humankind, 
She, on whose breast in infancy we’ve hung, 
She, who to lisp first fram’d our infant tongae, 
In after life still guides with matron sway; 
Her memory beams a watch-light on our way. 
Religion seen through her is deck’d in smiles, 
For with it twine the witchery and wiles 
Of infant love. }eculiar her’s the power 
To cherish hope, howe’er the tempest lour. 
Byzantium’s monarch,* when he owned his God, 
But followed where his mothert first had trod ; 
The holy Augustine the faith embrac’d, 
The joys of which his mother taught to taste; 
And sainted Jerome* well employ’d the page 
‘That gave the labours of his pious age, 
(A noble homage !) to the sex who claim 
As one among them Mary’s virgin name. 


“ Devotion! yes, it suits their silly parts, 
To banish truth from young and glowing hearts; 
To bid Religion aid them in the reign 
They long to lengthen—byt they long in: vain. 
Where is the noble deed they e’er inspir’d? 
Where is the patriot bosom e’er they fir'd?” 


Thus asks the scoffer :—this the answer giverr— 
When hath the patriot for his country striven 
‘When hath the martyr brav'd the burning pile— 
His soul uncheer’d by woman's radiant smile? 


Volumnia’s pleading sheathed the Volscian ‘brand, 
That Marcus rais’d with parricidal hand; Y 
ue 


© Constantine. t Paleria. 
$ St, Jerome dedicated his works to women. 
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She spread love’s shield before the conqueror's ire, 
And saw his hate before his love expire. 
Lacretia’s wrong gave nerve to Brutus’ arm ; 
Virginia's death dissolv’d the tyrant charm 
That bade the free-born sons of Rome obey 
The despot mandate of Patrician sway. 
At Cannae’s field where Carthage’ victor son 
The palm of triumph for his legions won, 
Rome’s patriot daughters to the senate bore 
Their hoarded gems, a bright and costly store, 
And at the altar of their country’s weal, 
Gave proof in peril how the sex can feel. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


LINES, 


IN IMITATION OF LORD BYROW, IN DON JUAN. 


Srup, stranger! stop, this mournful, hallowed stone, 
Claims one soft, pitying tear, one inward groan, 

Tis not the warrior that sleepeth bere— 

"Tis not the virgin blooming on ber bier— 

But ’tis a greyhound swift, who out of breath, 

By running hard a victim fell to death! 

This stone, O stranger! shews bow death, that hag, 
Parsued him, like as he pursued the stag. P. Bum. 


—_—_—_—_———————— 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. © 


‘The Passions, a tale—Lines from Ventas—A French Husband—Commaniea- 
tions of Prior—Lines by Rouge Leon—Lines to E. H. by C. P—«.—A Disge, 
by R. H.—and an Essay on Satire, by J. B. D. are received. 

In answer to William, we make him no other reply than—” Go om aad 
prosper ;” we shall be happy to hear from him again- 

Augustus” is under consideration, and the suggestions of “ Aurelia,” shall 
be attended to. 


We have been obiiged to omit several pieces we intended inserting, bat 
they shall appear as soon as possible. 
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MRS. HORN. 


S, Horn, the subject of our present Memoir, has for 

some time possessed no considerable degree of pub- 
lic favour, and very deservedly so, for her talents in’ public 
are not more respectable than her character in private is 
exemplary. She is the second daughter of Mr. Edward: Ray, 
who is well known as the proprietor of the Cheltenham thea- 
tre, and of many others in that circuit. He himself, at a very 
early period of life, evinced a strong predilection for every 
thing connected with the drama, and frequently indulged his 
favourite propensity with some others of his friends at a pri- 
vate theatre in the city; till, at length, unable to resist the 
prevailing inclination of his mind, he relinquished the. occu- 
pation of a merchant, for which he was originally intended, 
and embraced. the stage as a profession. At the age of six 
years, Miss Matilda Ray, now Mrs. Horn, was adopted by a 
lady of great respectability, whose husband was then an opu- 
lent merchant in the city, and she was educated immedi- 
ately under her own eye. Every attention was judiciously 
paid to the more solid acquirements as well as to the em- 
pellishments necessary for a female destined for highly re- 
spectable sgciety ; but about the time she reached her twelfth 
year, the kind friends who had taken such pains with their 
amiable and interesting protégée were by a variety of mis- 
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fortunes in commerce, obliged to break up their establish- 
ment, and Miss M. Ray returned to the protection of her own 
family. 

At this time her father was proprietor of the Cheltenham 
theatre, and the accomplishments and personal charms of his 
daughter, now ripening into perfection, combined with a 
talent for scenic representations, induced him to bring her 
before the public. We regret the necessity of the step, though 
we rejoice in the gratification it has afforded us, and it is 
with pleasure we add, that her success was fully adequate to his 
Most sanguine expectations. Cheltenham was the place se- 
lected for her debét, and she afterwards played successively 
at all the other theatres belonging to her father with much 
satisfaction to him, and with equal credit to herself. 

During the first season of her theatrical career, she be- 
came known to the celebrated Mr. Bannister, then of Drury 
Lane, whose superior discernment soon discovered the rising 
merits of the youthful performer, and he made so favour- 
able a report of her talents to Mr. Wroughton, the manager 
of that theatre, that he was induced to make a proposal to 
her father to bring her to town. ‘This being accepted, she 
arrived in London at the latter end of the season of 1808-9, 
and made her first appearance on the metropolitan. stage in 
the character of Albiua Mandeville, From the success which 
attended her exertions, the manager immediately concluded 
an engagement at a liberal rising salary for five years. 

The second season after her appearance in London, she 
married Mr. Charles Horn of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
son of Mr. F.C. Horn, of His Majesty’s Ancient Concerts, 
a man well known both for: his amiable character and musical 
talents, and she continued in that theatre for ten years; during 
the two last of which, however, she suffered so much from de- 
licate health that she was obliged to relinquish her engagement. 
Osher reeovery, she closed with the proposals of Mr, T. Dibdin, 
of the Surrey Theatre, where she has since remained, sus- 
taining the first lime of business with eonsiderable ability, 
and gradually acquiring a fame which is like to prove as 
flurable as honourable. : 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 


soeeree 


Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame; 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Regret, remorse, and shame. Burns. 





Aones tarned deadly pale at the information, and tears 
started into her eyes; her emotion was not lost upon De 
Courcy, and a fear lest she should havef{discovered his secret 
shot throngh his mind, but the suspicion was almost as in- 
stantly repelled as conceived: she had shewn s0 little curio- 
sity about the method of his spending his time in London, 
bad never breathed the slightest reproach at his protracted 
absence, and had even seemed scrupulously to have avoided 
every question that might have implied either unusual interest 
or suppressed displeasure, and had, ‘at the same time, appeared 
so uniformly cheerful, and her behaviour had been so ex- 
quisitely, though unobtrusively tender to himself, that he felt 
the idea of her being acquainted with his motives was both 
improbable and impossible. ‘What is the matter, my Ag- 
nes?” enquired he, affectionately. ‘‘ Oh! nothing,” she hastily 
replied: ‘(I was grieved at first at the thought of parting 
with you, and afterwards, perhaps, a little afraid to tell you 
a scheme I have in my ‘head. De Courcy,” she continued, 
looking beseechingly in his face, as she twisted her fingers 
in the bright curls that shaded his brow, “my own De 
Courcy, let me go with you?” 

“‘ With me, to London!” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
* surely you jest!” : 

«You may be well surprised,” she replied, “ but I am really 
in earnest. Lady Crawford, my old schoolfellow and friend, 
has frequently pressed me to spend some time with her in town, 
and as I am not quite comfortable about Edward’s health, 
and your journey, you say, is indispensible, I think amore 
favourable opportunity of obtaining advice for him could not 
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have offered itself than the present, nor one which could have 
been attended with so little expence. Say then, dearest, 
have I your consent?” 

De Courcy was thunderstruck: was she indeed as igno- 
rant as he believed, or was she going as a spy upon his 
actions? His heart smote him for a thought so unworthy of 
the generous frankness of her disposition; but could he al- 
low her to attend him where she must be a constant restraint 
upon him, and destroy all hopes of passing his time anob- 
served with “Lady Desmond. He was convinced some extra- 
ordinary cause beyond what he could fathom, could alone 
draw her from her seclusion and induce her to mingle with 
the great and gay; but he was incredulous as to the osten- 
sible one she affirmed, for till now she had never expressed 
any particular fear on her child’s account; but be what it 
might, he felt he could not, with any degree of propriety, re- 
fuse her, ‘Have I then your consent?” she again urged, 
as she watched, with eager eyes, the indicision that marked 
his countenance, and still more fondly pressing his cheek. 
$* Most certainly,” said he at length, returning her salute, “if 
you really wish it.” Agnes threw herself into his arms. 
* Bless you, my beloved,” she exclaimed with emotion; “a 
thousand thanks for the permission. May Heaven,” she con- 
tinued emphatically, “restore us in happiness to our dear 
home, and in its renewed delights make us forget that we 
have ever left it,” then quitting the room, she left him to 
pursue alone his conjecture as to her extraordinary reso- 
lution. 

Agnes required but little preparation for her journey; and 
writing instantly to her friend to apprise her of her inten- 
tion, the whole party left Westbrook in a few days, and 
reached the residence of Lady Crawford in perfect safety. 
As it was late in the evening when they arrived, De Courcy 
had no opportunity of seeing Lady Desmond that night, but 
as early the next morning as decorum would permit, he 
bent his steps to Grosvenor-square. Nothing could exceed 
the consternation and distress of her ladyship on hearing 
that Agnes had accompanied him, nor could any thing that 
he said for a length of time succeed in pacifying her. “ Talk 
not to me of command of feeling?” she replied to his persua- 
sions, “can I forget how I have injured her, or be insen- 
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sible to my own degraded situation? I can never meet her, 
yet how is it possible to avoid her? No, De Courcy, i will 
fly from you both, and leaving this once blest abode of hap- 
piness, bury in seclusion my misery and disgrace.” This 
resolution in the utmost alarm, he combated with all the 
eloquence he was master of, and pointed out to her the 
little risk she ran of encountering the object of her terror, 
if she really wished it. ‘ Agnes,” said he, “whatever may 
be her motive for coming to town, will never, 1 am sure, 
join in any fashionable party where you are likely to be; 
cards, therefore, will be exchanged between you, and as you 
do not visit Lady Crawford, all further intercourse will be 
atan end.” “True,” replied her still-undecided ladyship 5 
but remember, Desmond will certainly make a point of our 
intimacy, and how can I decline it?” “How” cried De 
Courcy, “why surely you have forgotten that Desmond 
leaves town to-morrow for a month; every objection to your 
remaining is, therefore, obviated, and I will take care to 
make: such excuses to Agnes as { am sure will satisfy her, 
and prevent hertaking any notice whatever of your not press- 
ing a further acquaintance for the present; say then you will 
consent to stay, and do not render an existence, already 
wretched, too miserable to be borne.” 

‘What a profanation of words! but such is the language 
of the sensualist: the sufferer stretches himself in peace 
upon his uneasy couch, the prisoner lays him down to rest 
apon his pallet of straw, and the outcast eats his unsavoury 
morsel without a murmur; but the slave of his passions, 
marring the fairest face of creation by his excesses, atone 
exclaims against the bitterness of his fate, and retorts upon 
his righteous Judge the evils of which he is himself the 
cause. . ; 

De Courcy had too powerful an advocate in the heart of 
Lady Desmond to allow her to be proof against his solici- 
tations, and at length upon ‘his promising to guard against 
all possibility of a rencontre, she gave him the wished-for 
assurance, and the undeserving husband of the gentle Agnes 
forgot in this reprieve from his fears every other sensation 
than delight at being restored to her beautiful, but frail, 
rival. ie oe 

He had, however, caloulated very falsely in supposing that 
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Agnes would refuse mixing in the gay circle; for, contrary 
to his expectations, she declined but-very few invitations, 
and appeared sedulously to endeavour to adorn herself to 
the utmost advantage; always elegant in her dress, simpli- 
city alone had hitherto characterised her, but she now admitted 
decorations, which at once displayed, in the utmost perfection, 
the natural charms and the correct taste of the wearer. Un- 
affected, animated, and intelligent, though she never appeared 
to seek for admiration, she by no means shrank from it; 
while such was the propriety of her manners, and the al- 
most immaculate purity of her appeatance, that virtue seemed 
to draw a circle round her, which the dissolute could not 
dare to invade, nor the presumptuous venture to encroach upon. 
All this was amazement to De Courcy, who could scarcely 
believe that it was in reality the gentle Agnes that he be- 
held, or that the graceful, fascinating being before him was 
indeed the: wife who had before lived only for him. There 
was a time when to have seen her thus the object of gene- 
ral and deserved. approbation would have made him the hap- 
piest of mortals, but of that gratification he had deprived him- 
self; his heart was now torn with love for another, and the 
very goodness and acknowledged charms of his wife were 
hut subjects of reproach and condemnation. The only plea- 
surable sensation which he was capable of receiving, was 
through the mediam of his vanity, which through all his dis- 
tresses was still the predominant weakness of his mind; the 
constant repetition of ‘“‘ Who is the loveliest, Lady Desmond, 
or Mrs. De Gourcy?” with the addition of, ““ Why does her 
Jadyship seclude herself from that world of which she is the 
‘boast and ornament?” always awoke its accustomed thrill 
in his breast, as with a glow of exultation which marked 
still further his degeneracy, he owned to himself that the two 
beings who were thus considered without a competitor were 
one the avowed, and the other the concealed, property of 
himself. In the indulgence of such thoughts, he found 
an oceasional relief to the restlessness and impatience which 
devoured him ; but deprived of all hope of meeting her Iady- 
ship in public, every hour that he could steal away unobserved 
were devoted to her in private. 

Above a fortnight had passed away in this manner, and 
De Courcy congratulated himself upon the little probability 
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of: a rencontre now taking place, when one morning Lady 
Desmond, who had, during the whole of his ‘visit, appeared 
unusually out of spirits and agitated, interrupted his fond 
enquires as to the cause, by suddenly asking, if Agnes in- 
tended being at the party who were to grace the splendid 
ball given by the Duchess of Carlisle that evening. 

*‘I believe so,” he replied; “ but why do you wish to 
know? I will return as usual to you, as soon as I can make 
my escape.” “Then I will go too,” she exclaimed, regard- 
less of the remainder of the sentence; “I must see this 
paragon whom all tongues conspire to praise—nay, do not 
oppose me,” she continued, seeing him about to speak; “I 
am resolved to behold the woman whom I have injured, she 
who is doubly the object of my envy, the wife, the virtuous 
wife of De Courcy.” Finding her thus firm in her determi- 
nation, he did not attempt to shake it, and, perhaps, was 
secretly pleased at the idea of drawing her again into that 
circle which had lost its allurements since she had deserted 
it, but he trembled with ill-concealed agitation as the hour 
approached for the expected meeting. 

Lady Crawford’s party had arrived some time before the 
appearance of Lady Desmond; surrounded by the admiring 
throng, Agnes sat unconscious of what was passing in the 
mind of her husband, who had retired to a short distance 
from her; but as her eye occasionally caught the glance of 
recognition or the passing smile of him she loved, the bright 
blush of affection overspread her cheek, and gave an addi- 
tion charm to her countenance. The place where he stood 
was partly involved in shade by the large folds of the win- 
dow curtain, and he had selected it because it afforded him 
the double opportunity of remarking all that passed, and 
of securing him from observation. With a beating heart, he 
watched every fresh approach, but the object of his solicitude 
still continued absent, and he began to think she had al- 
tered her determination; but at length the murmar of her 
name, accompanied with the usual tones of adulation as she 
passed along, reached his ear: his perturbation now became 
so violent that, unable to support himself, he leaned against 
a pillar, and sense and perception for a few seconds seemed 
to fail him. The crowd drew back as she advanced towards 
the Duchess, who was in earnest conversation with Agnes, 
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bat instantly perceiving her, she extended her hand towards 
her, and with visible gratification introduced her to her beaa- 
tifal companion. 

Recovering himeelf with a strong effort, De Courcy now 
looked up, and attentively observed the two beings in whose 
hands he felt his destiny was placed. ‘Agnes had risen to 
receive her ladyship, and the majestic form of the one was 
finely contrasted by the sylph-like figure of the other. The 
penetrating eyes of Lady Desmond glanced over the elegant 
being before her with scrutinizing earnestness; but almost 
immediately shading them under their long lashes, she cast 
fhem on the ground, while a degree of paleness overspread 
her beautiful features, which softening the brilliancy of her 
complexion, rather heightened than diminished their loveliness. 
Her black hair was parted on her forehead, and descended 
in light curls upon her polished neck, which was partly con- 
cealed, partly displayed by the veil which suspended from 
her head fell in graceful folds around her. On the other 
hand, a more than usual dignity of manner distinguished the 
returning salute of Agnes; the arch playfulness of her parted 
lip settled into a gentle but serious smile, a crimsoa biash 
suffused itself over her delicate cheek, and her eyes beamed 
with an expression, which, though it lost none of the sweet- 
ness which distinguished it, assumed a character which 
seemed to awe the beholder. Bright in conscious virtue, 
she appeared to De Courcy to stand a reproving spirit 
while the other fooked a fallen angel bending ander her 
rebuke. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DUTIES OF A KING. 


‘Wren the town of Grifenberg was burnt to the ground, Free 
deric the Great of Prussia rebuilt the whole place at his own 
expense: the inhabitants sent deputies to the king, to thank 
him for this benevolent proof of his favour. “You have no 
reason,” said he, “to thank me; it is my duty to assist my 
subject in distress: for no other purpose am I king.” 
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TO THE EDITOR 


OF ; 
THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 


Since yon have been so obliging as to say you have no 
objection to hear from me again, I have devoted the few 
spare minutes I am mistress of to your service; my letter has 
taken a good while writing because it is always a rule with 
me- never to break into my regular plans for the day, for I 
always think that order and economy in our time are as ne- 
cessary and as much duties as many of the ‘principal ob- 
ligations of our lives. My acquaintance often wonder at the 
quantity of needlework I do, and yet am able to employ my- 
self in so many different ways, and enjoy so many amuse- 
ments. “TI cannot think,” said Mrs. Weakly to me one day, 
‘* how. you possibly contrive to do what you do. . I am sure 
I am always at work at one thing or another, and yet I 
never get so much finished as you do; and as to visiting or 
reading, I can never go out fora few evenings, or take up 
a book, without being overwhelmed with confusion ; and your 
servants are just like yourself, while mine are really enough 
to distract me; and your house is always so beautifully neat, 
(though I never see any thing like cleaning going forward) 
that I quite envy you, and wonder how you manage. I de- 
clare, my own often makes me ashamed, though it frequently 
undergoes a thorough scouring from top to bottom. I really 
dread the time; for while they are making one part comfort- 
able, the rest is all in disorder, and I am just frightened, to 
death lest any one should call, and catch me in such an 
uproar; but to be sure, you have no men, and that makes 
such a difference.” ‘I cannot boast of much art in the 
business,” said I, “and what little mystery there is in it 
T will. soon explain: I always divide both my own and my 
servant’s time into portions, and never suffer common occur- 
rences to interfere with any of these regulations, nor allow 
of any ‘ It will do to-morrows!’ and by knowing exactly how 
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much time each of their occupations will occupy, I am able 
to tell when to find fault, and when to excuse. My only art 
then is—regularity, and my only mystery—keeping to the plan 
Ihave laid down, It is not men that make the difference, 
nor children either; a good manager will never let either 
the one or the other disarrange a well-regulated family, but 
will make proper allowances, and order her work accordingly ; 
and if all young housekeepers would follow my method, I 
am sure they would neither find it difficult nor troublesome, 
bat a source of pleasure and a great preventative of those 
little uneasinesses which render domestic life more uncom- 
fortable than real evils.” 

“ But surely, Mrs. Deborah, you will allow that you are 
fortunate in one respect, for you cannot but own that ser- 
vants are now intolerably bad, and that there is scarcely & 
good one to be met with.” ‘I own, indeed,” said I, “ that 
they are very different to what they used to be, but I must 
also own I think the fault lies a great deal in ourselves ; good 
mistresses make good servants, and if the former attended 
more to their duties, the latter would less frequently neglect 
theirs ; and I don’t see how we can reasonably expect good 
order, economy, ‘and prudence in them, if we are deficient in 
such qualities ourselves.” ‘ But dress, Mrs. Deborah, who- 
ever saw servants dress as they donow?” ‘“ And who, let 
me ask you, ever saw mistresses dress as they do? We set 
them the example, and, therefore, we have no right to com- 
plein of their following it.” 

This part of our conversation reminds me that I said I 
had some observations to make upon this very point, and 
certainly nothing seems more worthy of a little notice, for it 
is without doubt a source of a great deal of evil; never, in 
my memory has dress been at the height, or composed of 
the expensive materials that it is at present, and I own it is 
frequently my wonder how people of all ranks can get the 
money to appear as they do; but it is never surprising to 
me to hear of distresses and bankruptcies, and when 
that sensible old lady who wrote to you sometime since up- 
on the necessity of reform in our manners, and told us, that 
fastead of laying all the blame to Ministers for the generat 
poverty that prevailed, we ought to take some share of it to 
ourselves for our want of economy, she might have added, for 
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our extravagance in this respect too; but, perhaps, she in- 
cluded it in what she said; be that as it may, I cannot han- 
dle the subject as she would have done, but I only speak 
from my own experience, and leave you, Mr. Editor, to judge 
whether I am right. It was but last month that having or- 
dered a bonnet to be made for me, I do assare you, the 
trimming alone cost more than the bonnet itself would have 
done some twenty or thirty years since, and when I went to 
pay my bill and expressed my astonishment at the charge, 
Mrs. Tasty stopped me short by saying, “ You need not be 
surprised, Mrs, Deborah, this very dress which I am now 
making up cost only j/ifteen shillings in the shop, and be- 
fore I send it out of my hands it will amount to at least 
four pounds; so much trimming is worn, that no lady wonld 
think of wearing a plain gown now; for though to be sure 
it comes to a good deal, one had better, you know, be out 
of the world, ma’am, than out of the fashion.” ‘“‘ Better ne- 
ver in the world,” said I, “ than make such a bad use of it 
as to be the means of the misery and disgrace as such ex- 
travagance must bring; but that expression has been both 
the cause and excuse of many a silly and many an unwar- 
rantable expence ; but in my opinion, that woman graces sv- 
ciety most who is not afraid to wear a plain gown, though 
it is not a fashionable one, when she feels that either her 
own or her husband’s pocket must suffer for her finery.” 
“ Why, I cannot but say,” she returned, “ that I never had 
such expensive articles in my shop since I began business 
as I have had this last year; -I have sold many dresses at 
eight guineas each, and a great number of bonnets at three,” 
“Well then,” said I, “there is either a great deal more 
money, or a great deal more dishonesty in the land than E 
ever gave it credit for. I have heard much talk of the na- 
tional debt, and of national bankruptcy, and though I don’t 
pretend to know much about either, I must say, I think our 
sex are doing their part to hasten the latter if they have 
nothing to do with the former.” We all, sir, require the aid 
ef a little decoration; the old ladies to repair their lost 
charms, and the young ones to set off their's to advantage, 
and it is the duty of every woman to dress with becomir 
propriety, according to her circamstances; bat if she doe’ 
more than this, or spends so mych apon herself that she 
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has nothing to bestow on others, she is not only blamable, 
bat, in my opinion, incurs a serious offencc, and has.a 
good deal to answer for. Some of my young readers may 
probably say, that dress was as expensive, if not more so, 
when I was young: but they must recollect, that those dresses 
were durable, and though they cost much at first, they lasted 
almost a person’s life; but that is not the case with those 
of the present day, for notwithstanding they are exorbitant 
in price, they are flimsy in texture, and soon spoiled, and 
are then‘either thrown aside as good for nothing, or given. to 
servants to make a smart shew for a little time, to whom they 
are of no farther use than inspiring them: with notions which 
are extremely unbecoming to their stations, and which their 
grandmothers would have laughed to see in them, and hence 
we have so many shabby fine servants, and so many slat- 
ternly wives. They must also remember, that ladies were 
not then, as now, ashamed to appear twice together in the 
same dress, consequently they did not require so great a 
variety in their wardrobe; indeed, few persons of my stamp 
ever thought of buying a new gown oftener than once in 
two years. At that time too there was a distinction between 
the different ranks of life, which I am sure there is not at 
present, unless, indeed, the order of things is reversed ; for 
it is certain, both my groger’s and butcher’s wives make a 
much smarter appearance than I do myself, and wear clothes 
which I should think scarcely becoming my own station, 
though I am the daughter of a clergyman, and sister to the 
first physician in the country. 

Every age has its follies, as I said before, and I make no 
doubt there were old women like me, who railed at the follies 
of my youthful days; but without prejudice I may affirm there 
is something extremely wrong at present, and I very much 
suspect it arises ip a great measpre from our ridiculous and 
overstrained love of education both of rich and poor, and 
the false notions of refinement, which we are every hour in- 
culcating in them, and as such I conceive every one who 
wishes well to socjety, ought to jojnin pointing out an evil 
which must multiply in proportion as population itself in- 
creases. My young readers must not suppose me a crabbed old 
maid, who is envious of advantages which she did not possess 
herself; on the contrary, J love the rising generation, and I 
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only grieve to see them so misled, and when I hear of their 
time being engaged entirely by a variety of things, which are in 
themselves trifles, I cannot but lament the misapplication of 
what is of so much value to them. You may know more of fa- 
shionable manners, Mr. Editor, than I do, but if you donot, 
I think what I am going to tell you will as much surprise you as 
itdid me. Asking a young lady the other day, who belongs 
to a very celebrated boarding-school, (I beg pardon, byt 
you must excuse me, for my memory is very bad, and these 
refinements on names are always confusing me, I mean—es- 
tablishment) how she spent her time at school, she mentioned 
among her other avocations her attendance on “ the posture 
master.” 

“The what, my dear?” said I, turning my head aside to 
her, for I am a little deaf of one ear, and I thought 1 had 
misunderstood her. 

“ The posture-master, ma’am,” she replied. 

“ And will you be so good as to tell me what that is,” 
I returned, “ for really, my dear, I am ignorant what that 
gentleman can teach.” 

«< Oh, dear! ma’am,” said she, smiling, “ we learn to sit or 
recline gracefully, or-——” 

“Mercy upen me!” exclaimed I, “what shall we have 
next? if this be modern education, thank goodness, I have 
not a child to educate!” for, indeed, 1 was shocked; yes, 
sir, shocked at such folly and extravagance, and more so at the 
consequences which any rational being might expect from such 
instruction; you may smile at my simplicity or prudery, if you 
please, but I think if such accomplishments as these are taught, 
we must not be surprised, if licentiousness of morals should 
increase, or female chastity be quite banished from us. Hea- 
yen forbid that I should wish to shut the gates of knowledge 
on my fellow-creatures, but I must alter my, opinion very 
much before I can believe the ‘present system of general edu- 
cation is conducive either to the happiness of the rich, or the 
welfare of the poor; but I have here touched upon a subject 
which requires a great deal more time and consideration than 
I can at present give it, I therefore irefer it to another 
opportunity, and must now beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Sir, your obliged and humble servant, 
‘ Daporan OLDsTYLE. 

VOL, XII.—8, 1. z 
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REMORSE; 


A TALE. 





To shew that happiness is not to be attained even by the com- 
pletion of our most ardent wishes, while a consciousness exists 
of our baving in the pursuit committed any flagrant breach of 
moral rectitude, or sacrificed to selfish gratification the bonds 
of faith, the ties of duty, or the claims of kindred, has been 
the laudable aim of a writer*, who with every capability of 
renderimg the lesson as instructive as interesting, was snatched 
in the prime of life from the circle of tenderly-attached rela- 
tives and friends, whose admiration of her talents excited her 
to exertion, and whose respect for her virtues must render her 
loss a subject of deep and permanent regret. Without pre- 
tending to the abilities of the lamented author of Emmeline, it 
may not be deemed too presuming in another to follow the 
path she has marked out at an humble distance, and endea- 
your to blend instruction with amusement in a tale formed upon 
the same model, though executed with inferior skill, and hastily 
composed, more through a conviction of its utility, than with 
an idea of its deserving to be placed in competition with that 
beautiful though unfinished production. 

All that beauty, grace, sweetness, and ‘sensibility, could 
contribute to render woman fascinating, were lavishly be- 
stowed upon the only daughter of Sir Philip Beauclerc, and 
when, at the age of seventeen, she first emerged from seclu- 
sion to meet the gaze of an admiring world, her youthful 
heart fluttered with rapture, and her eyes sparkled with ani- 
mation, as she beheld in her train lovers of rank and fortune 
and of the highest celebrity; to choose among them was diffi- 
cult; her fancy wavered, her heart was untouched; she could 
make no election, but her father, more experienced in the 
ways of the world, and anxious to secure for her a brilliant 
establishment ere the novelty of her appearance should lose 
its effect, directed her attention to Mr. Devereux, as an ad- 
mirer whose regard was worth obtaining, and whose views were 


—_—_—__—————— 
* Mrs, Brunton, the author of “ Self Control,” “ Discipline,” and 
# unfinished tale, entitled “ Emmeline.” 
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wholly disinterested. . Emmeline herself saw in him: nothing 
to disapprove ;.he was handsome, well bred, even elegant, dis- 
tinguished for his abilities.in the senate, had an ample fortune, 
and bore,an unimpeachable character; what more could she 
desire? Her, assent was given unhesitatingly; and received 

. exultingly ; and the splendour of the nuptials + was for a time 
the ‘general topic of conversation. ‘ 
Mr. Devereux was too proud of his lovely wife to ory } her 
in solitude ;.Mrs. Devereux was too happy to conceal her fe- 
licity from the world. For some time, she tred the gay rou- 
tine of pleasure with light unhesitating steps, but temporary 
- seclusion became necessary, and, for a time, Emmeline de- 
voted herself with unreluctant assiduity to the tender cares 
which maternal duty. imposed. Mr. Devereux, whose official 
situation claimed a considerable share of his time, could not 
endure to be in London without her; he urged her reappear- 
ance in those circles she was wont to grace, and his wishes 
were a law to her. Unfortunate compliance! Among the nu- 
merous friends who frequented the hospitable mansion of .Mr. 
Devereux, was Sir Arthur De Clifford, a youth whose rising 
fame. was already the theme of every tongue, and whose per- 
sonal attractions and mental acquirements placed him high 
above all competitors. Emmeline had listened to her hus- 
band’s eulogiums of Sir Arthur with unconcealed admiration ; 
she had: been introduced to his mother and sister, had ex- 
perienced innumerable instances of kind attention from. them 
during her occasional seclusions, and even flattered. herself that 
she was distinguished by their regard, and all this before she 
had seen Sir Arthur. When he did appear, Emmeline felt per- 
suaded that his warmest encomiasts had not done him justice. 
Sir Arthur, though accustbmed to the smiles of the fair, had 
fluttered round. the gay circle with an untouched heart; he. 
had gazed at beauty with an admiring eye, but the admira- 
tion was transient, while the vain possessor displayed a more 
than equal share of hauteur and affectation; the glare of or- 
nament, the. parade of exhibition, might dazzle for a -night, 
but it left no impression: in the morning, and the same pat- 
ties were visited, the same faces met, till familiarity rendered 
all alike indifferent ; but a. new attraction. presented -itself in 
the person of Emmeline, and excited, even at the first view, 
the most lively interest. Admitted in the easy terms of friend- 
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ship to the domestic enjoyments of Mr. and Mrs, Devereux, 
he beheld a young and lovely creature, devoid of every spe- 
cies of guile, devetedly attached to her husband, watching, with 
the. earnest eagerncss of childbood, every approving glance, 
or timidly shrinking beneath the mildest reproof; cheerful, 
animated, and happy, as innecesce and inexperience cowld 
render her; De Clifford saw this, and almost unknowingly 
breathed a sigh of regret that he had missed such a trea- 
sure, that be ceuld not find another Eemeline. He even 
dared to imagine that the sentiment Mrs. Devereux felt to- 
wards her husband was not exactly such as he could be 
satisGed with, perhaps not that which he might bimself have ex- 
eifed, bad he met her sooner; it was rather tho affectionate 
kindness of a sister, the timid regard which osteems and ad- 
mires, yet shrinks beneath acknowledged superiority. 

Exameline, on her side, saffered herself insensibly ‘to draw 
comparisons between De Clifford and Devereux, which, by 
some strange infatuation, usually terminated in favour of the 
former, and though her pure mind would have shrunk with 
horror had she known that she was guilty of a crime in me- 
ditation, she suffered herself to be led on by degrees to the brink 
ef a dreadful precipice from which no friendly hand had the 
power to savo her. 

The education of Emmeline, ike that of many other young 
ladies, had been defective in one material point; she had, 
indeed, been regular in attendance at charoh, and, like others, 
uttered the responses to the Ten Commandments, without the 
slightest apprehension that she should ever be indaced to 
violate amy of them; bat she had never been taught to re- 
tvet, and could not for a moment imagine, that by suffering 
her thoughts to dwell with too much complacency om au ob- 
ject likely to weaken, in the slightest degree, her affection 
for. him, whom she had, in the face of Heaven, solemnly vowed 
to love, honour, and obey, was, in fact, a breach of one most 
important to the cause of religion and social harmony. Do- 
‘yeteux confided too much in the honour of his friend to sus- 
pect that he could wrong him; and in the simplicity of his 
wife to imagine she could deceive him, yet Devereux was 
wronged—Devereux was deocived ! 

: (Te be continued.) 
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roe SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 
or, > 
Mistorical Essays 


ON GREAT BVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 206.) 





The curiosity of the Duke of Orleans, who wanted to know one 
of the persons masked at a ball, occasions the death of many 
nobles, and causes Charles VI. King of France, to become 
Srantic. 


Crartes the VI. was of so gloomy and melancholy a dis- 
position, that all the courtiers strove to outdo each other in 
contriving means to amuse him. Nothing was to be scen at 
court but concerts, balls, tilting, and the like; in short, every 
day was distinguished by some new diversion. Queen Blanche 
gave a ball at her hotel in the suburb of St. Marceau. Hon- 
grimen de Jansay, the king’s master of the horse, invented a 
masquerade, representing savages, or wild men, whose habits 
were of linen, upon which very fine tow was fixed with pitch 
to imitate hair. This uncouth kind of dress appeared very 
agreeable in those unpolished times, and was so much boasted 
of at court, that the king demanded ‘to see it;' and was 
so well pleased with it, that he determined to be present at 
the masquerade. It was then settled that the king, dressed 
like a savage, should enter the: ball-room holding five other 
savages in chains, which was accordingly executed. 

When the savages were entered, the king loosened them 
that they might dance, and went and seated himself at the 
knees of the Duchess de Berri, who was extremely beautiful.’ 
At this ‘instant, the Duke of Orleans arrived; and being as- 
tonished at any person’s‘taking so great a liberty with ‘the 
Duchess de Berri, ordered his pages to bring their lambeaux 
in order that he might discover who this mask was. One of 
the pages having held his torch too near the savages who were 
dancing, set fire to the dresses,’ which being made of com- 
bustible’ materials, were ‘instantly in flames. The musicians 
ceased, and nothing was to be heard but the most lament- 

z3 
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able cries. One among the sufferers so far forgot his own 
distress as to cry out, “Save the king.” The Duchess de 
Berri, suspecting that he was the person who sat on her 
knees, covered him with her. robe, and saved his habit from 
catching fire. All the noblemen who were in the savages’ 
dress were burnt to death except one, who recollecting that 
he had seen not far off a large tub of water, ran and threw 
himself into it. 

This unhappy news was soon spread throughout Paris. The 
people, who loved their king, believing that he was dead, 
tattered the most sorrowful lamentations; but Charles, in or- 
der to satisfy them, mounted on horseback next day, went, 
accompanied by a great number of gentlemen, to return 
thanks to God at the church of Notre Dame. He caused the 
house where the accident happencd, to be raged to the ground, 
and founded the chapel of Orleans in the charch of the Ce- 
lestines, to pray for the souls of those who perished by this 
eatastrophe. 

The danger to which the king had been exposed, affected 
djs brain: he imagined he had phantoms or precipices con- 
‘inually before his eyes, In short, from that time till his death, 
he continued in a melancholy and languishing condition. ‘This 
event happened in the year 1393, 


Some English noblemen laughing at the complaisance of Ed- 
ward III, to the Countess of Salisbury, oceasions the esta- 
.blishment of the Order ef the Garter, about the year 1343. 


The Countess of Salisbury was one of the most amiable 
women of her time; to all the exterior graces of her per- 
son, were joined an extraordinary vivacity of understanding, 
an admirable penetration, an inexpressible sweetness of tem- 
per, and an incomparable modesty. These qualities, added 
to her birth, would no doubt have entitled her to hold the 
first rank at court; but besides that she preferred rural 
amusements to pomp and grandeur, she thought it incon- 
sistent with her duty to give herself up to the noisy pleasures 
of a court, while her husband was deprived of liberty, he 
being a prisoner in France, ; 

This amiable countess, therefore, remained ‘at Salisbury 
castle, employed only in her domestic concerns; when David, 
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King of Scotland, whom Edward III. wanted to deprive of 
his crown, made a descent into Northamberland, and having 
put all to the fire and sword, went to besiege the castle of 
Salisbury. But although that place was commanded only by 
a woman, David met with such a resistance as obliged him 
to raise the siege ; and the countess having fallen on his rear 
guard, killed a great number of his men, 

Edward II. who on the news of the incursions of the Scots 
into Northumberland, had marched to the relief of his subjects, 
not long after went to Salisbury; but he forbore pursuing the 
enemy, because his soldiers were fatigued with forced marches. 
This prince being informed of the stand the countess had made 
against the Scots, and of her courage in attacking them in 
their retreat, thought himself indispensibly obliged to pay her 
a visit to compliment her on her valour and success. Ed- 
ward III. was a gallant, polite man; the beauty of the countess 
charmed him; and being persuaded that a king, in order 
to touch the heart of a fair one, has no occasion to use the 
same precaution as a private person, he informed ber of his 
passion; when finding, by the answer of the countess, that 
his hopes were vain, he soon took his leave, flattering himself 
that absence would prove a remedy for love: but the beauty 
and virtue of the charming countess had made too deep an 
impression upon his heart, to be so easily effaced as he ima- 
gined ; the idea of her loveliness left him no repose, . In short, 
some years having passed without his being able to divert 
his thoughts from her, he resolved to see her again: for this 
purpose, he gave an entertainment, at which ‘the principal 
nobility were ordered to be present. 

. The countess, notwithstanding her dislike to a court, went 
thither in obedience to the orders of the king. The eulogiums 
bestowed on her by the noblemen, and the jealousy excited 
among the other ladies, were the signals by which His Majesty 
was informed of her arrival. As it was solely on her account 
that the entertainment was given, he caused it to begin as 
soon as he knew she was present. The king, whose eyes 
‘were constantly sivetted on her, wag the first who discovered 
her garter fall off in dancing, when he stooped and took it, 
up. The countess at first imagining the king had some other 
design, was put into a great confusion: but Edward, guessing 
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at her thoughts, said, ‘* Honi soit qui ‘mal y pense,” (evil be 
to him that evil thinks), and perceiving that several of the 
nobles, astonished at his complaisance, could not help laugh- 
ing, he added, “what you have just now seen shall occasion 
the institution of an order which ‘the greatest nobleman shall 
esteem it an honour to bear.” ‘In consequence of which he 
instituted the Order of the Garter; the knights wearing it on 
their left leg; and the words Honi soit qui mal y pense, which 
Edward pronounced on taking the countess’s garter, is the 
motto. 2 

(To be continued. ) 


COLONEL HILL, 


In the summer of 1819, the yellow fever committed dread- 
fal havoc among the British troops in Jamaica, particularly 
among some regiments recently arrived. The contagion, like 
that at Malta, was so virulent, that nobody could attend on 
the sick without becoming infected by it: and great numbers 
fell victims solely to their humanity, in administering to the 
wants of their afflicted comrades. ‘The soldiers at length ap- 
palled at the inevitable destiny which awaited every man 
who entered the hospital as an assistant, refused in a body 
to supply the service of the sick any longer. Their officers 
represented to them in moving terms the claims which every 
soldier in affliction had on his brother in arms. After a short 
pause, four privates of the grenadiers stepped forward and 
offered their services, Two of these in a short time fell an- 
der the pestilence, and the other two instantly withdrew their 
assistance. In this hopeless state of things, Colonel Hill of 
the 5th regiment, heroically exclaimed, “Then, my men, we 
mast change our coats; since I cannot find a man in my 
regiment to attend a sick soldier, 1 must do it myself.” 
Many days had not elapsed ere this noble-minded : officer: 
was himself-attacked with the malady, and added one more 
to the number of its victims. Colonel Hill was the oldest of- 
ficer in the corps, and had served forty-seven years, 
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MARIA; 


A TALE. 


(Concluded from page 251.) 





“The measure of misery now seemed full, and it fell to 
my lot to. communicate the heart-rending intelligence; it 
was in vain that I urged the necessity of fortitude, and the 
absolate demand there was now for the exertion of those 
splendid abilities and various attainments with which she 
was blessed; abandoning herself to every extravagance of dis- 
tress, my words passed unheeded, and I found it was not 
in. my power to undo in a few conversations, the work of 
years. The nourishment of grief, however, preyed upon her 
delicate frame, and I began to entertain serious fears for her 
life ; but time effected what argument could not, and though 
her constitution had received a dangerous shock, she gradually 
recovered, and I at length prevailed upon her to accept a 
very eligible situation in a family I was well acquainted 
with. But bereagain her unformed judgment and unbridled sen- 
sibility rendered her incompetent to the task and wretched in 
herself; she could learn, but she could not communicate know- 
ledge; she could narrate, but she could not reflect, or re- 
fleoting she could not reduce her thoughts to action, nor 
inculcate those solid maxims of prudence which are the re- 
sult of accurate observation on the past conduct of others, 
and which without acquiring, all reading is vain, and all sci- 
ence ridiculous, but which properly digested, gives experience 
to the young and wisdom to the simple; while acutely alive 
to the difference of situation in which she now found her- 
self, she was insensible to the comforts which surrounded her, 
and forgot that He who had thought fit to withdraw from 
her many blessings had yet bestowed upon her more than, de- 
pending on her own merit, she could either ask or expect. 

At this time, she again encountered young Hungerford; he 
had seen and. loved her under ‘her father’s roof, but a dispa- 
rity. of fortune had compelled him to conceal his passion; 
emboldened, therefore, by the removal of the only obstacle 
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that opposed his wishes, he declared his affections, and re- 
ceived a similar return. Their marriage was speedily solem- 
nized, and the pure happiness which results from disinterested 
love was theirs; I had the delight of witnessing their bliss, 
for the parish of which he was the incumbent joined mine ; 
but I had at the same time frequent opportunities of regret- 
ing the deficiencies of my poor Maria’s education, which I 
had always complained of. Hungerford possessed, indeed, 
a wife who was at once lovely, dazzling, and unrivalled; 
but yet he wanted a rational companion; her mind’ was a 
valuable library to which he could constantly refer, but it 
was to herself a useless one, for beyond the fact which was 
quoted, no observation was made, nor did he ever see one 
rule deduced from the example of others for the regulation 
of her own, while her excessive sensibility, though it ap- 
peared to throw an irresistible charm over her, was frequent- 
ly the source of pain to both. Still these were but trifles, 
and the prospect before them was bright and joyous, when 
to. complete their happiness, she gave birth to a lovely in- 
fant. Oh! how I blessed the innocent, and prayed for a 
long continuance of its life!. but it had pleased God to de- 
cree otherwise; on the fourth day, a sudden convulsion de- 
prived it of:existence almost before the hapless mother was 
aware of its danger; again I was called upon to commu- 
nicate the blow, and much, indeed, did I dread the task ; 
slowly, therefore, and cautiously I revealed the truth, calling 
in to my aid all that religion or tenderness could suggest, 
but the wildness of her grief defied either reason or conso- 
lation. In vain I held out the submission due to the Giver 
of all good, and bid her trust to his mercy for the restoration of 
similar blessings; in vain I represented her husband’s dou- 
ble distress, and the danger which such violence menaced 
to herself, and in vain appealed to the powers of her own 
mind. Her reply I shall not forget, ‘Can knowledge,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘give me back my child, or the boasted 
stoicism of former ages communicate comfort to me in this 
misery? Can accomplishments sooth my broken heart, or 
make me forget my loss? ‘ Assuredly not,’ said I, ‘ but 
knowledge ought to teach you how to bear misfortune, and 
the stoicism of an heathen to impress you with the superior. 
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claims of a Christian; the pursuit of innocent amusement 
may rationally beguile the weary hour, and if not always 
attended with success to ourselves, it may probably be so 
to those whose comfort it is our duty to promote.” My 
remonstrances and my arguments, however, were alike use- 
less, and my worst fears were speedily more than verified; 
for her ungovernable emotions threw her into a fever, which 
instantly settling upon her brain destroyed almost every 
charm of life. Oh! had you seen that young and lovely 
form so disfigured, writhing with convulsions, or apparently 
stiffened in death! had you marked the lurid glare of those 
once beautiful eyes, and watched the crimson hue of that 
delicate cheek! had you heard her agonizing shrieks, her 
wild laughter, or caught the melodious cadence of her voice, 
as, sinking into a state of exhaustion, she breathed only 
the well-known notes ofsome favourite air! Had you witnessed 
the distraction of her fond husband, who mingled prayers 
for her death with tears for her restoration, how would you 
have lamented, as I did, the pernicious effects of an educa- 
tion which neglecting to interpose the barriers of vital re- 
ligion and sound judgment, had heightened all the passions 
of her heart to leave her only a prey to their violence and 
disarder!” He paused for a few minutes, and then added, 
“The grave has now closed upon her, when life had spread 
before her its choicest blessings, and he, whose fond fancy 
had painted years to come of happiness, is gone forth a so- 
litary and desolate mourner, a bankrupt in all but a good con- 
seience. Stranger, you are young! lay the lesson to heart! 
remember, no virtue can continue such, if carried to excess, 
and that the dignity of fortitude is ever preferable to the 
graces of sensibility; remember that the aim of all cducaticn 
should be to render us rational and consistent beings, to raise 
us above brutes by properly directing our reason, and to 
assimilate us to angels by calling forth our virtues.” He now 
bade me farewell, and I retraced my steps to my little apart- 
ment with a mind fully impressed with the truth of what I 
had heard, and with sorrowful, but I hope amended feelings ; 
if the relation of his words should have the same effect upon 
one of my readers, I shall think myself amply repaid for my 
trouble, and consider that hour a valuable one which is 
stamped with the improvement of a fellow-creatare. 
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Tue Editor with great pleasure inserts the following letter, 
and only hopes that the good sense displayed in it will en- 
able its author to extract comfort from the source which has 
hitherto given rise to uneasiness, and point out to her that a 
proper use of the advantages she has received, and a con- 
scientious performance of her duty will never fail to produce 
the sincerest pleasure, or to meet with their due reward. 





voeccee 


To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 

I was much pleased by the judicious observations con- 
tained in your Museum fer September last, on the disad- 
vantages of educating females in the middle rank of life too 
highly. Little do persons conceive the mortification that 
awaits a girl who has been educated with her, superiors, for 
even should she not be reduced to a state of dependance, 
the distance betwixt herself and her former companions is 
decmed by the world too great to admit of their intimate 
association, and as the feelings become acute in proportion 
to the refinements of the mind, her anguish will be extreme 
at finding herself shut out from that congeneal intercourse 
to which at school she had been accustomed. 

I was born the only child of an industrious tradesman, 
who, although not in possession of very large property, had 
realized sufficient to make a respectable provision for me ; 
possessing a good capacity, and not wholly destitute of per- 
sonal attractions, which were magnified in the eyes of my 
fond parents, they resolved to place me in a superior es- 
tablishment, feeling assured, that by giving me accomplish- 
ments, they should have the delight of seeing their darling 
Maria raised far above the station in which they moved. 
A mistaken idea to which the happiness of too many females 
is sacrificed! Having a plentiful supply of pocket money, 
which gave me frequent opportunities of obliging my school- 
fellows, I became a general favourite, and my attachment 
to two of them was so firmly rooted, that I enjoyed the 
most pleasing anticipations of cultivating their friendship when 
I left schoo], as our regard appeared reciprocal, and with all. 
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the enthusiasm of youth, we had fixed a time for exchanging 
visits, and till it arrived had promise to correspond with 
each other regularly. My parents were highly gratified with 
my improvement; but, alas! my once happy home now af- 
forded me no delight; my ideas had undergone a change 
which rendered the homely manners and conversation of my 
friends irksome ; still I dearly. loved them, for their affection 
towards me was unbounded, and EI had not been taught ‘to 
sacrifice my duty by ridiculing those to whom I owed every 
thing, though I was hourly wounded by vulgarisms which 
my edueation had made peculiarly annoying. At the ap- 
pointed time, I paid my visit; my young friends received me 
kindly, but I too soon discovered that Maria W——, the 
daughter of a shopkeeper, was not considered by the circle in 
which they moved as a proper companion for ladies of inde- 
pendent fortane ; this suggestion, often repeated, produced a 
coolness on the part of my schoolfellows, who, influenced by 
the general opinion, affected a condescension towards mo 
which I could not brook, and I returned home dispirited, 
envying those whose happier lot had never removed them 
from the sphere in which Providence had destined them to 
move. The expectations that had been excited in my mind 
of forming a superior connection, were now at an end; for 
what gentleman would marry a girl, for whose nearest rela- 
tives he would hourly have cause to blush, unless she pos- 
sessed a large fortane, and his affairs were embarrassed? 
and a union with any of my equals, my education had en- 
tirely unfitted me for! I once thought of entering into a 
genteel family as companion, but can I deprive my parents 
of their only child upon whom they doat? can I refuse to 
comfort their old age after the anxious tenderness with which 
they supported my infant years, and the proofs they have 
given of their fond, though mistaken, indulgence? No; what- 
ever may be my own feelings, their’s shall be held sacred by 
me; and my only motive im addressing you is im-the hope 
that some parents may by this representation be deterred 
from bestowing superficial accomplishments upon their chil- 
dren, whose duties lie in useful industry, not expensive acquire- 
ments. Do not imagine I am an advocate for ignorance; 
on the contrary, I would recommend that every advantage 
VOL, XI1—8. I. aa 
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should be bestowed suitable to their future situation in life; but 
let those advantages be obtained in company with their equals, 
let them be. inatructed that to perform the duties of their sta- 
tion is the only sure road: to happiness, and that it is far bet- 
ter to be loved and respected in the one circle than merely 
tolerated is the other; by which means they may escape 
the anxieties. which embitter the lot of ; 





Maria W——. 


THE SKELETON OF THE WRECK. 


‘Wume Sir Michael Seymour was in the command of the 
Amethyst frigate, and was cruising in the Bay of Biscay, 
the wreck of a merchant ship drove past. Her deck was 
just above water; her lower mast alone standing. Not a 
‘soul ceald be seem on board; but there was a cubheuse on 
deck, which had the appearance of having been recently 
patched with old canvass and tarpauling, as if to afford 
shelter to some forlora remnant of the crew. It blew at this 
time a strong gale; but Sir Michael, listening only to the 
dictates of hamanity, ordered the ship to be put about, and 
sent off a boat with instructions to board the wreck, and 
ascertain whether there was any being still surviving, whom 
the help of his feltow man might save from the grasp of 
deat, The boat rowed towards the drifting mass ; and while 
struggling with the diffcalty of getting through a bigh run- 
ning sea close alongside, the crew shouting all the time as 
joud as they could, an object like in appearance to a bun- 
dle of clothes was observed to roll out of the cabhouse 
against the lee shrouds of the mast, With the end of a 
boat-houk they managed to get hold of it, and hawled it 
into the beat, when it proved to be the trunk of a max; bent 
head and knees together, and so wasted away, as sozvce to 
be felt withim the ausple clothes which had once fitted it in 
a state of life snd: strength. The boat’s crew hastened beck 
to the Amethyst with this miserable remnant of mortality; 
and so smati was it in balk, that a lad of fourteen years 
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of age with his own hands to lift it into the ship. When 
placed on deck, it showed for the first time, to the astonish- 
ment of all, signs of remaining life; it tried to move, and 
next moment muttered in a hollow sepulchral tone, “ There 
ts another man.” The instant these words were heard, Sir 
Michael ordered the boat to shove off again for the wreck. 
The sea having now become somewhat smoother, they suc- 
ceeded this time in boarding the wreck; and on looking in- 
to the cubhouse, they found two other human bodies, wasted 
like the one they had saved to the very bones, but without 
the least spark of life remaining. They were sitting in a 
shrunk-up posture, a hand of one resting on a tin-pot, in 
which there was about a gill of water; and a hand of the 
other reaching to the deck, as if to regain a bit of raw salt 
beef of the size of a walnut, which had dropped from its 
nerveless grasp. Unfortunate men! They had starved on 
their scanty store till they had not strength remaining to 
lift the last morsel to their mouths! The boat’s crew havisg 
completed their melancholy survey, returned on board, where 
they found the attention of the ship’s company engrossed by 
the efforts made to preserve the generous skeleton, who 
seemed to have bad just life enough to breathe the remem- 
brance that there was still “another man,” his companion 
in suffering, to be saved. Captain S. cummitted him to the 
special charge of the surgeon, who spared no means which 
humanity or skill could suggest, to achieve the noble object 
of creating anew, as it were, a fellow-creature, whom fa- 
mine had stripped of almost every living energy. For three 
weeks, he scarcely ever left his patient, giving him nourish- 
ment with own hand every five or ten minutes, and at the 
end of three weeks more, the “skeleton of the wreck” was 
seen walking on the deck of the Amethyst; and, to the sur- 
prise of all who recollected that he had been lifted into the 
ship by a cabin-boy, presented the stately figure of a man 
nearly six feet high! 
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FILIAL AFFECTION RESTORED ; 


AN GISTORICAL TALE. 





. 


On the accession of William the Conqueror to the throne of 
England, his son Robert was entrusted with the superintend- 
ance of his affairsin Normandy. Possessed of an enterprising 
spirit and inconsiderate temper, this young prince felt the first 
sparks of ambition, which the delightful flattery of an enslaved 
people soon formed into a flame. Having received promises 
from bis father, that the dutchy of Normandy should fall to 
his share as soon as he had secured the throne of England, he 
now called upon bim to fulfil his word; but in vain; the ambiti- 
ous and insatiable William now regretted the .rash promise 
which had escaped him; and to Robert’s importunities that he 
should resign his Norman dominions, he returned for answer, 
that “he never used to strip till he went to bed; and that his 
son ought to wait for his decease. Every passion of the disap- 
pointed Robert was now aroused, and spurred on by the per- 
suasions of his friends, or more by his own desire to guide the 
reins of government, he determined to raise an army, and force 
those possessions from his father, which he would not willingly 
resign. Numbers flocked to his standard from the hope of 
aggrandizement, as his claim was considered good; while in 
the prospect of shortly possessing his father’s dominions, he 
buried all feelings of compunction for his disregard of filial duty 
and respect. 

No sooner did the degeneracy of Robert reach the ears of 
William, than he immediately repaired in person to Nor- 
mandy, at the head of a considerable body of troops, and chas- 
tised the disorderly rebel by defeating him in a number of suc- 
cessive engagements, Reduced to extremity by the rigorous 
resistance he met with, Robert’s last resource was in the pro- 
miscd assistance of the king of France. Philip, pleased per- 
haps by any means to distress the king of England, whose 
prosperity he had cause to envy, immediately admitted the 
supplicating Robert into the strong fortress of Gerberoy, which 
he determined tc defend with all bis force, from the attacks of 
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the victorious William. Hither the offended father of Robert 
followed him, and immediately commenced operations for be- 
sieging the place with resolution and dispatch. Assisted by 
several French noblemen, the young prince succeeded in 
harassing his father by a spirited resistance, and numerous 
severe skirmishes ; but his warm and courageous temper could 
not long brook the disgraceful confinement which the near ap- 
proach of his father’s army now rendered necessary; he there- 
fore determined to draw out his troops, and give his father 
battle; by that means deciding at one stroke his future for- 
tanes. Every sensation of filial affection, which might remain in 
the bosom of Robert, was now utterly destroyed; the tie which 
bound the son to his father was broken by the eagerness with 
which the latter had resisted the wishes of the former, and he 
determined to pour all his revenge on his persevering enemies ; 
he represented to his soldiers the tyranny of their late ruler, 
and exhorted them, if they wished to regain the liberty they had 
lost, to support to the last his own pretensions. 

The two armies were now prepared for action, the one made 
up of rash and inconsiderate, though courageous young men, the 
other, of the veteran soldiers of William’s kingdom, who neither 
loved their leader, nor regarded his cause. 

The conflict was dreadful; the fiery zeal of youth, exerted 
in the cause of a favourite commander, found it no easy task 
to overcome the well-paid soldiers of the English Monarch, 
The noble figure of the conquering William was seen animating 
his soldiers, more especially where they were particularly 
pressed; while the manly sedateness and considerate resoln- 
tion of age, conducted every movement with effect. The for- 
tune of the day, at length, seemed to favour Robert ; numbers 
had fallen in William’s lines, and still more had deserted his 
connmands to fight under those of his son. While the animated 
prince was beholding with delight the manifest discomposure 
of his enemy, a friend rode up to him exclaiming, “ Behold 
the king, your father, prostrate an the ground! his horse is 
killed beneath him, and, from the bruises he has received, he is 
anable to rise; shall we put an end to the battle by taking him 
prisoner?” Robert hastily turned his eyes towards the spot 
pointed out, and indeed beheld his father upon the ground, 
supporting himself feebly on one arm, and no one near to assist 
him to arise from his humiliating posture, Not regarding any 
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one near him, and even without returning an answer to the offi- 
cious friend who had addressed him, he put spurs to his horse, 
and rode up to the prostrate monarch. The attendants of the 
young Norman scarcely doubted but their leader intended to 
crown his wishes by making his father a prisoner, or by de- 
. priving him of life ; but how great was their astonishment when 
they beheld him throw himself from his horse, and raise his 
fallen parent from the ground with the greatest kindness. The 
noble soul of the young prince could not behold unmoved the 
misfortune of one who was once so dear to him, and he no 
sooner found his father restored to sensibility than he fell on bis 
knee before-him, and grasping his hand, exclaimed, ‘Oh, my 
father! forgive your unworthy son, who at this moment feels 
overwhelmed with shame for having disturbed your peace.” 
Gazing with wonder and still half doubting, William attered 
not a word, a frown of recollection for what had passed ho- 
vered on his brow, “Will not my father forgive his inconsi- 
derate son?” again ejaculated the repentant prince. The look 
of supplication with which Robert uttered this melted the 
stern countenance of his father, and the tear of forgiveness 
rolled down his manly cheek as, at once discharging every feel- 
ing of resentment, he pressed his son to his mailed bosom.’ The 
undoubted evidence he had received of the goodness of Robert’s 
heart, when he could so nobly allow the sentiments of compas- 
sion and duty to triumph in his soul, even in the hour of vic- 
tory, delighted the cautious Wiiliam, and at once disarmed 
him. “Yes! Robert,” said he, “I cannot withhold my pardon; 
your magnanimity has deserved it; but beware of indulging a 
hope that I shall renounce my claim to Normandy at present ; 
be assured I never shall by compulsion.” The engaged parties 
of both armies, on beholding the scene between the father and 
his son, had, by mutual feelings, suspended hostilities. Robert 
disbanded his troops and returned to his duty, censured by 
many, but admired by the virtuous few, while he himself 
doubtless, felt a sufficient reward in the confidential smile of 
his reconciled father. 


R.P. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





WARBECK OF WOLFSTEIN; 3 vols. 12mo. £1 48. Rod- 
well and Martin, London. 


Tuis is a romance from the pen of Miss Holford, of poeti- 
cal celebrity, and is evidently the offspring of a poetical ima- 
gination, but it is an imagination unregulated by the dic- 
tates of cool judgment. The hero is a monster whose com- 
plicated wickedness perpetually shocks, and whose absurd 
and capricious petulance disgusts us. Throughout the whole 
course of his triumphant career of guilt, he never exhibits a 
single trait of human feeling or passion; he is, from beginning 
to end, a demon whom we know not whether most to hate 
or despise. His character is striking, but wholly out of na- 
ture; even the worst and vilest of beings will occasionally 
betray some touch of hamanity, some sentiment in common 
with their kind; but Warbeck has all the attributes of a fiend 
without a single redeeming quality of a man. We are told, 
indeed, of his fascinating manners, and how well he wears 
the mask of amiability; but as we never see him in it, our 
interest for the fair Louisa is certainly weakened by her fall- 
ing s0 readily into his toils; it requires a most hearty faith 
in the omnipotence af Cupid to account for her becoming so 
easily the dupe of his feigned conversion, for it appears to 
us that such a clumsy artifice could scarcely pass even upon 
the least penetrating of mortals, 

If the voice of common fame is to be credited, some traits 
in this demonial being are copied from life. We of course 
allude merely to his temper, and even then we are inclined 
to think Miss Holford has gone to the utmost limit of poeti- 
cal licence. Among other inconsistences, we must notice 
Vallenstein’s deferring the discovery of the imposture prac- 
tised by his unworthy rival, and the manner in which Princess 
Stolberg reveals her passion to Vallenstein in the hearing of 
Wolfstein. 

‘We turn now to the pleasanter part of our task, that of 
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noticing the beauties of the work. The style throughout is 
elegant, spirited, and often poetical; some of the characters 
are admirably drawn, and the plot is gradually and skilfully 
developed. The Friar is unique; he does as much ‘credit to 
the head as to the heart of the fair author; but here again 
our old-fashioned matter-of-fact notions come across us, we 
are told of the power he gains over the banditti, and yet 
he contentedly suffers them to remain in the exercise of 
their profession! ‘This is totally inconsistent with the tenor 
of his religious obligations, according to which the first use that 
he most have made of his influence with these men, would be 
to oblige them to quit. their lawless way of life. 

We are, except in the instance of his ill-judged procras- 
tination, delighted with young Vallenstein; his generous friend- 
ship for the unfortunate Wilhelm, his behaviour at court, 
and his manner of quitting it, are admirable. Count Har- 
rach is happily sketched, as is also Lindau, Westermaner, 
and the other mimor characters of the courtly circle. Upon 
the whole, the fair author has evinced in this*her first essay 
in the field of romance, powers which, properly regulated, 
will rank her high in this species of writing. 

‘Wolfstein being on the eve of falling into the hands of the 
Inquisition, determines on destroying himself, his wife, and 
his whole garrison. We extract the account of his fate. 

“6 As you will,’ said Rafo; ‘bat I know him better than 
you do, and in spite of his jesting, I would take that horn 
“from him; he is so stored with contrivances there is no be- 
ing too cautious.’ 

«“ Wolfstein, with affected readiness, slipt from his neck the 
string on which it hung, and was presenting it as he had 
done his weapons, when, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
he paased, and said, 

«And yet ere ye deprive me of my sweet bagie, let me 

. ence more—once, for the last time, listen to its echo over 
the waves,’ 

« «Is it possible,’ asked the Inquisitor, ‘ that its somd may 
act as a signal, and bring any of his freebeoters to his res- 
cue? Can he have any motive save the one he alleges for 
blowing his bugle?’ 

“¢None, whatever,’ said Scharaffa, 
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“*None, none,’ echoed -Zastrow and Bruno. 

- “* Wind your bugle then,’ said the Inquisitor, “and come 
with us.’ ; 

“¢Yes,’ replied Wolfstein, ‘three farewell blasts—and af- 
terwards—afterwards !—What a fine sunset it is! Do you all 
mark it well? I marvel if it will set as red to-morrow.’ 

“*Come, blow, blow, chevalier!’ cried Rufo impatiently; 
let to-morrow take its chance!’ 

“Spoken like an oracle!’ said Wolfstein, lifting the horn 
to his lips, and blowing a loud blast: ‘ you hear the echo? 
Hark! how it dies along the waves!’ 

“ Again he blew. 

“ Now,’ said he, preparing for his third blast, ‘ the effect 
of this last echo will astonish ye all—mark !’ 

“The bugle was still at his lips, when, with an explosion 
that seemed to rend the world, the bastion on which they 
stood was hurled high in the air; all for a moment was up- 
roar, dust, darkness, and chaos: a large portion of the castle 
was riven from its foundation, and flung into the sea, and 
the Lord of Lomberg, attended by a multitude of unpre- 
pared souls, was plunged deep beneath the waves of the 
Adriatic.” 





SIR FRANCIS DARRELL; or, the Vortgx: a Novel. 
By R. C. Datwas, Esq. Author of Percival, Aubrey, Sc. §c. 
4vols. 12mo. £1. 8s. Longman. 


- Tue pleasure we have formerly found in the perusal of 
Mr. Dallas’s works, made us open the volume now before us 
with expectations that were perhaps too highly raised, and 
which have certainly been in some degree disappointed. This 
is avowedly a religious novel, and we are among those who 
consider the mysteries of the Christian dispensation too sa- 
cred to be canvassed in the pages of a romance; when, 
indeed, the influence of religion is exemplified as it was by 
the late admirable Mrs. Brunton, in the character and con- 
duct of imaginary personages, it makes its way at once to 
the heart; but grave religious dissertation is out of place in 
a work of this light nature. We were also forcibly struck 
with the incongruity of making the hapless Matilda appear 
not wholly uninformed on religious subjects, and yet utterly 
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unconscious that she committed a crime in destroying at 
ouce herself and ber unborn infant: this is glaringly impro- 
bable. We must also observe, that it does not appear to us 
natural, that Saville, who doated on his wife, should wish 
to unite his daughter to the son of a man who certainly 
caused the death of her mother and her uncle. 

Upon the whole we are forced to confess, that from these 
drawbacks, this novel has given us less pleasure in the pe- 
rusal than any other of the lighter productions of Mr. Dallas; 
it is, however, only fair to allow, that if its faults are ob- 
vious, its merits are nevertheless considerable. The style is 
every where nervous, spirited, and flowing. The hero no 
sooner appears upon the stage, than he rivets our attention; 
his singular misanthropy and total want of all religious prin- 
ciple, contrasted with his native nobleness and benevolence 
of heart, combine to render his character remarkably effective, 
and to keep the interest which he exeites warmly alive till 
the developement of the mystery attached to him. The other 
characters are rather naturally and pleasingly than strikingly 
drawn; but they display, nevertheless, a very intimate know- 
ledge of life and manners. Two of the subordinate ones, 
Lovelace and Bullanger, are admirable; but Mr. Rufas Pal- 
mer could have been well spared from the dramatis persenia, 
excepting, however, in the masquerade scene, where we found 
him very amusing. The story of the unfortunate Matilda is 
pathetic in the extreme, and the little sketch of poor Harvey’s 
character, one of the most happily drawn that we have ever 
met with; nor must we pass over the feeling and delicate man- 
in which the distresses of the Saville family are told. The 
author’s satire on that vicious portion of fashionable society, 
which he designates by the term vortex, is equally lively and 
just; and moat perfectly do we agree with him in his ob- 
servations on the walts, and are sorry we cannot extract them; 
bat we have only room for a lash at the national foibles of 
our Gallic neighboars. 

*. e * * * * * * * * 

“The vivacity of the French intefleet, frequently gives an 
impulse to talk, which bowls it considerably beyond the point 
of fact. .With a great deal of real information, the French 
mix a quantum of imaginary knowledge, acquired by inspi- 
ration or some such way, which they will deal out rather than 
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appear ignorant of any thing, and for the reality of which they 
will warmly argue rather than receive instruction from another ; 
and in their arguments their conclusions are not rarely un- 
connected with their premises. The show of reasoning gra- 
tifies as mach as the deductions that produce demonstration. 
The fact is, that debate is become un premier besoin since 
the Revolution: before that, love, sentiment, and bagatelle, 
afforded the tongue its principal springs of motion, and fast 
enough of al} conscience did it go: but the Revolution dif- 
fased generally the pretensions to logical perspicuity formerly 
confined to the philosophers! every gargon du café, every dé 
croteer learned to argue from their deputies, and became 
so many Dracoes and Aristotles, legistators and logicians; 
aud every topic became a theme; even love, sentiment, 
and bagatelle, felt the powerful influence of the expansion 
of the reasoning faculty. Love argued that marriage was 
unnatural when passion ceased to be mutual, and logically 
obtained the law of divorce. Sentiment was reasoned into 
the denuneiation and sacrifice of all natural ties—into boasting 
of base birth: and bagatelle found logical gaiety in singing 
at murders and dancing at balls a la victime.” 


SHEFFIELD PARK, a Descrifrive Porm. By John 
Holland. Smal cetavo. 


THis poem is written in a natural and simple style; and 
the versification is easy, flowing, and in general harmonious. 
The description of the hermit and his heraritage is very happy, 
and the tale related by the piows solitary is extremely pa- 
thetic. and well told. The pleasure, however, which we re- 
ceived from the perusal of the work was now and then damped 
by the author’s icwtatioms of some of our celebrated poets ; 
@ fault, which in a writer of Mr. Holland's genits, must be 
considered an unpardonable one, and, as saeh, we hope, that 
his future works will not be disgraced by it. 


LECTURES ow tar TEMPER anp SPIRIT of TH# 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Matthew Allen, E.M. e. 
8vo. 98, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. London. 


Our Blessed Lord’s Sermon on the Mount is the subject 
chosen for these lectures; perhaps there is no part of the 
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Gospel more calculated to kindle in a feeling heart the bright 
fiame of Christian love than this, and all who call themselves 
Christians, whatever may be their sect or denomination, may 
benefit by the manner in which Mr. Allen has treated it. 
He demonstrates by a series of plain and convincing argu- 
ments, how much it is our interest to follow the precepts 
of our divine master, and how opposite to the tenor of these 
precepts is the indulgence of the ungentle passions; and in- 
culcates im a very strong and persuasive manner, our duty 
to our God and to our neighbour. We were particularly 
pleased with the discourses on the text “Blessed are the 
Merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” The author is un- 
commonly impressive on this head, and describes the effects 
which the true spirit of Christian charity produces upon the 
mind and conduct, in a strain of nataral and moving elo- 
quence which seems to flow directly from the heart. The 
Lectures on the Importance of Early Education, are also highly 
deserving of praise; and the Rales for the General Manage- 
ment of Children, are extremely judicious. We are sorry that 
our limits will not allow us to give an extract from this 
excellent work. 


In the course of November will be published in one vo- 
lume, 8vo. “ Aucustus; or, THz Ambitious STUDENT.” 


In the press. An eminent Musical Professor is preparing 
for publication, The Beauties of Mozart, Hanpsx, PLereL, 
Harpy, BeetHoven, and other celebrated composers, adapted 
to the words of favourite Psalms and Hymns, for one or two 
voices; with an accompaniment and occasional symphonies 
for the Piano-Forte, Organ, or Harp. The object of the work 
is to encourage a more elegant and fascinating style of mu- 
sic than has hitherto been attempted; and for this purpose, 
the Editor has selected the most pleasing compositions of 
the best masters, in order to gratify the ear, and at the same 
time improve the taste, of those performers who have been 
chiefly accustomed to practise the ordinary psalm tunes, 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR OCTOBER, 1820. 





‘WE resume our task of reporting the trial of Her Majesty, 
which re-commenced on the third of October. Mr. Brougham 
opened the defence of Her Majesty, in a speech that will long 
be remembered as one of the most brilliant, sound, and con- 
vincing pieces of eloquence, that ever graced the English bar. 
We grieve that our limits will not allow us to present even an 
abstract of it; we can therefore only say, that in summing up 
and comparing the various and contradictory testimonies 
against Her Majesty, he proved her innocence to the satisfac- 
tion of every unprejudiced person. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Brougham read, a letter to the Queen from the 
late King, which was such a one as a fond father would address 
to a child in whom he placed entire confidence. Inconcluding 
his speech, Mr. Brougham took a view of the present situation 
of this country, which evidently produced a very great effect 
upon the House. Mr. Williams followed, and displayed very 
considerable ability. The witnesses for the defence were then 
called, and the depositions of the following taken in succes- 
sion,—Colonel St. Ledger, the Earl of Guildford, Lord Glen- 
bervie, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, and the Earl of Llandaff. 
These noble personages deposed to the perfect propriety of Her 
Royal Highness’s conduct when on the [ontinent in the ygars 
1814 and 1816; and declared that her behaviour to Bergami was 
always such as it became a mistress to use to her servant, aud 
his to her was marked with the greatest respect; that she was 
yisited by all the English quality at Naples, and by severat 
Neapolitans of distinction, and that so far from shunning her 
equals, or indulging in low society, she lived with all the 
splendour and publicity befiting her rank. It is the custom in 
Italy for ladies to receive visits in their bedchamberg: Lord 
Llandaff stated this; and added, that he had sometimes paid 
his respects to Her Royal Highness in her own apartment, 
taking with him a child for whom she had conceived a liking. 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s evidence was extremely important, 
both as to the propriety of the Princéss’s conduct, to which her 
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Jadyship distinctly swore, and to the existence of a continued 
system of persecution against Her Royal Highness, which 
must be inferred from Lady Charlotte’s declaration that she 
heard unpleasant reports were circulated; and although she 
did not herself believe a syllable of them, yet it was on that 
account she resigned her situation. Lady Charlotte was Lady 
of the Bedchamber to the Princess s0 long ago as 1808; she 
afterwards accompanied Her Royal Highness to Branswick in 
1814, returned from thence to England, and in 1815 joined Her 
Highness at Naples; attended her from thence to Civitta 
Vecchia, and from Civitta Vecchia to Leghorn, where she at 
Jength quitted the Princess’s service. The Hon. Keppel Cra- 
‘ven, who was chamberlain tv the Princess during six months 
in 1814, stated that he joined Her Highness at Brunswick, and 
-accompanied her to Milan and Naples; that while the Princess 
‘and suite were at Naples, she wanted a courier, and that he 
(Mr. Craven) applied to the Marquis Gizilieghire to recommend 
one; he named Bergami, whom he represented as being of 
good family, and of strict probity. The Marquis farther 
expressed a wish, that Bergami might be allowed to remain 
with Her Royal Highness as a servant out of livery. Upon this 
recommendation, Mr. Craven engaged him. ‘The remainder of 
Mr. Craven’s testimony completely disproved the infamous 
assertions of Dumont, about the opera, and about William 
Austin’s bed being removed on Bergami’s account; Her High- 
ness, in fact, ordered it to be removed in compliance with the 
advice of Mr. Craven. He also remembered perfectly her. 
@resses atthe masked ball, and was certain that none of them 
were indecent. The dress of which so much was said by the 
Attorney-General, was so far from being intended to display 
the person, that it was made very high in the neck. During 
Mr. Craven’s stay ot Naples, Baron Ompteda was frequently 
Her Highness’s visitor, yet Majocohi, whom our readers will 
recollect-swears that he did not know the Baron, was m the 
constant habit of waiting upon him at dinner, Having re- 
ceived -intelligence from England, that there was a spy em- 
ployed to watch the conduct of the Prineess at Naples, Mr. 
Craven mentioned it to her one day when he saw Bergami walk- 
ing near her m the garden, with a view to put her on her 
goard, He declared the conduct of Bergami to the Princese 
was porfectly respectful and attentive, without being servile, 
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and extremély modest andfunassuming to every one else. Sir 
William Gell’s testimony was in every respect corroborative of 
Mr. Craven’s. He also stated, as we must observe the pre- 
ceding witnesses did likewise, that Countess Oldi, the sister 
of Bergami, was in manners and appearance, perfectly an 
Italian gentlewoman. Mr. Sicard, chamberlain to the Prine 
cess, deposed to the propriety of her conduct, and that she 
bad never bebaved to Bergami otherwise than with that sort of. 
condescension which she shews to all her servants. The 
evidence of Dr. Holland and Mr. Mills, proved the correctness 
of the Princess’s conduct, as well as that she was visited 
both at Naples and Rome by persons of the highest distinction, 
" English, as well as foreigners. Joseph Theoline’s testimony: 
completely overthrew that of Sacchi; it was Theoline, and not 
Sacchi, that attended her Highness on the journey from Rome 
to Sinigaglia; and it was proved by the testimony of Theoline 
and another witness, Carlo Forti, who also attended the Prin- 
cess on that journey, that Sacchi never was with the carriage; he 
constanly preceded them to order horses. Her Reyal Highness 
did net travel alone with Bergami, Countess Oldi or Dumont 
always attended her. Lieutenant John Flynn, R. N. deposed 
that he accompanied Her Royal Highness from Messiaa to 
Constantinople, and other places, in a polacca, which, by hor 
desire, he commanded ; that he had never seen the least. impro-" 
per freedom pass between her and Bergami. Lioutenant 
Hownam, R.N. stated tbat he accompanied the Princess to 
Genoa in the year 1815,, and afterwards attended her from 
Tunis to Utica; he declared that the owner of the vessel, who 
out readers will recollect swore te improper freedoma having 
taken place between her and Bergami, had no duty to. perform 
in that partof the vessel where Her Royal Highzess was; in 
fact, there was a complete sepatation in that part of the vessel 
used by her suite and that used by the captains and crew. 
Lieut. H. never saw the captain in the part Her Royal High- 
hess ocoupied. The remainder of this gentleman’s testimony 
fully exculpated Her Royal Highness from all the charges of 
improper behaviour on shipboard; he had seen her repoaing on 
her sofa in her tent, but always dressed ; and it was the general 
belief that she never did undress during the voyage. He was 
in Her Highness’s house in Genoa, when ruffians broke into it, 
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and from that time he knew she always entertained apprehen- 
sions for her personal safety; and he considered it actually 
necessary for her to have some one near her as a guard, 
and thought Bergami a very proper person for this purpose. 
Mr. H: recollected the dance performed by Mahomet; and 
declared it had nothing in it in the least indecent or im- 
proper; he bad also seen Her Royal Highness perform 
at her own theatres where there were on these occasions 
sometimes as many as twa hundred persons present, bat 
that there was nothing in the Princess’s dress or manner 
inthe smallest degree indelicate: he had also been present 
at the entertainments mentioned at the Villa Barona; which 
were fétes given to the household of the Princess and the 
families of the neighbouring farmers; there never was any 
improper conduct practised by the persons Present, nor were 
there any low people admitted. 
G. Sharpe, Esq. deposed that he had seen the Moorish 
_ dance which .was performed by Mahomet, exhibited in the- 
house. of the Governor at Calcutta, before personages of the- 
first distinction. Two Italian witnesses proved the falsity of 
the story respecting the Adam and Eve, those statues having 
been removed from the grotto, by .Ragazzoni himself, more 
than .a week previous to the return of the Princess from 
Turkey. They also shewed a plan of the position of the grotto, 
by. which it appeared, that, even if the statues had been 
there, it would have been impossible for Ragagzoni to have 
seen the Princess and Bergami from the place where he said 
he.bad been standing. Guiseppe Carolini, one of these two 
last. witnesses, who had been employed as a builder at. the 
Villa d’Este, proved clearly that Rastelli had. been guilty of 
subordination of witnesses against.Her Majesty; in corse- 
of which, Mr. Powell, one of the agents for the Bill, was. or- 


dered before the House. He acknowledged that he had sent. 


Rastelli out of the country; and the reason he assigned for 
this most extraordinary proceeding was, that the families of 
the. witnesses against Her Majesty were uneasy about their 
personal safety, and he considered Rastelli as a propér per- 
son to tranquillize their minds. Rastelli was to have re- 
turned befere this time, but has been attacked by a fever ; 
his retura is, however, expected. 
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The next witness, Filippi Pomi, swore positivdly te Ras- 
telli’s having deolared he would make him a great man, if 
he would depose against Her Royal Highness. Our limits 
will not permit us to go into the detail of the evidence 
given by several witnesses, that Sacchi, Zanga, Rastelli, 
Rigantiai, and others, who have themselves deposed against 
the Queen, strained every nerve to procure what evidence 
they could agaimet her; the most tempting offers were made, 
not only to Filippi Pomi, but to several others; nay, words 
were absolutely put into their mouths, as for instance, ia 
this way: “ You have been with the Princess, and you must 
have seen something; can’t you recollect that Bergami took 
an impreper liberty with hor when he was putting her on 
the back of her donkey? Oh! you mast remember that?” 
Some of those to whom this language was addressed, had 
fortanately conscience enough met to be bribed into remem: 
bering what bad mever happened. Mr. Brougham would 
have folly brought home the charge of subornation of per- 
Jory to the Milam commission, but the questions he wished 
to put for this purpose were objected to by the Attorney 
general and Solicitor-general; the conspirators are therefore, 
for the present, screened; but the existence and extent of 
the conspiracy cannot be concealed, for there are too many 
sircamstances whick put it beyond all doubt; we give, as 
an example, the substance of the depositinn of Pompeliio 
Pometi. He was clerk to the professional agent of Her-Ma- 
jesty at Milan; Vilmicati, the agent for the prosecution, 
bribed him to bring the papers of Her Royal. Highness to 
him, Viimacati; this he did several times, and received mo- 
ney on that account repeatedly; but not feeling himself 
satisfied, he complaimed to Colonel Brown, who told him to 
call the next day on Vilmacati, and that be wenld give him 
meore money; he weut accordingly, and Vilmacati gave him 
mere, This witness was not then aware of the mischief he 
was doing; bat being now sensible of it, he came ef his 
ewn accord to England to repair it. We must pass over a 
geod deal of other testimony of this kind for want of room. 
A fisherman, who was employed as a’ boatman by Her 
Royal Highness, gave the mest direct contradiction to the 
evidence ef Rugiello respecting the: freedoms which. passed 
Bb3 
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between her and Bergami in the boat. Colonel Oliviera 
‘ead the Chevalier Vassali, both men of rank and.of un- 
impeeohed honour, who were also a considerable time in 
the service of Her Royal Highness, underwent very long 
and close examinations as to her general conduct, and her 
behaviour to Bergami, as well as his to her;. but their tes- 
timony. was in every particular most decidedly in her favour. 
The examination of the Chevalier Vassali took place on 
the 21st, and as soon as it was concluded, Mr. Brougham 
informed their lordships that the Baron d’Ende, chamberlain 
of the: Grand Duke of. Baden, who had formerly expressed 
his perfect willingness to come here as witness for Her 
Majesty, was prevented from so doing by the Grand Duke’s 
refusal to grant him leave of absence, had now, notwith- 
standing the permission of his sovereign for his departure 
was obtained by.our Government, refused, under pretence of 
illness. : Mr. Brougham expressed clearly his belief that the 
chamberlain staid away because his ‘absence would be agree- 
able to the wishes of certain high personages. He dwelt 
at some length on the very great importance which his tes- 
timony: would be of to the Queen; and he concluded, by 
Sesiring time till Monday to consider what he. was to do. 
In the course of the 2ist, such parts of the correspondence 
between Mr.: Powel and Colonel Brown, as related to the 
deposition of Rastelli, were, on the motion of the Marquis 
-of Lansdowne, referred to a secret committee of the lords. 
Such is at this moment the state of the trial; of its final 
issue there cannot now be a doubt; and the people are leok- 
ing forward with impatience to the full and honourable ac- 
quittal of their injared and innocent Queen.. ‘ 
We shall allow ourselves to make but one comment, and 
that is to contrast the testimony of those Italians who were 
hired to depose against Her Majesty with that of thoxo who 
came forward in her favour. How full-of inconsistency and 
-equivocation is the former? how evidently do they play the 
parts of people who were trained to what they had to do; 
remembering with scrupulous exactness all that made against 
her, no: matter how long ago,. or. how trivial the thing in 
itself, but incapable of recollecting circumstances even of the 
-Most recent date, if they were such as could make at all 
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in. her. favour?.mark the cvasiveness of such replies as were 
actually extorted from them, the ready Nox mi ricordo which 
they-gave, whenever they were not compelled to do otherwise, 
to those questions for which they were not previously pre- 
pared.: Look now .at the latter testimony; with what open- 
ness and. simplicity it is given? how ready are the replies 
of the witnesses? how firm and consistent is their testimony? 
Under all the severity of a cross-examination, which might 
have harassed and confounded men of the best understanding 
and. education, these] simple and uninformed beings ‘never 
wavered; and why? because they knew they spoke the truth; 
they were: strong in the consciousness that their’s was the 
cause of justice; and with the assistance of HIM in whose 
pure sight nought that is false can stand, their cause shall 
triumph! 

The public enthusiasm in Her Majesty’s behalf is not all 
abated ; she continues to receive addresses from all the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and from the liberties, parishes, 
trades, benefit-societies, &c. &c. of the metropolis. The pro- 
cessions on these occasions are always in a very handsome 
style ; and the utmost order and regularity prevail. The lan- 
guage of the addresses is that of the most loyal and devoted 
attachment, and Her Majesty’s gracious replies prove that 
she fally appreciates the generous zeal which the people ma- 
nifest in her cause. 

23d.’ Mr. Brougham informed their lordships, that, from 
the impossibility of procuring the necessary witnesses on the 
part of Her Majesty, he could not at this moment proceed 
farther in. her defence. The proceedings are consequently, 
for the present, closed. 

We had ‘not ‘intended to enter at all upon the domestic 
occurrences of the month, but we must briefly notice a cir- 
oumstance of the utmost importance to the liberty of the 
country. -A person of-the name of Fletcher, alias Franklin, 
alias Forbes, has been clearly traced as the manufacturer of 
those seditious placards, which have ever since the year 1818, 
been occasionally posted up in-different parts of the United 
Kingdom. Through the exertions of Messrs. Hume and Pear- 
son, this man was secured and given into the custody of Sir 
Robert Baker, who was cautioned not to discharge him with- 
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out good and sufficient bail. Sir Robert, however, thoaght 
proper to let him go without any bail at all. Application 
was then made to Lord Sidmouth to send orders to the dif- 
ferent ports to prevent him from leaving the country; but 
his lordship declared, that it was a matter with whioh he 
could not interfere. It appears, however, that Government 
have since offered a reward of £200 for his apprehension ; 
but he has not yet been traced. Mr. Hume brought the busi- 
ness forward in the House of Commons on the 17th instant, 
and distinctly charged Ministers with being at the bottom of 
this infamous business. Our readers will probably recollect 
the influence which these very placards had in getting the 
six bills passed Jast year, by which the liberties of the pep- 
ple received so severe a wound. The Commons have ad- 
journed to the 23d of November. 


et deer 


THE DRAMA. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 


CroseD on the 14th of October with the tragedy of Lear, 
in. which character Mr. Terry essayed his tragic powers for 
the first time before a London audience. The attempt was 
completely unsuccessful; he stripped the character of all 
that high poetical dignity, that tone of lofty and impassioned 
feeling which ought to obaracterise it; in fact, the majestic 
and yeaerable sufferer was lowered in his hands evenjbeneath 
the olasa of ordinary mortals. Edgar was played by a gen- 
tieman whe had previoasly made his debit at this theatre, in 
the character of Hamlet. His conception of the character 
was better than his execution of it, though that was above 
macdiocrity; but he has the faults common to a new performer, 
an Qocasional monotony of tone, a want of ease at some mo- 
ments, and a redundancy of action at others; when these 
faults are corrected, he bids fair to be a very good acter. 
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Happily for him, his voice and figure are both much in his 
favour. The representative of Cordelia was a young lady who 
had a few nights before made her deb@ét on these boards 
in Meg Merrilies. Her Cordelia was a very touching por- 
trait of female sensibility and filial affection. Her counte- 
nance is pleasing rather than handsome, her figure is well- 
formed, and her general appearance interesting. She has 
however, much to study before she attains perfection; her 
action is deficient both in grace and ease, her voice at times 
inaudible, and at others strained beyond its natural pitch. 
Mr. Terry delivered a farewell address to the audience in 
his best manner, which was received with much applause. 


| 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Mr. Horn, who has returned to this house, made his first 
appearance in the character of Young Meadows, in Love in 
a Village, on the 28th of September ; his musical powers re- 
main unimpaired, but we perceive no improvement in his 
dramatic ones, which are certainly not of a brilliant order. 
He was an easy and gentlemanly, but by no means a spi- 
rited representative of the character. Miss Greene was the 
Rosetta; this young lady has lately come forward as a singer 
with considerable success ; she appears very young, is remark« 
ably -pretty, and possesses a very fine voice, second only, 
perhaps, to that of Miss Stephens; it is not so powerful as 
that lady’s, but its lower tones are uncommonly sweet, and 
her science is of the first order, though she makes rather 
too liberal .a display of it. We understand that she is inte- 
resting in serious characters, and certainly we do not consider 
her powers as being at all of a comic cast; her performance 
of the present part was altogether the most frigid thing that 
we over witnessed: there was not an atom of that lively spi- 
rit and quickness of feeling, restrained by feminine pride, 
which are the prominent traits of the romantic, but warm- 
hearted, Rosetta. Fawcett’s Justice Woodcock, and the auut 
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Deborah of Mrs, Davenport, are above all praise, and Emery’s 
Hodge was natural and ladicrous in the highest degree, with- 
out being at all overcharged. 

October 20th. A lady appeared for the first.time in Mrs. 
Hallar, in The Stranger; her figure, which is formed with 
perfect symmetry, is uncommesly elegant; but her countenance 
has nothing remarkable. Making all due allowance for the 
timidity natural on a first appearance, we do not think that 
she promises to rank high in her profession; her performance 
was, from beginning to end, of a mediocre cast, and this did 
Dot appear to arise so much from a want of a just conception 
of the part, as of physical powers to execute it. She was 
most successful in the scene in which she makes herself 
known to the Countess, where her sorrow and remorse were 
naturally depicted, though not with sufficient force. C. Kem- 
ble's Stranger was an admirable performance. 

A new farce, called “A Race for a Wife,” was brought out 
on the same evening; the plot of which turns on a single in- 
cident: Two young men, who find that their [respective fathers 
intend the same lady as a wife for each of them, agree to de- 
cide who shall have her by making a race to her house in 
Caernarvonshire, The race, and of course the lady, is won, 
in strict conformity to poetical justice, by the one who isat- 
tached to her, the other’s views being merely on her fortune. 
The incidents which arise to retard the progress of the race 
constitute the sole interest of the piece, which is altogether 
of a flimsy description. The dialogue is an incessant attempt 
to be witty without saceess, and but for the exertions of the 
performers, we doubt whether the piece would have boca 
fairly heard through. Jones and Liston did all they could for 
it. Miss Love made her first appearance at this house in 
Phoebe, and was very favourably received. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1820. 








WALKING DRESS. 


A camsric muslin morning dress: the bottom of the skirt 
is finished by a single deep flounce of the same material, 
which is headed by a narrow bouillonné of thin jaconaut muslin; 
the body is high, the back full, and the dress fastens with 
buttons behind; the waist is rather long, the fronts are plain, 
and the collar, which is composed of thin jaconaut muslin, 
puckered to resemble a pine-apple, sits close round the throat, 
and turning over falls rather low in the neck. The epaulette 
comes almost half-way {o the elbow, and is formed of bands 
of this kind of puckering put lengthwise, ‘and fall puffs of 
muslin placed between. The long sleeve is rather straight, 
and is terminated by a rouleau cuff of puckered muslin, The 
pelisse worn with this dress is composed of deep lavender- 
coloured gros de Naples, wadded and lined with white sarsenet, 
and trimmed with a broad band of byas satin, of a bright 
rose colour; this trimming goes round the bottom and up 
the fronts, which are fastened with full bows of the samé 
material. The body is tight to the shape, and has a high 
standing collar. The steeve is longer and wider than we 
have recently seen; the upper part is ornamented with two 
rouleauz of rose-coloured satin, formed into puffs by narrow 
bands of gros de Naples, and the cuff is composed of a single 
rouleau to correspond. Head-dress, a cornette composed of 
British net, with a very full border of narrow lace. ‘The 
bonnet worn over it is of the same material as the pelisse, 
and lined with white satin; the crown is of an oval form and 
rather low; the brim is very deep in front, but sloped at each 
side so as to be quite shallow at the ears, and is finished with 
arouleax of white satin, A futl plame of Javender-coloured 
feathers droops very low on the left side, and rose-celoured 
trings tie the bonnet under the chin. Triple lace ruff, kid 
half-boots to correspond with the pelisse, and Limeric gloves. 
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EVENING DRESS. 


A white satin round dress: the bottom of the skirt is 
finished with a double fall of British blond, which is broad, 
and of a very rich pattern, with a pointed edge; and is laid 
on almost plain. A row of tufted white silk trimming of a 
new pattern forms a heading to each of these flounces, which 
are placed one immediately above the other. The corsage 
is tight to the shape, fastens behind, and is of moderate 
length in the waist, which is cut rather low all round the 
bust, which is trimmed by a single fall of blond, headed by a 
rouleau of white satin. A trimming of narrow pointed blond 
forms a demi-lozenge in front of the bust. The sleeves are 
a mixture of white satin and lace; the latter is formed into 
puffs in the form of crescents: the sleeve is very short, and 
‘is confined to the arm by a white satin rouleau, A very 
‘broad-figured white gros de Naples sash, which is put round 
the waist in folds, and ties in a bow and long ends behind, 
finishes the dress, Head-dress, a white satin toque, elegantly 
ormmamented with white pearl lozenges of a square form, and 
not so low as they have been worn, A pearl tassel depends 
from the right side, and a superb plume of white ostrich 
feathers droops from the lefi. Necklace and ear-rings, pearl. 
White kid gloves; white satin shoes; and carved ivory fan. 
We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the Corset 
4 la Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, for both 
these dresses. ; 

‘We must again resort to Brighton, Cheltenham, &e. &c. 
for the changes which have taken place, or rather, which are 
taking place in fashionable costume. Walking-dress has .as- 
sumed, in general, a much warmer appearance; but for a 
carriage, or for the fashionable promenade on a fine day, 
silk pelisses are still worn; and notwithstanding their light 
appearance, they are, from being wadded, a very comfortable 
garb. 

Muslin is partially worn in morning-dress; but tabbinets, 
lustres, and coloured bombazines, are in greater estimation. 
The latter we, think are more so than they have been for 
some years, We have just been favoured by a house in 
Bond-street, with the sight of a morning-dress made ef this 
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material, and as we consider it a remarkably ‘tasteful dis- 
habille, we shall endeavour to describe it to our fair readers. 
- The colour is between a ponceau and a ruby, but is neither 
so dark as the first nor so bright as the last, but may be 
said to partake in some degree of both. The skirt is gored 
and full, and is finished at the bottom by a deep pointed 
flounce of the same material, edged with velvet to corre- 
spond, surmounted by a fulness of bombazine. interspersed 
with oak-leaves composed of velvet. The body is tight to 
the shape, and the waist is long; the gown laces behind, 
and the back is something narrower than they have recently 
been made, particularly at the bottom. The shape is formed 
by a cestus of the same material, edged with velvet, which 
is of moderate breadth round the waist, except in front, 
where it slopes up in the Grecian style; it is likewise pointed 
at the bottom, and fastens in front with small silk buttons. 
The sleeve is long and moderately wide, and is ornamented 
at the bottom by a falness mixed with leaves to’ correspond 
with the skirt; the half-sleeve is in the same style, but 
broader. The collar, which is very high, and stands out a 
good deal from the throat, also corresponds with the trim- 
ming. 

The materials for dinner dress, are poplin, sarsenet, and 
gros de Naples, which is more worn than either of the others. 
Dinner gowns are always cut low, and the sleeves are worn 
very short and full. There is little alteration in trimmings ; 
indeed, the only perceptible difference is, that they are not 
worn so high as they have been of late. Gauze is still par- 
tially used; bat velvet and satin are more in favour. Bodies, 
composed of a mixture’of these two materials, are sometimes 
worn in full dress with a white satin skirt; the velvet is 
always of some very full colour, as ponceau, purple, dark 
green, &c. but the satin is white, to correspond with the 
skirt. The bust and the waist are trimmed with white bloud 
Jace. The sleeve is, like the body, a mixture of satin and 
velvet; the former is always full, and disposed ejther in 
puffs or draperies. 

Caps in half dress, and toques in full dress, are beginning - 
to come very: much into favour; the former are always of 
a simple form, with low cauls, and either of a round or 
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demi cornette shape; and are trimmed with winter flowers; 
the latter are always adorned with feathers. Fashjonable 
colours are—bright ruse-colour, dark slate-colour, deep-la- 
vender, mazarine-blue, purple, pouceax, and ruby of different 
shades. 


CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 


Berore I ask my fair readers to accompany me to one 
of the fashionable promenades, I must say a few words up- 
on a subject which I slightly touched upon at the conclusion | 
of my last paper; I mean the manner in which very young 
ladies dress in France; and in this one particular, I have 
no doubt that my countrywomen will acknowledge that French 
taste is correct. The gown of the youthful belle is only suffi- 
ciently fashionable to acyuit her of the imputation of singu- 
larity; it is always moderately trimmed, and if it is mot 
white, which is, we must observe, the prevailing colour for 
very young people, it is at least of some modest hue; nor is 
there on any occasion, a glaring contrast of colour in any 
part of her dress. The bosom is decorously covered, even 
at home; and the hair, simply disposed in braids or light 
curls, forms the. only ornament of the head. 

The same simplicity characterizes her dress in grand cos- 
tame; the materials are good, but never very expensive ; 
a muslin, or, perhaps, white sarsenet frock, which displays 
very little of the bosom, trimmed at the bottom with riband 
or a wreath of flowers, a small bouquet of roses placed on 
one side of the head, or else a garland partially concealed 
by the redundant curls which are mixed with it, is the uat- 
most extent of youthful finery, Such of my fair readers as 
are adverse to the French, will perhaps exclaim, that the 
vanity which is a prime ingredient in the composition of our 
Gallic neighbours, may.very probably be the cause of. this 
seeming moderation: and that they are too well satisfied. with 
their own charms to suppose they can possibly derive any 
advantage from dress. I know not whether such be the fact, 
bat granting. even that it is, we need not quarrel with the 
eause, when the effect is so pleasing. 
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’ Bat enough of the misses ; let us now proceed to 


LES CHAMPS ELYSEES, 


and see how the groupes of fashionables who are amusing 
themselves with a morning’s lounge are attired. There is 
variety enough in all conscience in the materials of the 
dress, though not a great deal in the form. Here you s¢e 
a lady in a perkale gown and velvet spencer, there another 
belle attired in a silk or velvet pelisse. Some élégantés ap-~ 
pear in high dresses made of Merino cloth, printed in a 
ranning pattern; these are worn without any shawl or pe- 
lerine; but if the gown is of silk, a cachemire or silk shawl 
is generally thrown over it. 

Pelisses, or cloth gowns, without any other covering, are 
worn by those whose shapes will bear criticism; but if there 
is a trifling defect, it is easily concealed by a pelerine, or 
a shawl which is thrown over the high dress adopted by 
ladies who cannot boast a form of perfect symmetry. The 
waists are still worn very long, but sleeves are not so tight 
to the arm as formerly. The peak in frent of the dress’ is 
not universally adopted, though it is still consideféd fashion- 
able. All dresses, whether for out or in-door costume, are mo- 
derately trimmed, and the trimming always corresponds it 
colour with the dress, indeed, unless. in the oase ef velvet 
dresses, it is generally of the same material. 

Pelisses now are usually worn fastened up the front with 
small silk buttons: the trimming goes all round and con- 
sists of ruches, of which there are sometimes five or six falis 
put close to each other. In some instances there are two 
rows of ruche trimming not made so full as the one above+ 
mentioned, which are laid at some distance from each other, 
and the space between them is adorned with satin puffs. 
The top of the shoulder is ornamented with a falness of satin, 
as is also the bottom of the sleeve. 

Another fashionable style of trimming, is a silk gimp of 
the same colour as the pelisse; there are in general three 
rows of it each progressively broader than the other. This 
sort of trimming is also used for silk gowns. 

Let us now look at Ja téte; the adornment of which is the 
grand object of a Frenchwoman’s cares. The rage for con- 
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trasted colours in head-dresses, has now entirely subsided, 
and the fair Parisians have passed at once to the other ex- 
treme. The bonnet now is always either white, or corres- 
ponds in colour with the dress, and several fashionables who 
affect a.peculiar simplicity of attire, have the trimming also 
of a similar colour; if the chapeax is white, it is always or- 
namented with white plumes, and lined with rosc-colour. 

There are so many materials used for chapeaux, that it is 
rather difficult to say which is most fashionable. Gros de Naples 
and other kinds of silk, to which the French give the name of 
velours simulé, velours natte, and velours epingle, metallic gauze 
of different colours, and pluche de soie, that is to say, silk 
plush of different kinds, are all in favour. Velvet is not yet 
considered decidedly fashionable, but it begins to be worn. 

Bonnets are still worn large, but there is a good deal of 
variety in their form; and the crawp, though never high, is 
worn much lower by some ladies than by others; a great 
many are ornamented at the top with a small square hand- 
kerchief of the same material, adorned with satin rouleauz, 
and the ends tacked down; these kind of crowns are shaped 
like a man’s hat;. others which are made lower, are of an 
oval form. The brims of some bonnets stand out a good 
deal from the face, and are extremely shallow at the ears; 
others are very deep at the ears, and set close round 
the face; and there are a good many pointed in the Mary 
Stuart style. Thus every lady has an opportunity of suit- 
ing the shape of her head-dress to the contour of her coun- 
tenance. . 

A very novel bonnet, which is calculated to give what 
the French call V’air imposant, is made of white silk plush; 
the brim is large, and very little pointed; the crown is low, 
and. a deep point, which is higher than the crown stands up 
in front, and is partly shaded by plumes of ostrich feathers, 
which cover the whole front of the crown, and droop on the 
left side. . The prevailing colours are—rose-colour, grey, dark 
green, lead-colour, and lavender-colour. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


<< 


POETICAL ESSAY. 


TO PROVE BY ARGUMENT AND EXAMPLE WHETHER THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF WOMEN ON SOCIETY HAS BEEN MOST INJURIOUS 
OR MOST BENEFICIAL TO ITS INTERESTS. 


(Concluded from page 240.) 


eoecee 


Bor let me ask, where woman’s weakness lies, 
‘Where we surpass them? are we ail more wise? 
Which of our talents do they not possess, 
And having, deck it in a lovelier dregs? i 


The Teian bard*, *twixt each o’er-brimming bowl 
Will stammer, “ Prudence—dignity of soul, 
And—and—” but here his catalogue is o'er, 

And the Misogynist can add no more, 

To “endless triflingt,” France’s sapient sage 
Condemns the sex in every coming age. 
Unthinking drivellers! on this very ground 
‘Will woman’s proudest, surest claims be found. 
Prudence! ’tis their's; we learn from them the art, 
‘The genuine prudence of the guileless heart; 
Not their’s the wile—the canning covert plan— 
No! give that honour, if ’tis such, to man. 

If e’er frivolity in them bore sway, 

Twas to the manners of the fleeting day ; 

To education, not the nature’s will, 

‘They owe the error, and they owe it still. 


‘Where then does man so much surpass the fair, 
Or why is he alone creation’s heir? 
Fa 


* Anacreon. + 8t. Lambert. 
ccs 
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Doubtless their minds and habitudes of thought 
Have different ranges, yet, the reason songht, 
From this discrepancy an order flows, 

In this diversity a beauty glows, 

This light and shade but forms a perfect whole, 
These varied tones, the harmony of soul; 

Can there be difference, where the self-same source 
Supplies the stream, tho’ devious be the course? 
Can there be wonder woman equals man, 

Their faults and virtues crowded in one span? 
*Tis half our soul that animates their frame, 

Its shelter lovelier, but its strength the same. 


The cautious foresight which the statesman claims, 

y The laurelled wreath at which the soldier aims, 

May not be their’s, (tho’ that admits of doubt, 

For Sarragosa heard the battle-shout 

Of her who mourned a plighted lover's fall, 

Yet led the combat on the rampart wall, 

Planted the banner of Iberia’s pride 

On heaps of slain, and conquered by its side. 

Corday,® like Brutus, freed a timid world, 

And from his height a blood-stain’d despot hurl'd; 

And Peter’s Catharine framed the cautious deedt 

That crown’d a triumph, and a monarch freed; 

The Natchez Indian bends to female power, 

His chief a woman—honour there—a dower)— 

But their’s the glow of feeling and of mind ; 

‘The sprightly fancy and the wit refin'd; 

The wond’rous knowledge of the human heart 

That traces natare with a magic art, 

Unravels motives and pourtrays the will 

With clear precision and surpassing skill ; 

Draws men and manners “ living as they rise,” 

And shoots the passing folly as it flies; 

That glows in Necker, and o’er Edgeworth’s page 

Spreads all the wit of youth—the truth of age; 

And burns in Baillie’s passion-speaking line, 

Intense, but painful—fervid, yet sublime, 

And their's is eloquence in word, in look, 

Of nobler sort than e’er the forum shook. 





° Charlotte Corday, the assassin of Robespierre. 
+ The treaty of St. Pruth. 
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In them each feature seconds every thought 
With vivid ardour and a grace anbought, 


But judge them less from what, by genius fir’d, 
They give the world than what they have inspir'd. 
For them the Muses first taught man to sing, 

For them the lyre first wore its echoing string, 
Still in their service its most gentle tones 

With grateful love the birth-tike service owns; 
And never poet drank Castalia’s stream 

Who had not sunn’d him in love’s radiant beam. 
Their’s is devotion, pure as angel’s pray’r, 
Their’s open truth that ne’er suspects a snare, 
The virgin bloom of modesty, that meek 

And softly spreads across the blushing cheek, 
The spotless faith, a vow that never broke, 

The sainted sweetness that could never mock, 
The soften’d heart, the friend of all that live, 
Prompt to believe, and easy to forgive, 

‘That grace of life, urbanity, and flow 

Of pleasing converse which men mark and know, 
Yet find they cannot, try it as they will, 

Copy with half a woman’s tact and skill ; 

And their’s is love, as pure as that of Heaven, 
Love! holy gift to man by mercy giv’n! 

Eden itself without thee was unblest, 

Woman appeared, thou then became our guest ; 
When our first father left the blooming bow’r, 
°Twas thou that watch’d him in the perill’d hour, 
The flaming sword of justice passed him by, 
Love was his buckler—love his friend on high! 
The desert wild than Eden grew more fair 

With thou to sooth bim in the hour of care. 

In after time the curse that man had won, 
Love, godlike love! in heaven's eternal son, 
*Raged out and blotted ; and, the penance past, 
Unmingled love creation ruled at last! 

Love through all time a woman’s form hath wore, 
But love shall flourish when. all time is o’er, . 
Immortal gift! to Heaven it then will fly, 

The home of love is in the deep blue sky! 

Yet while on earth th’ etherial spjrit dwells, 
From woman’s bosom flows its soothing spells,— 
That is its fountain, there its secret cells, 


A SI FRIESE 





wa 
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On all alike the sun its glory beams, 

The moon on all its silent beauty streams ; 

“ Just or unjust,” such Heaven's all-wise decree, 

They share its bounty: so ’tis, love, with thee; 

‘Thy power pervades the proudest, humblest breast, 

Rank, wealth, and title, share but with the rest; 

And truest love is often found to grace 

The humble cottage and the peaceful race. 


Impassion’d God! with the young heart thou liv'st. 
Thy fairy beams the purple radiance giv’st 
To youth’s clear morn, to which, in life’s decline, 
We turn to think of! thou art then a mine 
Of boundless wealth, an undecreasing store, 
A gushing fount of pleasure, bubbling o’er! 


But thou, when mellowed by connubial years, 
In form as graceful, but sedate, uprears 
Thy placid brow, as when the God of flame 
You course in madness thro’ the glowing frame. 


Britain, my country! thy peculiar boast, 
More than the cliffs that guard thy rugged coast, 
More than the slaves thy bounteous hand unchain’d, 
More than the laurels that thy sons have gain’d, 
Is of thy matrons; every charm of life 
Is hore concentred in that one word—wife! 


No solar beam with us inflames desire, 
Ortights within the ceaseless, quenchless fire 
Of fever'd jealousy; our wives are free, 
Yet chaste and spotless, as a wife should be; 
And the bright sample of affection rare, 
That Spartan annals blazon with such care, 
In Cleombrutns’ wife, who spurn’d a throne, 
Her husband then an exile and unknown, 
With us would pass without such proud display, 
For love as strong in every breast bears sway; 
And not a wife this sea-girt isle contains, 
But what would gladly break her husband’s chains, 
Howe’er the peril, and, like Lavalette, 
Shew love and courage in one bosom met. 


Here let me pause; my pleasing task is past, 
And to the word my baatling thus I cast. 
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If but ene fair one pay me with a smile, 

In vain I have not burn'd the midnight oil ; 

Or but one scoffer at the seraph race, 

To better feelings in his breast give space, 

And own, with nature, that this world were drear, 
Did not the sunshine of their smiles appear, 
Confess, with Ledyard, that where’er we roam, 

A woman's bosom is compassion’s home ; 

That ’mid the graces of a polish’d life, 

Or the rude contests of barbaric strife, 

Beneath the equator—at the freezing poles, 

In sultry Ind, or where the Niger rolls, 
Woman’s the same peculiar gift of Heaven, 

To man on earth, by his creator given 

To cheer his pilgrimage, and guide his way, 
Like Israel’s beacon, with celestial ray. Juvents. 


LOVE'S OWN TEAR, 


A SONG, BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDE. 


srecee 


Sorrow has the soothing tear 
That weeps her woe away ; 
Joy, a gem divinely clear, 
That blends with rapture’s ray ; 
Fond Sympathy, a softer dew, 
And Pity, pearls as bright, 
When beauty’s floating eyes of blue 
Beam soft in humid light. 


And yet has beauty’s eye a charm 
More exquisite than this, 
When love’s own tear starts wild and warm, 
At passion’s parting kiss. 
CO then its lustre is divine, 
No ray of Heaven clearer, 
It is love’s purest, brightest shrine, 
And earth holds nothing dearer. 
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LINES, 


Anna! why so pale and sad, 
Ever mourning o’er the past ? 
The fairest flower blooms to fade 
Shrinking ‘neath the wintry blast. 


Trast not hope, delusive ever, 
Changing as the fire-fly’s light. 

Even the fondest wishes sever, 
When they seem to shine most bright, 


Life itself’s a troubled stream, 
Faithless as the summer Zephyr, 

Fickle as the April sun-beam, 
Only fleeter every pleasure. 


But there is reserv'd above 
‘A joy for those who truly love. 
June 26th, 1820, Rovce Leon, 


= 
TO E. H. 
To gaze upon thy beauteous form, 
Happy I'll pass the longest day; 


From earliest break of rosy morn, 
Till night tracks out her dusky way. 


There, as the wandering bee that sips 
Honey from sweetly blushing flowers, 

So I the fragrance of thy lips, 

Nor fear the love that treacherous hovers 
Around the goblet fill’d with bliss, 

If I but gain a parting kiss. 


Not Arabia’s spice groves bending 
’Neath the western Zephyrs’ sigh, 
Ever waft a sweeter offering, 

To the radiant summer sky. 
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Yes, Ellen, thou art lovelier far 
‘Than the bright beaming evening star, 
Lovelier than the heaven-ting’d flower 
Droeping down with morning dew, 
Or the gold sea’s fairest bower, 
Deck’d with gems of varied hue, 
Or the Lotus’ modest head, 
Emerging from her ocean bed. 


Camberwell, July 25th, 1820. Cc, P——r. 


ON BEAUTY. 


“Say, what is beauty? doth it dwell 
In sportive dimple’s airy cell? 

‘Or breathes it from those roses red, 
That o’er a cheek of iv’ry spread? 

Or beams it ina starry eye 

Of seraph blue, orebon dye? 

Or glides it with harmonious charm, 
Through fair proportion’s faultless form? 
Say where it dwells, that I may learn, 
If beauty ’tis for which I barn?” 


“Think not, fond youth, the charms you seek 
Belongs alone to roseate cheek, 
Or neck of snow, or eye of light, 
Or form of fair proportion bright; 
Whate’er the form, whate’er the face, 
Which still thy gaze delights to trace, 
Whate’er the speaking eyes that shine, 
With heart and soul reflecting thine, 
There end thy seach ; and learn from me, 
That beauty’s centred there for thee. 
A. M. Porter®. 





* We congratulate ourselves and our readers upon the acquisition of so valu- 
able a correspondent as Miss A. M. Porter, and while we acknowledge it as an 
honour to which we could scarcely have aspired, we indulge a hope, that 
her generous example will ‘induce others of similar tatents to favour ue with 
occasional contributions. 
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. STANZAS.—AvpRessep To Miss Kinepom- 


Tnoveu lowly born of nature's cons, 
And bred in nature’s school, 

Yet, oh! my brain on empire runs, 
And would a Kingdom rule. 


For thee V’ll bear the heat of noon, 
’ For thee, I’ll wander far, 
My soul’s delight—my hop’d-for boon! 
For thee, with all I’ll war. 


Ye regal pow'rs of every clime, 
Legitimate and base, 

If hope would dawn, no martial line 
Should check my conqu’ring pace. 


But hence! pale fear, and freezing doubt! 
My vengeance, rivals, shun; 
In fancy’s eye, both lord and lout, 
Far feom my Kingdom run! . 
Somer’s Town. es W: S—s. 


SS 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epitaph, by H.—Communications of P, Bull—Lines after a Storm, by H— 
Lines, by M.—Lament of the Clyde, by William,—Communications of J. M. 
Lacey,—Sonnet, by R. H.—Charade, by J. N. W. 8.—the Communications of 
Miss M. L. Rede—and Lines to Miss F—, by H. are received, 


The letter of Guy was duly received, hat as we could scarcely suppose he 
was in earnest in the request he made, we did not think any answer necessary. 
We have only omitted B—’s letter because we do not wish to make the Mu- 
seum a mediam for political controversy. We are obliged to him for his 
communications, and shall be happy to hear from him on less pointed subjects. 

“ The Snuff-box” shall appear next month, if possible, 

‘The Lines, by M. and by M. E—a, are not sufficiently good for insertion; 
when the talents of the latter have received a little more cultivation, we shall 
have pleasare in receiving her offerings- 

The Lines, by F. F.C. though very fair for so young an author, are yet 
inadmissible. 

‘We are sorry we cannot oblige “ A Constant Reader” by the insertion of 
his letter: his criticisms, we conceive would be as little interesting to our rea- 
ders as their publication would be handsome to our correspondent. 


bigiized by Goole 
Cc 
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MRS. DAVISON. 


v IS lady has long and justly been a distinguished fa- 

yourite of the public: as Miss Duncan she is probably 
better known to our readers, many of whom will recollect 
with pleasure, the many excellent representations she has 
given them of some of the first characters of the Dramatic 
Muse. 

She was almost from an infant initiated into the profes- 
sion she has chosen, as her parents were both on the stage, 
and were respectable performers in the Dublin, “Liverpool, 
and Newcastle theatres. Her first essay was at the latter 
place, in the character of the Duke of York, which she had 
the honour of playing to Cooke’s Richard, and from this 
time, she occasionally took such parts as were suitable to 
her powers, until having reached the age of thirteen, she 
performed Rosetta, at Dublin, with so much ease and spirit, 
as at once to delight the audience, and to give the fairest 
promise of ensuing excellence. Itis said, that the celebrated 
Miss Farren (now Countess of Derby) who was at Dublin 
at the time, prognosticated the future fame of the young 
débutante, and expressively styled her “the little wonder.” 
Encomiums from such a quarter, aided with the kindest encou- 
ragement to persist in her exertions, naturally excited her 
emulation, and from that moment Miss Duncan sought, by 
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unwearied perseverance and industry, to verify the predictions 
in her favour; how well she has succeeded, the high estima- 
tion in which she has long been held sufficiently proves. 

Her first regular engagement was from the manager of 
the York theatre, who was so well satisfied with her abili- 
ties, that he soon gave her the principal line of business; 
and from her amiable conduct and encreasing excellence, 
she became a general favourite in the whole circuit. She 
next tried her success in Scotland, and to the kind and li- 
beral encouragement which she there received, she may pro- 
bably date her rapid advancement to consideration and fame. 
It was in the summer of 1804, that having played a short 
time at Margate, one of the proprietors of Drury-lane theatre 
witnessed her performance of the Widow Cheerly; struck 
with her superior abilities, he immediately on his return to 
town, made her such proposals as her merits deserved. These 
being accepted, Miss Duncan made her first appearance be- 
fore a London audience as the representative of Lady Teazle, 
and was received with the most flattering demonstrations 
of approval. She performed this part no less than fifteen 
nights, and with encreasing effect and applause. One of 
her best characters is Juliana, in the favourite comedy of 
“The Honey Moon;” her excellent delineation of this part 
contributed in no small degree to the success of the piece, 
while at the same time it completely established her own 
reputation, Atthe latter end of the year 1815, she married 
Mr. Davison; when ill-health for a considerable period pre- 
vented her from pursuing her arduous profession. . She has 
since occasionally resumed her labours, and has at all times 
supported her well-earned fame; her last performance was 
for the benefit of the late Mr. Rae’s family, on which oc- 
casion she humanely offered her assistance, and was received 
by the public with that pleasure and respect which her abi- 
lities so justly command. In person, Mrs. Davison is above 
the common size, and is remarkably well formed; her features 
are handsome, her countenance is very expressive, and her 
whole appearance at once graceful and dignified. 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE, 


ercccee 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 


‘Tue party having seated themselves, and apparently resumed 
the conversation which had seemed to interest them so much, 
he now approached, and joined in the lively dispute which the 
Duchess, supported by her ladyship, was holding against 
Agnes, who, however, was evidently less animated than for- 
merly; the difference of*her manner at once struck him, 
and as he watched the passing changes of her countenance, 
and listened to her soft replies, which he fancied were ut- 
tered in a tone indicative of suppressed feeling, the idea 
again recurred to him, that if she were not absolutely ac- 
quainted with the extent of his attachment, she at least suse 
pected its existence, and he fixed upon her a scrutinizing 
look to ascertain, if possible, the truth ; but the calmness of her 
ingenuous face destroyed the impression, and believing it 
utterly impossible that one so gentle could have such com- 
plete control over her emotions, and receive her rival, know- 
ing her to be such, in the way she had done, he banished 
every fear from his mind. Lady Desmond, however, found her 
situation insupportable, ‘“ Lead me to my carriage,” she whis- 
pered; in an alarm, he instantly obeyed, and, regardless of her 
motion to forbid him, sprang in after her. She now gave 
way to a most passionate flood of tears, nor could all his 
caresses or entreaties, in the slightest degree, sooth her. 

Upon her reaching home, he supported her to her own 
dressing-room, and extending her almost insensible form on 
a.sofa, he placed himself beside her; by every tender epithet 
he conjured her to compose herself, but fora long time con- 
vulsive sobs only issued from her bosom, and she appeared 
totally unmindful of all he urged. The sight of her distress 
wrung his heart with the bitterest feelings of remorse, and 
in an agony little inferior to her own, he knelt by her side, 
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and entreated her at least to speak to him, and not drive 
him utterly to distraction. “ Oh! Georgiana,” he exclaimed, 
““what am I to conclude from these emotions? have I be- 
come hateful to you? can it be? Do you, will you, curse me 
as your destroyer?” “I have destroyed myself,” she hastily 
replied; ‘“‘my own weakness has been my destruction. We 
have been equally guilty, then wherefore should I hate you! 
my fate and my affections are irrevocably sealed; but, ob! 
De Courcy, not all thy fatal love, no, nor years of penitence 
and sorrow, can obliterate the remembrance of this night’s 
saffering from my mind. Degraded in my own eyes, the 
admiration of others has sounded like mockery in my ears; 
shrinking from the presence of her whose friendship I 
might so short a time since have proudly claimed, I have 
read only condemnation in her looks, I have seen only con- 
tempt in her smiles. Oh! Jovely, injured being,” she passion- 
ately added, “thou art, indeed, revenged! never can your 
agonies at the knowledge of this dreadful secret, should 
it ever reach your ears, equal mine, or resemble in the 
slightest degree what now I endure!” “In mercy forbear,” 
cried De Courcy, “your words are daggers to my heart, 
and fill me with apprehensions which distract me; relieve my 
fears then, I beseech you, and say that you atill love me, that 
you will still be mine.” “ And can you,” she exclaimed with 
an hysteric laugh, “can you desire so worthless a gift?” then 
bursting again into tears, she threw herself convulsively on 
his bosom, and almost inarticulately continued, “ yes, lost, 
wretched; degraded as I am, thine for ever!” “Not if Hell 
itself can separate thee!” exclaimed a voice of thunder. With 
a ioud shriek the unhappy Georgiana started up, but in- 
stantly sunk back into the arms of De Courcy, who, himself 
horror-struck at the sight, beheld before him, almost mad 
with .passion, the injured Desmond! 

“ Fiend !” cried he, tearing the inanimate form from him, 
and almost throwing her on the couch, “ touch her not, or, 
by every power of vengeance! I will immolate thee!—Away!” 
still more furiously he continued, “blast not my sight any 
longer by that hateful presence, thou monster of perfidy and 
ingratitude!” Humbled, conscience-struck, De Courcy trem- 
bled before the man whom he had so basely abused; but to 
leave the wretched partner of his guilt in this situation, and 
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with Sir William in his ‘present enraged state, was beyond 
his power.” “For mercy’s sake,” he cried—‘ You: talk of 
mercy !” ejaculated Sir William, “ you, craelest of murderers! 
dare you talk of mercy? but fear not for her, sir, if that be 
your meaning; though you have been villain enough to de- 
stroy the purity of her mind, I am not villain enough to in- 
jure her degraded frame; but away!” he again peremptorily 
exclaimed, “as you would spare me the commission of a crime 
at which my heart yet recoils.” 

De Courcy obeyed, and casting one look of agony on the 
senseless form before him, he rushed into the street in a 
state of mind which precluded all power of judging what 
course he ought to pursue; and it was not till he had 
reached the house of Lady Crawford that he was conscious 
whither his steps had led him. It was now near midnight, 
and the party had all retired to their apartments; rushing 
hastily up stairs, therefore, he suddenly appeared before the 
startled Agnes, who was pensively waiting his return in her 
own room. The wildness and distraction of his manner at 
once appalled her senses, and held her transfixed to the 
spot, but seeing him sink exhausted into a seat, she sprang 
to his assistance, and received his head on ber bosom. The 
drops of anguisbed alarm fell on his. forehead, while she 
pressed his lips again and again to her’s, and besought him, 
by every tender epithet, to answer her. anxious enquiries. 
At first he was insensible of his position, but at Jength re- 
covering his recollection, he started up, and disengaging him- 
self franticly from her arms, he exclaimed, in a tone which 
almost froze her blood, “ Agnes, forbear! { am unworthy of both 
you and your love, and neither deserve nor desire your pity. 
1 came but to take one more view of you ere I leave you 
for ever.” “ And is the blow at length fallen!” cried Agnes, 
in a burst of anguish: “ the last misery then is not spared, a 
wife’s bosom can no longer be the receptacle of a husband’s 
guilt. Oh! must he be held up as a mark of public scorn, 
must——” “Agnes!” cried De Courcy, interrupting her, 
«‘ what do you mean? Were you acquainted with my base- 
mess? Answer me, I conjure you.” ‘Since then you thus 
ask me,” she replied, ‘* I will not deny the fact,—I was; but 
think not that I acquired my knowledge in any manner 
slerogatory to the character of a wife. Oh! De Courcy, I 
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never doubted you, and even if I had, I should never have 
sought a confirmation of my fears; but your manner when 
you last reterned from this hated place told me all was not 
right, for the eye of affection is not easily deceived, nor, if 
it were, is the heart; the sigh breathed on the breast of es- 
tranged love is at once susceptible that it has lost its home, 
and returns to the fond but disappointed bosom converted 
into the pang of anguish. I observed you with solicitude, 
but at first without the slightest suspicion of the real cause, 
till your feverish rest alarmed me, and, in an agony of fear, 
I watched by your side, when at length you breathed so 
often, and in such a tone, the name of—Georgiana, that the 
bliss of ignorance could be mine no longer, and your misery 
and my own were only too clearly revealed to me.” ‘And 
you have concealed this wretchedness for months,” cried 
De Courcy, “ and you have redoubled your love and atten- 
tion with a view, no doubt, to win me back to virtue. It 
was for this then that you left home, for this that you have 
been charming all eyes but your abandoned husband’s. Wretch, 
wretch that Iam, to abuse such goodness! Oh! why did you 
not rather Joad me with reproaches as [ deserved?” “I must 
have forgoften my own duty, De Courcy,” replied Agnes, 
“had I used reproaches to you for the violation of your's; 
but neither conscience nor policy would have authorised one 
resentful speech, and mine was a sorrow that was not to be 
relieved in such a manner. I had but one source of com- 
fort, and there I could freely unburthen my heart; and I 
found to pray for my husband’s reformation was far sweeter 
than to upbraid him.” “But why, Agnes, did you not rea- 
son with me? Your arguments would at least have availed, 
and probably have saved me from destruction.” “Believe it 
not,” she returned, “ arguments would but have roused your 
resentment, wounded your pride, and made your wife appear 
as an inquisitor and a judge. Oh! De Courcy, I felt that if 
you resisted my silent endeavours to reclaim you, if my actions 
were not a sufficient reproach, if the exertion of the talents 
you once so highly prized, could not succeed, I had no other 
resource left than to’mourn over you in secret, and to pray 
for your return to virtue.” ‘“O! matchless, injured being!” 
exclaimed De Courcy, throwing himself on his knees before 
her, “ wilt thou, can’st thou forgive me? speak, my Agnes, if 
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I may still call thee so, wilt thou pardon thy guilty hus- 
band?” “Oh! not to me, De Courcy, not to thy wife, I be- 
seech thee, kneel. No, rather,” she cried, sinking by his 
side, “let us together implore that Almighty Being whom 
you have so grievously offended, te pardon you; my forgive- 
ness you have most freely; the heart that loves like mine 
has no room for resentment.” “Hear then at least,” said 
he, ‘the confession of my weakness, for I will now con- 
ceal nothing from you.” ‘No, De Courcy,” she firmly re- 
turned, “I have neither a right to demand nor a wish to 
hear it, for what gratification can a wife receive in the re- 
cital of her husband’s errors? Inthe one sad truth that you 
have trangressed, I know enough; if you related extenuating 
circumstances to me, I could not answer for this feeble heart, 
which, deceived by love for its possessor, might induce me 
tolose the just abhorrence of sin which my Maker demands; 
while in listening to aceounts of aggravated guilt, my indig- 
nation might be raised, and I might forget the duty whitch 
my husband claims.” ‘ But, alas!” said he, mournfully, 
“there is yet a dreadful offence which you must become ac- 
quainted with, since you also and my boys are implicated 
in its consequences. Agnes, I have doubly deceived you; 
Tuin—irretrievable ruin must now overwhelm us. Sir Wil- 
liam—damages—and I have nothing on the earth left—all is 
sacrificed at the gaming-table.” A film overspread the eyes 
of the wretched Agnes, and she sunk fainting into his arms; 
bat recévering herself with strong effort, “I did not look for 
this; our babes—oh! De Courcy,” she exclaimed, bursting 
into tears, “ could not they restrain you!—but I mean not 
to reproach you,” and suppressing her emotion, she seated 
herself by his side, “ then now tell me all.” “ Agnes!” said 
he, “I early in life contracted a love of play, and I have 
pursued it in riper years against all my resolutions, till 
having involved myself beyond all power of extricating my- 
self with honour, I have thrown myself into the power of a set 
of men who live by such infatuated wretches as myself. The 
instant, therefore, that this affair becomes known, they will 
undoubtedly endeavour to secure my person, unless I can 
make good my escape before it is suspected; while the 
consequences of my conduct must iu every other respect 
entail ruin upon us all, for assuredly Sir William will seek 
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the only redress allowed him. I must, therefore, fly, but whi- 
ther I know not, Oh! how have I dashed the cup of -hap- 
piness from my lips, and trampled upon every blessing! 
Even goodness like your’s, cannot, I am convinced, forgive 
such a complication of injuries; you must execrate me.” 
“De Courcy,” faintly murmured the unfortunate Agnes, 
“talk not in this manner, rather let us consider what steps 
must be taken for your safety. If danger menace you, fly 
instantly, go to the coast, and I will remit you faithful ac- 
counts of what passes here; our brothers are both in town, 
and with them I shall, in the mean time, be secure; hasten 
then away, and add not a misery to my heart, which you 
can yet prevent.” — After some little hesitation, De Courcy 
agreed to the proposal, and ordering his servant to procure: 
him a chaise, he prepared for his immediate departure. ‘I 
must take one look at my children,” said he. They lay fast 
asleep in each other’s arms; the bright blush of health glowed 
en their cheeks, and the smile of contentment rested on their 
lips. He gazed on them in agony till at length his full heart 
found relief in tears, ‘‘ Oh! blessed state of innocence!” he 
exclaimed, “oh! happy unconsciousness! the scalding tears 
of your wretched father disturb you not, and peace is your’s, 
because the bitter inheritance of sin is yet unknown. Oh! 
let not the libertine rejoice, nor the gamester exult in his 
success, once let his bosom be assailed like mine, and he 
will acknowledge that the lot of the veriest wretch on earth 
is bliss to his; nor yet let the sceptic doubt of the existence 
or the vengeance of a God, in these torments he may read 
conviction, in these agonies he may indeed sce ‘ there is no 
peace for the wicked.’ Farewell, my babes, farewell, my Agnes! 
“I deserve it all, but my punishment is more than I can 
*bear!” He tore himself from her embrace, and with the 
utmost precipitation fled from her+presence, and threw him- 
self into his carriage. The grey morn was just dawning, 
Agnes caught one more look at him, but it was only for a 
mument, and as the sudden start of the horses, and the sound 
of the rapid motion of the wheels assailed her, she staggered 
to the bed, and insensibility for a time relieved her from her 
sorrows, 
(To be continued, ) 
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THE SNUFF-BOX. 


Tose who have taken the trouble to investigate the private 
characters of men will find, that even the most idle among 
them pursues some little favorism which keeps his mind in 
a state of pleasing activity, and serves to dissipate those ad- 
verse changes in life of which he is too frequently regard- 
less. Some are constantly dallying with a favourite pointer, 
others are comparing and exaggerating the excellencies of 
a mistress in rosy sonnets, while many preserve a delightful 
and unceasing anticipation of the publication of some new 
political slander, which may have been long advertised in 
the morning papers: nor are our ladies without their billet- 
doux, novellettes, card-racks, and sofa-tables; nay, while your 
templar is dreaming of his chesnat-horse and the newest 
races, I am no less busy with my humble snuff-box, which I 
never fail to carry in my waistooast pocket, It was given me 
by a French connoisseur in the Louvre at Paris, who but 
for this trifle would never have had the honour of my ac- 
quaintance; I have taken his hint, and find, notwithstand- 
ing the dirty work attached to it, my snufi-box as usefal 
as the weather-glass. 

To enumerate the different modes of salutation among the 
ancients would be tedious; the monarchs of the east were 
wont to lower or present their sceptres as tokens of amity 
and congratulation; but the border chieftains of our own 
country considered the harmony of Rhenish incomplete if un- 
accompanied by the horn of snuff, which was passed convi- 
vially among them, and in the present age, if my warmest 
enemy refused my social pinch, I should regard it as a 
mark of the grossest foppery; it is on this account, that I 
always accept the offers of other’s, and am never remiss in 
politely tendering my own, for this. reciprocal exchange of 
snuff, has often introduced me to the mest facetious of com- 
panions, 

When I open my box in St, James’s, I am never at a 
loss for the politics of yesterday; and many a worthy alder- 
man by a taste, bon a-propos, has twisted the buttons from 
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my coat upon ’Change, while his dinner was cooling in Lom- 
bard-street. My snuff has introduced me to some eminent 
judges of pictures, books, and auctions, or let me into the 
secrets or private scandal of half the town; this trifling ma- 
chine has also conducted me to a numerous round of plea- 
sant winter conversations, and the insensibility of ennui I 
invariably dispatch through the help of the talisman, though 
the parties are utter strangers to me. If ata loss at the the- 
atre for the opinion of a critic whom I suspect to be more pro- 
found than myself, I have only to present my snuff-box, and 
by a notable rap on the lid, Mr. informs me of more 
intrigues and dissipations in the female world, than their 
ladyship’s chamberlains themselves are suffered to whisper at 
home. It is to this that I ascribe one half of the intimacy 
with my present agreeable associates: I am now instructed 
by a very learned mathematician, while a Mr. B—— enter- 
tains me with the high delight‘he evinces in some of his im- 
portant discoveries in steam. I have likewise been recently 
answered on some enquiries relative to the green-bag plot, 
but as I shall not enlarge this essay with any party dis- 
cussions, that subject shall be postponed; in short, this little 
agent has procured me a reception into a valuable, genial, 
and literary circle of friends, and the judicious exercise of 
eacreasing a cheerful and politic connexion, is a truth which 
others beside snuff-takers must be ready to affirm. ‘ 
From what bas been essayed, we may consider orthodoxly 
the probability that the most distant but important events 
emanate frem the slightest circumstances ; yet how little do 
we value our own interests and pursuits in life, even as far 
as relates only to morality? there are many things that fally 
deserve our consideration, which yet, from their ambiguous 
appearance, we too often regard as mere passing atoms. 
‘Were we more watchful, more mindfal, and more desirable 
of tranquillity, how much misery might be avoided by at- 
tention to numerous virtues, which we esteem trifles; for 
though the Creator has been munificent indeed in offering so 
many proofs of his divine power to the contemplation of the 
naturalist and the philosopher, yet these are essentials which 
ought to interest all mankind, as touching reotitude of con- 
duct, aad personal benefit, It should be remembered that the 
business of an hour may help us to misfortunes that years 
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cannot retrieve, or constitate @ happiness for other genera- 
tions to enjoy: a little spark may overwhelm us with irre- 
parable losses—or distroy fabrics which ambition had raised 
to roll its name to other ages: and as the sole and lasting — 
joy of poor Bassanio was concealed in the trembling casket 
of the excellent and lovely Portia, so the fate of many a pre- 
carious change in this great world is, believe me, locked up 
in a snuff-box. 


October 17th, 1820, J. 8. D. 


EMPEROR FRANCIS H. 


One arm of the Danube separates the city of Vienna from 
a large suburb called Leopold-stadt. A thaw inundated this 
suburb, and the ice carried away the bridge of communica- 
tion of the capital, The population of Leopold-stadt began 
to be in the greatest distress for want of provisions, A num- 
ber of boats were collected and loaded with bread; but no 
one felt hardy enough to risk the passage, which was ren- 
dered extremely dangerous by large bodies of ice. Francis 
the Second, who was then emperor, stood at the water’s edge ; 
he begged, exhorted, threatened, and promised the highest 
recompenses, but all in vain; whilst qn the other shore, his 
subjects famishing with hunger, stretched forth their hands 
and supplicated relief, The monarch’s sensibility at length 
got the better of his prudence; he leaped singly into a boat 
loaded with bread, and applied himself to the oars, exclaim- 
ing, “ Never shall it be said that I saw those perish without 
an effort to save them, who would risk their all for me.” 
The example of the sovereign, sudden as electricity, inflamed 
the spectators, who threw themselves in crowds into the 
Dboats. They encountered the sea successfully, and gained 
the suburb just when their intrepid monarch, with a tear 
of pity in his eye, held out the bread which, at the risk of his 
life, he had conveyed across. 

a 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BENEDICT; 


A TALE FOR MARRIED MEN. 





(Continued from page 201.) 


CHAP IV. 





ELpeRToN called upon me a few days afterwards, and re- 
minded me of my promise to accompany him to the house 
of his fair relative, a promise which I reluctantly agreed to 
perform. On our way thither, he, with an air of embarrass- 
ment, informed me that the lady he was about to visit had 
been for some weeks his wife; perceiving my astonishment, 
he added, “I meant to have kept this a secret even from 
you, for I did not wish you to turn the tables against me 
after my former protestations, but’ knowing how fastidious you 
are, and that the least show of familiarity between us would 
alarm your sensitive delicacy, I think it the best way to 
have no concealment with you, though, for a family reason, 
I do not wish it to be publicly known at present. I am, 
however, anxious to secure the acquaintance of Mrs. Single- 
ton, and I make no doubt of your seconding my views when 
you know more of my Marian.” 

We had by this time reached the house, where the ladies 
were waiting tea in an elegantly furnished drawing-room; 
they received us with every appearance of pleasure, and I 
now satisfied my curiosity by taking an accurate survey of 
their persons. Mrs. Elderton was a fine shewy woman evi« 
dently past the meridian of life, but still what might be termed 
highly attractive; her person was set off to the best advan- 
tage, and her manner, though somewhat bordering upon coarse- 
ness, was sufficiently elegant to shew that she had mixed 
with good company. Her niece, apparently about six-and- 
twenty, was remarkably handsome; her features were regular 
and expressive, her complexion brilliant, and her form sym- 
metry itself; and I felt secret astonishment that Elderton 
should have chosen the aunt in preference to the niece, ex- 
cept, as I suspected might be the case, the balance of for- 
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tune preponderated in favour of the former. The conversa- 
tion during tea was animated on all sides; Caroline was fall 
of anecdote and repartee, while her aunt smiled at- her: sal- 
lies, and declared she had scarcely ever seen her in such 
spirits before, When the repast was ended, she at the sug- 
gestion of Elderton, sat down to a piano-forte, and: played 
some favourite airs, with more taste than executien, but ac- 
companied by a voice exquisitely fine and melodious. After 
an hour or two agreeably passed, we had recourse to cards, 
and I lost my money with the best grace imaginable, for I 
certainly suffered my attention to stray, and had no cause to 
complain of my partner’s want of skill in the game, ‘I re- 
sisted all their pressing entreaties to stay to supper, and returned 
home at an early hour. 

I informed Letitia how I had spent the evening, and ex- 
pressed my wish that she would take an early opportunity of 
calling on Mrs. Elderton, to which she gave a ready assent; 
and an intimacy was thus formed of. which neither could at 
that time foresee the consequences. The frequent opportu- 
nities I had now of observing: Caroline, led me insensibly 
to draw a comparison between her and Letitia, not greatly 
in favour of the latter: there was a calm, retiring diffidence 
in the deportment of my wife, which, when contrasted with 
the arch vivacity and: never-failing readiness of wit which 
distinguished Caroline, could not but appear to border upon 
insipidity. 

“Upon my word,” said Elderton to me one day, ina jo- 
cose way, “you seem quite an altered man lately; I thought 
you such a humdrum sort of creature that I was almost 
afraid to introduce you to my two rattles; but I find that 
though your heart is locked up in an impregnable cabinet, 
you can find eyes and ears, aye and a tongue too, npom some 
occasions.” “Certainly,” said I, in the same-tune, “I am 
not such a churl as to shut my eyes upon beauty, or deny 
the existence of talent in others, though I have a wife en- 
titled to my most perfect esteem and admiration.” “That is 

--well spoken, and honestly too,” rejoined Elderton ; “ but re- 
collect, Caroline is young and susceptible, you. mustnot be too 
lavish of your gallant effusions.” “Surely,” retarned I-with 
more gravity, ‘“‘ Miss Belmont has too much good sense to 
place any stress on the common-place civilities of a married 
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never was calculated for the drudgery of trade; I am still 
young, and have the world before me, I will take my share 
of what remains in our hands, and set off for America, and 
if you are wise, you will do the sante.” “ You talk like a 
madman,” cried I, ‘“‘ would you abandon your wife?” ‘“ My 
wife!” he repeated, with a boisterous laugh,“ why were you 
such a ‘flat as to believe I was really married?” ‘“ Undoubt- 
edly,” I replied, in accents of amazement; ‘you surely have 
not imposed upon me ‘so grossly as to introduce a woman 
to my Letitia under your name, who had no claim to that 
title?” “I admire your tender concern for Mrs. Singleton,” 
he returned sneeringly, “‘ bat there is no oceasion to carry on 
the farce with me. Marian has borne other men’s names 
before mine, and if you did not see through the flimsy veil of 
modesty worn by those ladies, I must ascribe it to your 
having wilfally shut your eyes.” ‘This may be a pleasant 
joke to you, Mr. Elderton,” said I, “but to me it is a more 
serious affair; am..I to believe, that you have deliberately 
plunged me into guilt and ruin?” “ You may believe just 
what you please,” returned he with a contemptuous sneer; 
“if your morality is so severely shocked, I am very sorry, 
but it is now too late to-retract, I expected to find the happy 
Benedict proof: against temptation,—that you were not so, 
was not my fault.” 

- Shocked at his depravity, and irritated by his sneers, I 
quitted him abruptly, and retired to ruminate on my misfor- 
tunes in private, and to consult with Wilmot what course it 
would be most advisable to pursue. Convinced that I had 
been the dupe of Elderton and his licentious associates, all 
my admiration of Caroline was changed to disgust; yet.4o 
break with her incautiously would be, I considered, a dan- 
gerous expedient, as she would no doubt wreak her ven- 
geance by disclosing to my wife, what I should be able to 
keep entirely from her knowledge; but in this hope I was 
also. cruelly mistaken. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE 


ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 


(Continued from page 145.) 





My master passed. the evening téte-a-téte with his lady, 
and never, perhaps, had he experienced such felicity as ho 
felt while drawing from her the only secret.of her innocent 
heart; need I-say, that this secret was her affection for him- 
self, and her fear that it would never be returned. “ Banish 
those fears, my Honoria,” cried he, while he strained her to 
his heart, “from this moment, you, and you alone reign so- 
vereign here! The proof I have this day received of your 
tenderness shall act as a talisman to keep those affections 
you prize invariably your own.” 

I can answer for the sincerity with which he made this 
promise; but I know not how far he kept it, for he parted: 
with me on the following day to a vender of early flowers, 
who gave me the next moment to a young man of fashion 
whose life does not afford a single incident worth relating. 
I had been but a few hours in his possession, when he was 
aecosted in Bond-street by an old friend with an abrupt 
request for the loan of five pounds, My master pulled me 
out of his pocket, and vowing that he had not a single far- 
thing more about him, (which was, in fact, the truth, for he 
had just lost a handful of Bank-notes at billiards), he asked 
if I would be of any use. The other hastily seized me, ob- 
serving, that I was better than nothing. “Good bye, dear 
George,” cried he; “put me in mind of this next time I see 
you, or ten to one, if you don’t, I shall forget it,” and tarn- 
ing short on his heel, he set off with avery rapid pace to- 
wards Hammersmith. Z 

The moment I came into the posgession of this young man, 
whose name was Wilford, I discovered that his mind was . 
distracted between contending passions; he was on the point 
of becoming a father, an event which, as he fondly loved his 
wife, would have been in itself interesting to him, but which 
was rendered doubly so by the circumstances I am about 
to relate. : 

He was the only son of a man of good fortune, but of very. 

£e3 
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whimsical notions, who among other singularities, prided 
himself upon living on a very small part of his fortune; this did 
not proceed from avarice, forhe distributed the rest of his in- 
come in acts of private charity; but he laid itdown as a rule 
that every man could live upon a little, and that it was his duty 
to do so, in order to assist his fellow-creatures with the 
surplus of his wealth. He would calculate to a farthing what 
every: thing ought to: cost, and, perhaps, inthe whole: course 
of his:life, he- never expended an unnecessary shilling upon 
his:own .comforts. 

With all his frugality, however, he bestowed upon his son, 
whe.was a boyiof very quick parts, an expensive and bril- 
liant education; but he was rather proud : than fond: of a 
child, whose disposition was, in some. respects, the very: re- 
verse of his‘own. Lively, inconsiderate, and profuse, Albert 
Wilford was.an utter foe to calculation, and before he was 
fifteen, his father saw enough to convince him that what- 
ever fortane he might bequeath to Albert, it would be 
speedily dissipated. 

This circumstance gave rise to- much serious reflectéon in 
the mind. of the old: gentloman; he had always lived upen 
less than. a fifth of his income, and it appeared to him that 
suck an allowance would be quite: sufficient for his son. He 
quite forgot to calculate on the probability of Albert’s mar- 
rying and having: children, but a sensible and good-natured 
friend, to. whom he mentioned the disposition he intended 
to.make of his fortune, represented so strongly to. him the- 
injustice of bequeathing. to charitable purposes the money 
which. Albert's offspring ought to inherit, that he contented 
himself. with ‘restricting his son to the possession of one-fifth 
of-his income till after he had children born in':wedlock; 
he:was then to enjoy-the whole of the income during -his 
life, and: the property was to be divided -into- equal shares 
among them at his death.‘ 

Albert was still a minor when his father died; he married 
soon after he. beeame of age, and as his wife had a small for- 
tune, they launched out into fashionable life, and lived in 
style while they had either money or credit. Mrs. Wilford 
was amiable and good-tempered, but not much more prone 
to reflection than her husband, consequently poverty stared 
them in the face before either had even thought of her ap- 
proach; and Atbert found himself assailed by the clamoars 
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of: tradespeople, and their threats to clap an execution in ‘the 
house just at the time when his Sophia’s situation required 
the :greatest indulgence, and the most perfect quietude. 

Though thoughtless, Wilford was by no means unprin- 
cipled; he regretted his folly for the sake of his creditors, 
but he thought of it with horror when he reflected upon the 
misery into which it might plunge his wife. How to.secure 
her from -a shock, which, in her situation, might be fatal, 
was his first thought; he hastened to remove her from the 
house which he no longer dared to call his own, to a lodging: 
where he hoped to:be able to keep: the worst from her at 
least till her accouchement was over. 

The demands upon him were of such a harrassing. nature, 
that he was driven nearly to distraction.. I shall not enumerate 
the miserable expedients by which he. endeavoured to ward 
off actual want, suffice it to:say, that the last resource— 
the kindness of friends, had failed, and, in a fit of despe- 
ration, he resolved to apply to- his father’s executor, Mr. 
Gripeall, an old attorney, who was noted for being one of: 
the most sordid and wary members of his profession, It 
was to meet the lawyer that he directed his pace so ra- 
pidly towards home as soon as he got hold of. me, for it 
was near the time that Gripeall had appointed.to be with him. 

“T am very glad you are come, sir,” cried ‘the servant 
who opened the door; “ my mistress is in strong labour, and 
the doctor has been here for some time.” —~ 

“Too much agitated to speak, he turned hastily into a 
little parlour, which the lawyer was pacing with a thought- 
ful step; his long, lank figure, seemed to: acquire additional 
height from the air of affronted consequence with which he 
drew himself up on seeing my master. 

He drew out his watch with a very pompous air, and be- 
gan to complain bitterly of Wilford’s want of punctuality, 
observing, that it was just eight minutes, fifteen seconds, 
past the time of appointment, and if they. did not settle their 
business very expeditiously, he should not reach Berkeley- 
square in time to dine with Lord Lackacre, to whom. he 
had- been engaged for more than a fortnight. 

“¢¥ am very sorry for it, my dear sir,” cried Wilford, try. 
ing to disguise his feelings under -an ‘assumed air of gaiety, 
“ and the more so, because I can’t offer you a dinner, um 
less, indeed, you can dine upon caudle. 
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“Dine upon caudle!” repeated the lawyer, with an air of 
surprise, 

“ Yes, really,” cried Wilford, “ for upon my soul, I don’t 
believe there is any thing else in the house. Look ye, Mr. 
Gripeall, my situation is at this moment as bad as it can 
be; I have neither money nor credit, and’ my wife is about 
to become a mother; I cannot procure for her even those 
comforts, which, in her sitaation, are absolutely necessary, 
without you will come to my assistance. I know that you 
derive considerable advantage from the property of my late 
father lying in your hands, and as a short time will pro- 
bably make it mine, I am sure you would not wish that 
in the interim I should starve. Will you then, my good sir, 
advance what may be necessary to extricate me from——” 

» “Who, me, sir! me, Mr. Wilford,” cried the lawyer, inter- 
rupting him with an air of angry amazement; “ and so it 
is for this that you have given me the trouble of coming all 
the way here, and kept me waiting into the bargain. Pray, 
sir, do you remember the contents of your father’s will?” 

. “Yes, and a confounded unreasonable old fellow he was, 
to make such -a will,” cried Wilford, impetuously but re- 
collecting himself, he added in a softer tone, “never mind 
the will now, my dear Mr. Gripeall, sooner or later, you 
know, the property must be mine.” 

“I know no such thing,” cried the attorney, snappishly, 
“and if you ‘will only attend while I explain the inten- 
tions of the testator, I think I can clearly convince you 
that it is highly probable you will never touch another shil- 
ling of your father’s fortune :” and quite forgetting his en- 
gagement with Lord Lackacre, he poured forth a torrent of 
law jargon, to which my master listened for some time with, 
secret impatience and outward civility, At last, perceiving 
that there was no likelihood of an end to his harangue, and 
that. the drift of it was evidently against the required ad- 
vance, he said, “ But you forget, my dear sir, that this bu- 
siness lies in a nutshell; the whole property must be mine 
when I have children.” 

“Yes,” cried the lawyer, “there’s the thing; when you 
have children, mark that! But pray, what certainty is there 
that you ever will have children? This one that*you expect 
may be still-born, or even if is not, your wife may never. 
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have another. No, no, Mr. Wilford, you will not catch Gre- 
gory Gripeall playing such a fool’s trick, as to lend money 
to a young spendthrift upon such a desperate chance as that. 
Good morning to you.” 

“Stay, cruel man!” cried Wilford, catching him by the 
arm, “TI will do any thing, sign any thing——” 

“T tell you it’s of no use,” said the other, attempting to 
shake him off; “ I can’t in conscience advance one sixpence * 
till you have children.” 

At this moment the door was flung open, and the maid 
servant rushed in, exclaiming, “Joy, joy, sir! Heaven be 
praised, my lady is safely delivered of as fine a boy and 
girl——” 2 

“ What, twins?” exclaimed Wilford, interrupting her, “ twins 
did you say, my dear woman!” 

“« Aye, God bless ’em! twins sure enough, and a fine hear- 
ty pair.” 

“ Huzza!” cried Wilford, clasping his hands in exstacy ; 
Heaven be praised! our distresses are at an end! I say, 
old one, what do you think of the desperate chance now? You'll 
hardly refuse the young spendthrift, eh!” 

“‘] profess,” cried the disconcerted lawyer, “I don’t know 
what to think; this is so strange.” 

“ Strange!” exclaimed Wilford, “say, providential rather, 
it is the hand of Heaven extended to save us from poverty 
and misery.” The conclusion of the sentence faltered upon 
his tongue, and he breathed a silent but a fervent thanks- 
giving to the divine Author of all good. 

Gripeall stood the very image of mortification and disap- 
pointment; his sallow countenance assumed a livid hue, and 
his little ferret eyes twinkled with rage and spite. ‘¢ Well,” 
cried he at last, drawing a long breath, “if it is so——” 

“Nay,” said Wilford, interrupting him, “no ifs, come up 
stairs, and convince yourself.” 

Gripeall sullenly followed him to the chamber of Mrs. 
Wilford, where the sight of the new-born infants put the mat- 
ter out of doubt, and he retired internally cursing the chance 
that had deprived him of the benefit, at least for some years, 
he derived from Wilford’s property, which he had hoped to 
have retained in his hands. 


(To be continued, ) 
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REMORSE; 


A TALE. 
(Continued from page 256.) 





Ir will afford but little extenuation of the guilt of the 
parties to say, that it was on neither side premeditated. 
Sir Arthor had the highest sense of honor, and had hitherto 
considered the seduction of innocence as one of the blackest 
crimes in the catalogue of human transgressions; yet so im- 
perceptibly was he led on by the indulgence of a mistaken 
sentiment, aided by the unhappy facility of communication, 
which the unsuspecting confidence of Devereux afforded, 
that he never, even for a moment, anticipated the conse- 
quence which finally overwhelmed them both with shame and 
remorse. 5 

Emmeline, infatuated as she was, and, perhaps, less sensi- 
ble of the culpability of her conduct in a religious point 
of view, felt nevertheless that she had basely wronged one 
of the best of men. To brave her crime was a task beyond 
her ability; to meet his. reproving eye was equally impossi- 
ble; and it remained only for her to fly with him for whom 
ahe must now abandon all to some remote solitude, where 
her disgrace might be for a time concealed, and where the 
promised tenderness of De Clifford might restore her to some 
degree of self-estimation. Sir Arthur vainly endeavoured to 
combat this resolution; he considered it mean and cowardly 
to evade the just indignation of Devereux, and would wil- 
lingly have taken the whole of the blame upon himself had 
not the tears, the heart-broken entreaties of Emmeline, di- 
verted him from his purpose, and compelled him to yield 
an unwilling consent. Mrs, Devereux, in her eagerness to 
avoid a disclosure so degrading, had also forgotten the claims 
of her helpless babe, and the first time it met her eye all 
the mother filled her heart. “I cannot leave my child, De 
Clifford! I cannot be such an unnatural wretch; it must go 
with us.” “Impossible,” returned Sir Arthur, with evident 
chagrin, “such an arrangement would involve us both in the 
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greatest inconvenience and perplexity; besides it will be 

- only a temporary separation; Devereux will scarcely wish to 

be encumbered with sucha helpless charge, and, when the 
. first burst of indignation has subsided, he will be glad to place 
it under your care.” 

Though De Clifford made this assertion, it was more with 
a view to pacify Emmeline than with a conviction of its 
: probability; but could he dare to tell her, that she had for- 
feited all right to the protection of her child, when she had 
incurred the penalty for him? Impossible! Ever ready to 
believe what she wished, the infatuated Emmeline yielded 
to his persuasions, and accompanied him to Brussels, where 
the tender assiduities of Sir Arthur, and the various scenes 
of pleasure in which he purposely engaged her, soon banished 
from her volatile mind all anxiety concerning Devereux, or 
the opinion of the world. 

The injured husband sought and obtained legal redress; 
his feelings, though poignant, were ever under the controul 
-of his better judgment, and in compassion for her whom he 
-had once loved and cherished, he refrained from calling De 
-Clifford to a personal account. “ She has preferred him,” 
said he, “ may her choice be justified by his future conduct; 
-if, she can be happy under such a degradation, let her; a 
heart so light, so unprincipled, is not worth contending for.” 
But while Devereux thus outwardly affected stoicism, his 
breast was secretly torn with conflicting emotions; his do- 
mestic peace was wrecked, his brightest hopes were de- 
- stroyed, and his proud heart throbbed with convulsive agony, 
:when he pressed his deserted infant to his bosom, as the 
last sad relic of her who should have embellished his home, 
.and repaid his tenderness with gratitude and love; such 
was the flattering prospect which but a few short months be- 
fore had met his eye: now, alas! how changed! Conscious 
rectitude was his only support in thia distressing trial, and 
he resolved, if he could no longer taste happinesss himself, 
to place no obstacle in the way of her, who, though fallen 
as she was, still clung to his heart, and claimed a tear of 
commisseration; for Devereux had too much experience of 
life not to know that the triumph of guilt is bat of short 
duration; and that his own sex are seldom long inclined to 
\pve her whom they have ceased to respect. 
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Intelligence having reached Sir Arthur of Devereux hav- 
ing obtained a divorce, he hesitated not to satisfy the scru- 
ples of Emmeline by making her immediately his wife ; and 
they soon after returned to England, in the expectation that 
the countenance of Sir Arthur’s family, would, in a short 
time, restore Emmeline to her proper station in society. They 
fixed on Sir Arthur's seat at , for their immediate re- 
sidence, where the humble tenantry, far removed: from the 
“metropolis, and unacquainted. with the transactions in high 
life, received the lovely bride with acclamations of joy and 
sincere demonstrations of respect. Consoled and gratified by 
these attentions, Lady De Clifford persuaded herself that she 
was perfectly happy; Sir-Arthur devoted himself wholly to 
her society, and, as their tastes were in many respects con- 
genial, time seldom hung heavily on their hands. The first 
check which their felicity received, was a chilling letter from 
the Dowager Lady De Clifford, in which she stated, that, 
sincerely as she prayed for her son’s happiness, her solici- 
tude for her daughter forbade her sanctioning, by her pre- 
sence, a marriage which she could not approve. Mrs. De- 
vereux had, indeed, claimed her admiration and regard, sen- 
timents, which she regretted to say, she conld not extend 
to the same person as Lady De Clifford. Though the fa- 
shionable world might countenance such a union, it was in- 
consistent with her antiquated notions, and: they mast ex- 
case her, if she declined for herself and danghter all further 
intercourse. : 

Emmeline, with tears of indignant feeling, pronounced hér 
a rigid, unfeeling woman; Sir Arthur paced the room with 
-agitated steps, yet in his mind, he did not arraign the de- 
cision of his mother, for he knew it to be just, and in con- 
formity with the strict principles in which she had been 
educated. 





( Ta be continued. ) 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





LOVERS AND FRIENDS; or, Modern Attachments ; a No- 
vel. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. £1 78. 6d. New- 
man and Co. London. 


Tuts novel will be found generally attractive; it has, how- 
ever, no superior claims either to originality of incident or 
beauty of language; but the events are sufficiently varied to 
keep‘ the attention on the alert, and the style is tolerably 
correct, and, in some instances, lively. The episode of La- 
dy Jacintha Fitzosborne’s marriage is very well managed ; 
and the little sketch of Jonathan Blackburne the miser, is ex- 
tremely spirited, as is likewise the portrait of the young pe- 
dant; indeed, we were so much pleased with this last per- 
sonage, that we regretted we did not see more of him; for 
there is something at once original and ludicrous in his 
character. The remainder of the dramatis persene have no~ 
thing remarkable. The heroine has all the requisite accom- 
plishments, and endures with the most heroine-like patience 
and resignation, a large share of those miseries which .that 
little mischievous tyrant, Cupid, delights to shower upon 
his faithful votaries. Her trials, however, end at last in the 
good old way,—a marriage with the man of her heart. Poetical 
justice is also strictly preserved in the rewards and punish- 
ments distributed to the other characters; and the work 
may, upon the whole, be fairly pronounced unexceptionable 
in a moral point of view. Its greatest fault we think is its 
length, but we believe the generally of readers will not 
quarrel with the author on this score. 


ST. KATHLEEN; or, The Rock of Dunismoyle; a Novel. By 
the Author of Redmond the Rebel. 4 vols. 12mo. £1 2s, 
Newman and Co, London. 


Ir we were obliged to furnish a list of the miseries of 
reviewers, we should certainly give a very conspicuous place 
to the misery of being obliged to read bad novels, for there 
are very few things so irritating to our nerves; in fact, this 
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feeling has latterly become so strong in our minds, that the 
very sight of a half-bound volume (the author’s name un- 
known) lying on our table for inspection is of itself sufficient 
to conjure up a host of blue devils, who cast their spells 
around us with a magic potency that only the counter-charm 
of real genius can break. We felt strong symptoms of this 
malady when we first opened St. Kathleen, which we ex- 
pected, from the title, would prove a romantic love-tale, and 
we experienced, to speak in the Irish fashion, a very agree- 
able sort of a disappointment in reading a story that de- 
veloped in its progress striking and probable incidents, and 
effective and spirited characters. The work is in fact un- 
commonly interesting. We are particularly pleased with the 
heroine; she is gentle without being insipid, and as her 
trials multiply, she rises upon us by the magnanimity with 
which she meets them; the perfect sacrifice that she makes 
of all selfish considerations to save the wretch whom she 
supposes to be her father, excites oar warm commendation. 
The character of this supposed parent, Kenneth Mac Dui, 
is drawn with great spirit; divested as he is of all those 
qualities which bind man to man, there is still a fiend-like 
grandeur about him which we cannot but admire; and, per- 
haps, the single virtue that he possesses, fidelity to his friend, 
or rather, we should say, to his associate, shines the brighter 
from its contrast to the horrible depravity of bis general cha- 
racter. The weak and erring Katharine claims our pity, 
though it is not wholly unmixed with contempt. The in- 
terest which Kingsmorn excites in the outset of the work is 
much weakened by his behaviour when he reappears upon 
the stage; we were not prepared to meet the rebel chief of 
gallant bearing, who, even in the midst of carnage, shewed 
himself alive to honour and remorse, sunk into the cold sel- 
fish man of the world. In one instance, the author loses 
sight of nature and: probability; we allude to Coningsby’s 
agbandonment of his daughter; an offended father might, in 
the first moments of his wrath, turn his child from his door; 
but to deliberate upon the subject, and then discard her 
merely because the husband for whom she had forfeited her 
duty, had imposed upon her credulity, is wholly inconsistent 
with the ‘strong paternal love which Coningsby is described 
fo have felt for Katharine. Femscote is a striking, but not 
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a pleasing, sketch; his causeless misanthropy disgusts us, 
and bis singular death affects us with more horror than 
sympathy. The style is in general good; but we noticed a 
few trifling grammatical errors, which are the more to be 
regretted, as a little attention would have corrected them. 
We must, however, declare that the work is, upon the whole, 
extremely interesting, and infinitely superior to the common 
run of novels. 


A TREATISE on tue ART ofr BREWING, exhibiting the 
London Practice of brewing Porter, Ale, &c. &c. With 
copper-plates. By FReperick Accum. 12mo. 9s. Long- 
man and Co. London. 


Tue name of Mr. Accum is already well known to our 
readers, few of whom, we believe, have escaped a hearty 
fright in perusing his Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and 
Culinary Poisons. To say the truth, he might, had he been 
so inclined, have terrified us into becoming the most abste- 
mious people in the world, so clearly did he demonstrate 
the risk we ran in being poisoned by every article of food 

- and drink which there was a possibility of adulterating. But 
being too compassionate to deprive us all at once of our ac- 
customed luxuries, and even necessaries, he set “our bane 
and antidote before us,’ by furnishing us in the same 
work, a list of adulterations, and the methods of detecting 
them; thus acquiring a double claim to our gratitude. His 
Treatise on the Art of Brewing has added to these claims; 
he gives us a summary account of the art of Brewing, de- 
scribes the various kinds of malt employed in it; the che- 
mical changes which take place during the conversion of 
barley into malt, and the best methods of obtaining the desired 
products. At the same time, he explains, in a simple and 
satisfactory manner, how entirely the general operations of 
the art are founded upon the principles of chemistry. Thus 
far the work is curious and instructive to those who under- 
stand any thing of that pleasing science; but we have a 
stronger motive for recommending it to the attention of our 
readers, and that is the benefit they may derive from the 
instructions which Mr. Accum has subjoined for brewing 
small quantities of malt. These instructions are accompa- 
nied with a plate which exhibits a portable brewing machine, 
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Private families may thus supply themselves with genuine 
and wholesome beer at much less rate than they can pur- 
chase it. There is a curious historical sketch of the art of 
brewing beer prefixed to the work, from which we have ex- 
tracted the following account of the origin of porter. 

* * e * ° * ° * . 





“ Prior to the year 1722, the malt liquors in general use 
were—ale, beer, and twopenny ; and it was customary for the 
drinkers of malt liquor to call for a pint or a tankard of 
half-and-half, i. e. half of ale and half of beer; half of ale and 
half of twopenny; or half of beer and half of twopenny. In 
course of time, it also became the practice to call for a pint 
or tankard of three threads, meaning a third of ale, beer, and 
twopenny, and thus the publican had the trouble to go to 
three casks, and turn three cocks, for a pint of liquor. To 
avoid this trouble and waste, a brewer of the name of Har- 
wood, conceiving the idea of making a liquor which should 
partake of the united flavours of ale, beer, and twopenny. He 
did so, and succeeded, calling it entire, or entire butt beer, 
meaning that it was drawn entirely from one cask or butt, 
and being a hearty nourishing liquor, it was very suitable for 
porters and other working people. Hence it obtained its 
name of porter.” 

The following passage shews us, that our forefathers even 
in the remotest ages were no strangers to ale and beer. 

* * * * * * * * * 


“Tacitus informs us, that beer was known in very re- 
mote ages among the Northern nations, and that this liquor 
was the favourite drink of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as 
it had been of their ancestors, the Germans. Before their 
conversion to Christianity, they believed, that drinking large 
and frequent draughts of fermented malt liquors was one of 
the chief felicities which these heroes enjoyed whe were ad- 
mitted into the halls of Odin. 

“ After the introduction of agriculture into this country, 
malt liquors were substituted for mead, and became the most 
general drink of all the ancient Britons; both ale and beer 
are mentioned in the laws of Ina, King of Wessex. 

Among the different kinds of drink provided for a royal 
banquet in the reign of Edward the Confessor, ale is parti- 
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oularly specified. In Scotland and Wales they had at that 
time two kinds of ale, called common-ale, and aromatic-ale, 
both of which were considered as articles of great luxury 
among the Welsh. Wine, it appears, was then unknown even 
to the King of Wales. “ot 

“ Buchan, in his history of Scotland, mentions the use. of 
malt liquor at a very early period, and calls it Vinum ex 


Srugibus corruptis.” 
A TREATISE on tue ART or making WINE Frow NA- 


TIVE FRUITS. By Freperick Accum. 12mo. 3s. Long- 
man and Co. London. 


- THe great expense of foreign wine, not to mention the 
chance of its being adulterated, renders the acquaintance of 
the art of making wholesome wine from fruits of native growth 
an object of consideration and importance to family com- 
fort; this work, therefore, will be a valuable addition to 
the libraries of such of our fair readers as still pride them- 
selves on their knowledge of domestic management, while 
those who may wish to acquire this information, will find 
it contains very clear and concise instructions for manufac- 
turing all the different sorts of home-made wines. Mr. Ac- 
cum has enumerated the various kinds of native fruits most 
capable of being converted into wines, has rectified some 
prevalent errors in the manufacture of them, and given di- 
rections how to prepare them without brandy; the addition 
of which, in fact, tends to render wine sour, instead of pre- 
serving it, and consequently unwholesome, as well as much 
more expensive than when made according to his directions. 
We subjoin a short extract from an interesting, though slight 
historical sketch of the art of making. wine, with which the 
work commences. 
* © *# © © # #8 # #8 « 

“The Asiatics first learned the art of cultivating the vine 
from the Egyptians; the Grecians from the Asiatics, and the’ 
Romans from the Greeks. The earliest authors not only at- 
test that they were acquainted with the art of making wine, 
but they had some very correct ideas in regard’ to the dif- 
ferent qualities and the various ways of preparing it. The 
heathen deities, we are told, delighted in nectar and am- 
brosia. i 

F£3 
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“The earliest historians who have furnished us with any 
positive facts respecting the making of wine, leave as no 
reason to doubt that the Greeks had made considerable pro- 
gress in the art of preparing and preserving them. They 
distinguished wines into two kinds, according as they were 
produced from the juice which flowed from the grapes spon- 
taneously before they were trod upon; or from the juice ex- 
pressed by treading them. 

“Homer distinguished wine by the name of a divine be- 
verage. In his time, various sorts of wines were well known, 
and, by the praises which he bestows on them, he seems, 
as Horace observes, to have often experienced their exhi- 
lirating effects; his heroes were animated by it in their coun- 
¢ils and in the field. Nestor was not more remarkable for 
his length of years than for bis large draughts of wine. 

“Plato, who strictly restrains the use of wine, and se- 
verely censures an excess, says, that nothing more valaa- 
ble or excellent than wine was ever granted by God to 
mankind. Pilato, Zschylus, and Solomon, ascribe to it the 
property of strengthening the understanding. But no writer 
has better described the real properties of wine than the ee- 
lebrated Galen, who assigns to each sort its peculiar uses, 
amd describes the difference they acquire by age, culture, 
and climate.” 


Mrs. WILtiaMs, author of The Sammary Method of Read- 
ing, &c. &c. will publish at Christmas, ConvERSATIONS ON 
Enciish GRAMMAR, in a series of familiar dialogues between 
a mother and her daughter. 


Dr. Mavor has corrected through the press the tenth edition 
ef his Eton Latin Grammar, with Explanatory Notes. 


Mr. Robertson, of Surry-House Academy, Kennington, will, 
in a few days, republish his Geographical Exercise Book. 


Osservations, shewing the National and Domestic Evils 
resulting from too low Wages; with Hints respecting the 
means likely to render the working classes better satisfied, 
more loyal, contented, and happy; to which is annexed, a 
Copy of the Act of Parliament passed upon the subject of 
‘Wages, July 24th, 1820, and the Speeches of the Members 
of the House of Commons thereon. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1820. 





We closed our last account with Mr. Brougham’s declaration 
that he could not proceed farther in Her Majesty’s defence, 
from the impossibility of procuring the necessary witnesses, 
Mr, Denman than summed up the evidence for the defence 
in the most clear, eloquent, and convincing manner. He 
was followed in a style of equal ability by Dr. Lushington, 
and we will venture to say, that no unprejudiced person could 
listen without conviction to the sound comments and just 
reasoning of both these learned gentlemen. The Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General were then heard in reply. To 
do these gentlemen justice, they certainly had hard work to 
sustain any thing like a case; however they dashed with great 
intrepidity through thick and thin, and exerted considerable 
ingenuity in distorting the facts brought forward by Her 
Majesty’s witnesses, in order to bolster up the false and in- 
famous charges which those, witnesses had so satisfactorily 
refuted. 

A debate then took place whether the Bill should be read 
asecond time; many of the lords opposed it partly in the con- 
viction that the Queen was the victim of conspiracy, and 
partly on account of the measure itsclf being equally odious, 
impolitic, and unconstitutional. Our limits will not allow us 
to particularize the many distinguished noblemen who exerted 
themselves in Her Majesty’s behalf; but we cannot avoid 
mentioning that the venerable and patriotic Lord Erskine 
spoke until he fainted. In spite, however, of the strong oppo- 
sition within the house, and the decidedly-expressed opinion 
of the nation, Ministers carried their point by a majority of 
28, It was very generally understood that, after the second 
reading, the Bill would be in some sort modified; it had 
been said by Lord Liverpool, that the King did not wish to. 
avail himself of the Divorce clause, and it was believed that 
would be expunged; it soon appeared, however, that Mi- 
nisters were determined to retain it. Several of the lords, 
among whom were four of the Bishops, were against this clause, 
and on the third reading, Ministers had only a majority of 9, 
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Her Majesty had entered a protest against the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and at the moment that the third reading was 
carried, Lord Dacre rose to present a petition from Her 
Majesty, praying to be heard by counsel against the passing 
of the Bill. Lord Liverpool instantly said, that it was his 
intention, in consequence of the state of public feeling, as 
well as of the opinions of their Lordships being so nearly 
balanced, which was evinced by the smallness of the majority, 
to withdraw the Bill. He therefore moved that the question, 
that this Bill do pass, be read on this day six months. This 
motion was carried immediately nemine contradicenti, and al- 
most by acclamation, and the House directly adjourned till the 
23d of November. 

We should vainly try to do justice to the joy with which 
this news was received bythe public. Her Majesty, who had 
been waiting the result of the proceedings at the House of 
Lords, returned immediately on their termination to Ham- 
mersmith. Her carriage was preceded by a number of gen- 
tlemen on horseback, announcing to the inhabitants of Knights- 
bridge, Kensington, and Hammersmith, that “THE BILL 

’ WAS WITHDRAWN.” It is impossible to describe the 
eathusiasm with which the news was heard. A multitade 
of respectable persons greeted Her Majesty with acclamations 
of joy, which evidently proceeded from their hearts; cries of 
“ Long live the Queen!—God bless your Majesty !—God_ pre- 
serve your Majesty from your enemies!” every where rent the 
air. Wherever we turned, all was joy and triumph. Peo- 
ple were seen; congratulating each other upon the fate of the 
Bill, as if it had been an object of individual interest, and 
so in truth it was; for every Englishman felt, that in the 
blow aimed at the injured sufferer, the liberties of the coun- 
try were attacked. 

It was on Friday, the 10th of November, a day which will” 
be ever memorable in our annals, that the Bill was with- 
drawn, and on that night, the next, and the following Mon- 
day, the most general and brilliant illuminations took place, 
not only in the metropolis, but every where else in its vici- 
nity. Several beautiful transparencies, descriptive of Her 
Majesty’s triumph over her enemies were exhibited in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, particularly in the City, which, al- 
ways active in Her Majesty’s cause, was illuminated with 
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peculiar brilliancy. The Mansion-House presented a mag- 
nificent spectacle ; the houses of several tradesmen and of pri- 
vate persons also were decorated with appropriate emblems; 
but the most interesting and novel part of this beautiful sight 
was the illumination of the ships in the Pool, visible from Lon- 
don-bridge. Every vessel, as far as the eye could reach, 
was lighted not only at the mast-head, but at the bows, and 
in various other parts. Parties of Horse-guards paraded the 
Streets in. different parts of the metropolis, but the Lord 
Mayor used his privilege to prevent their entrance into the 
City, by closing the gates against them. Their presence was, 
indeed, unnecessary, for the demeanour of the people was 
uniformly peaceable and orderly in the highest degree. -& 
few, but a very few, persons were taken into the custody of 
peace-officers in different parts of the town; but we never 
recollect any instance of public rejoicing in which so little 
tendency to riot was manifested. The mob, however, exer- 
cised their usual privilege of breaking the windows of those 
who did not chuse to illaminate; the ministerial newspaper 
offices, and the houses of some of the lords who voted for 
the Bill, suffered severely. Bonfires were kindled in different 
parts of the town, and the effigies of the Italian witnesses 
were burnt with much ceremony. We must not forget to 
observe, that, in the morning of each day, the bells rang 
a merry peal, and we find by accounts which have since 
been received from the country, that the inhabitants af every 
part of the kingdom testified their joy in a similar manner as 
the tidings reached them. 

‘We must now go back a little, in order to mention that 
as soon as Her Majesty’s defence was closed, Prince Leo- 
pold paid his dutiful respects:to her to offer his congratula- 
tions on the refutation which she had given to: the foul charges 
brought against her; the interview between Her Majesty and 
the Prince was exceedingly affecting. The Duke of Sussex 
also visited her for the same purpose, with considerable 
numbers of the nobility and gentry, and their ladies alsq 
waited upon Her Majesty to evince their loyal satisfaction 
at ber having so completely frustrated the foul conspiracy 
against her honour. The Queen received the congratulations 
of these noble persons with her accustomed grace and dignity, 

Soon after the proceedings were closed, Her Majesty ap- 
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plied to Lord Liverpool for a Royal residence, and a suita- 
ble provision. Lord Liverpool has, at the command of His 
Majesty, refused to assign any of the palaces for Her Ma- 
jesty’s accommodation. He farther states, that until Par- 
liament meets for the dispatch of business, Her Majesty will 
receive the allowance which has hitherto been granted to her, 
and that it will then be for Parliament to determine the 
amount of her private provision. Her Majesty on receiving 
this reply, immediately repeated her demand in still stronger 
terms. 

A number of Addresses from different towns were pre- 
seated to the Queen on the 13th of November. In her gra- 
cious answers to these Addresses, Her Majesty has expressed 
her intention to throw the veil of oblivion over all that has 
passed. 

A very numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of St. Giles in the Fields, and of St. George, Blooms- 
bury, was held in Freemasons’ Hall, on the 17th November, 
for the purpose of voting an Address to Her Majesty on 
the abandonment of the proceedings against her, and also 
to petition His Majesty to dismiss his Ministers. Lord John 
Ruasel was in the chair. The resolutions proposing the con- 
gtatalatory Address to Her Majesty, were received with re- 
peated eheers, and carried unanimously; as was also an Ad- 
dress-to His Majesty, praying most earnestly xnd_ respect- 
fully for:a change of men and measures, and beseeching 
His Majesty to be graciously pleased to banish his present 
evil counsellors from his presence and councils for ever. A 
meeting of the Ward of Cripplegate Within, also took place 
en the same day, for the purpose of addressing the Queen 
eu the fate of the Bill, and to petition the Commons to im- 
peach Ministers; and on the 16th, the householder inhabitants 
of the parish of Shoreditch met, to vote an Address of con- 
gratulation to Her Majesty, and an Address to His Majesty 
for the dismissal of Ministers. Similar Addresses, it is said, 
will be speedily presented from every part of-the kingdom. 

Her Majesty attended Divine Service at Hammersmith 
Church, on Sunday the 19th, for the purpose of receiving 
the Sacrament. The church, and every avenue leading to it, 
were crowded to the greatest excess. Her Majesty was re- 
ceived by the assembled multitude with the most enthusi- 
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astic testimonies of attachment and devotion; she was evi- 
dently much affected by this cordial expression of public 
feeling. Her deportment during the whole of Divine Ser- 
vice, and particularly in receiving the Sacrament, proved how 
deeply her heart was impressed with gratitude to Him whose 
ALL-POWERFUL ARM has been outstretched for her deliverance, 

Mr, Alderman Wood received on the 20th, two letters; one 
from a gentleman with fifty guineas towards a subscription 
for building a palace for the Queen; the other from a lady, 
with one hundred guineas, for the same purpose. 

23d November. Both Houses of Paliament met, and were 
prorogned till the 23d of January next. As Her Majesty: had 
been apprized that a prorogation would take place, she had 
given regular notice of her intention to send down a mes- 
sage to the House of Commons, but as soon as Mr. Den- 
man rose to read it, the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod en- - 
tered to summon the Commons to the House of Lords. Se- 
veral members manifested the strongest indignation at this 
interruption, and a scene took place which has no parallel 
in our history: the Speaker proceeded down the body of the 
House, closely followed by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Vansittart, 
and a few of the ministerial members, amid loud cries of 
“‘ Shame! shame!” The Speaker did not return to announce 
that a prorogation had taken place, nor was there any speech 
from His Majesty. Six months ago, the endeavours of Par- 
liament to alleviate the national distress were interrupted 
by ‘the infamous Bill, which the powerful voice of the peo- 
ple has consigned to the fate it merited; at its dismissal, 
the nation anxiously looked forward to a renewal of the pub- 
lic business; but no; for the sake of thwarting, perhaps, in 
the end, injuring the interests of the Queen, Ministers deter- 
mine that those of the nation must be sacrificed. England, 
sinking under the evils which a long course of mal-admi- 
nistration has brought:upon her, claims in vain the atten- 
tion of her legislators; they are prevented from meeting to 
discharge their duty, because Ministers know that one part 
of that duty is to make a provision for their Queen! But 
this last effort of expiring malice will be vain; the restora- 
tion of Her Majesty’s rights may be delayed, but it cannot 
eventually be refused. -She is for the present out of the reach 
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man.” .‘‘ Aye, but,” said Elderton, “‘ married men do a 
:plaguy deal of mischief, because a female susceptible and 
. inexperienced is less upon her guard with them.” ‘‘ You need 
-not be apprehensive upon my account,” said I; “ much asT 
-admire beauty and talent, I should be as easily disgusted 
‘by the slightest indication of licentiousness.” ‘ I have 
heard many men make those fine moral speeches,” replied 
- Elderton, “ yet always found them as ready to fall into temp- 
tation as others.” I know not why 1 felt confused by the 
‘remark, yet it is certain, my cheek glowed. as he spoke— 
at that time I believed it the glow of virtuous indignation. 
. Caroline had contrived so far to ingratiate herself with my 
‘wife, that she sometimes remained for weeks our visitor, and 
as the indisposition occasioned by her approaching confine- 
. ment prevented her going much abroad, I was thrown more 
* frequently into the society of Mrs, Elderton and her niece, 
. who always contrived to enlist me in their society; upon 
several occasions, I found Caroline pensive and abstracted ; she 
. invariably turned the conversation upon my wife, and sought 
to draw from me a confidential disclosure of my sentiments. 
- “ Does Mrs. Singleton never express any uneasiness at your 
, frequent absence?” she enquired one day, fixing her eyes 
upon me, with earnestness that surprised me. ‘‘ No, certainly 
: not; why should she?” “Nay, how should I know; I only 
, think were I in her case, I should most sensibly feel the 
privation of your society; indeed, I often think you must 
. make a sacrifice of your inclination to politeness when you 
; attend us- so frequently.” ‘That is as much as to say,” 
-I retorted, “that you consider the trifling attentions which 
: my friendship for Elderton induces me to bestow upon the 
members of his family as obstrusive, troublesome, or, per- 
- haps, improper.” ‘“ You wrong me,” replied Caroline, with 
1a sigh, “Were you a single man, such attentions would 
: afford me both pride and pleasare—but now, though neither 
considered obtrusive nor troublesome, I cannot deny that 
- they are productive of painful emotions ;—but pardon me, 
- 1 have unguardedly expressed myself in a manner which 
+ may surprise you; but you know I am too apt to.give way 
to the impulse of momentary feelings.” ‘‘ And why should 
+ you not?” I returned warmly ; “while those feelings are con- 
sistent with the finer sensibilities of nature, I find no cause 
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for your: concealing sentiments which can in no way im-- 
pair the-delicacy of your mind or the purity of your principles.” 
As I spoke, I fixed my eyes upon her, and to my inexpres-: 
sible astonishment, read inher expressive features a tacit - 
acknowledgement that I had greatly erred in the conclusion. 
I had drawn. Confounded at a discovery wholly unexpected,- 
my agitation was extreme; she read my thoughts, and burst. 
into tears. “I find I have said too much,” said she, catching: 
my arm, as I was turning from her, “I have forfeited your. 
esteem for ever! Wretched girl! my aunt predicted this, but. 
foolishly presumptuous, I laughed at her caution.” . Her dis-: 
tress now amounted to agony, and I felt so much moved by 
her evident distress, that I had recourse to the most. tender 
blandishments to sooth and reassure her. But.1 must not 
dwell on the hateful subject; suffice it, with the utmost ab- 
horrence of vice, I became vicious—with the purest inten- 
tions, I suffered my senses to be led astray;.my honour, 
was compromised, my peace of mind wrecked, my moral. 
reputation irretrievably lost. Fain would I draw a veil over. 
this most disgraceful epoch of my life, but truth demands 
the avowal. With. mingled shame and horror, I am in jus- 
tice bound to acknowledge that, at a time when nature called 
upon me to blend the tenderness of a husband with the 
pride and exultation of a parent, the fascination of a syren 
drew me aside from the performance of the most sacred du- 
ties to involve me in guilt and subsequent misery. Nor was 
this all—led on step by step to scenes of dissipation and 
extravagance, I paused not till awakened to a sense of my 
danger by the representations of Wilmot, to whom ‘the ma- 
nagement of our business had been lately almost entirely 
committed, from him I learnt with dismay that-we were on 
the. brink of ruin, occasioned chiefly by the enormous ex- 
pences of Elderton, and aided by my culpable inattention. 
Burning with shame and indignation, [ endeavoured to re- 
monstrate with Elderton, and point out the necessity of re- 
trenchment; but he only laughed at my representation, and 
insultingly replied, that it was my own fault, that he left 
the management of the books entirely to me, and that I 
ought to have kept a sharper eye upon Wilmot, who, he 
had shrewd suspicions, would turn out an egregious rogue. 
“ As for myself,” he added, “it will affect me but little; I 
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never doubted you, and even if I had, I should never have 
sought a confirmation of my fears; but your manner when 
you last retarned from this hated place told me all was not 
right, for the eye of affection is not easily deceived, nor, if 
it were, is the heart; the sigh breathed on the breast of es- 
tranged love is at once susceptible that it has lost its home, 
and returns to the fond but disappointed bosom converted 
into the pang of anguish. I observed you with solicitude, 
but at first without the slightest suspicion of the real cause, 
till your feverish rest alarmed me, and, in an agony of fear, 
I watched by your side, when at length you breathed so 
often, and in such a tone, the name of—Georgiana, that the 
bliss of ignorance could be mine no longer, and your misery 
and my own were only too clearly revealed to me.” “And 
you have concealed this wretchedness for months,” cried 
De Courcy, “ and you have redoubled your love and atten- 
tion with a view, no doubt, to win me back to virtue. It 
was for this then that you left home, for this that you have 
been charming all eyes but your abandoned husband’s. Wretch, 
wretch that I am, to abuse such goodness! Oh! why did you 
not rather load me with reproaches as [ deserved?” “I must 
have forgoften my own duty, De Courcy,” replied Agnes, 
“had I used reproaches to you for the violation of your’s; 
but neither conscience nor policy would have authorised one 
resentful speech, and mine was a sorrow that was not to be 
relieved in such a manner. I had but one source of com- 
fort, and there I could freely unburthen my heart; and I 
found to pray for my husband’s reformation was far sweeter 
than to upbraid him.” “But why, Agnes, did you not rea- 
son with me? Your arguments would at least have availed, 
and probably have saved me from destruction.” “Believe it 
not,” she returned, “ arguments would but have roused your 
resentment, wounded your pride, and made your wife appear 
as an inquisitor and a judge. Oh! De Courcy, I felt that if 
you resisted my silent endeavours to reclaim you, if m y actions 
were not a sufficient reproach, if the exertion of the talents 
you once so highly prized. could not succeed, I had no other 
resource left than to'mourn over you in secret, and to pray 
for your retarn to virtue.” ‘O! matchless, injured being!” 
exclaimed De Courcy, throwing himself on his knees before 
her, “wilt thou, can’st thou forgive me? speak, my Agnes, if 
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I may still call thee so, wilt thou pardon thy guilty hus- 
band?” “Oh! not to me, De Courcy, not to thy wife, I be- 
seech thee, kneel. No, rather,” she cried, sinking by his 
side, “let us together implore that Almighty Being whom 
you have so grievously offended, to pardon you; my forgive- 
hess you have most freely; the heart that loves like mine 
has no room for resentment.” ‘Hear then at least,” said 
he, ‘the confession of my weakness, for I will now con- 
ceal nothing from you.” ‘No, De Courcy,” she firmly re- 
turned, “I have neither a right to demand nor a wish to 
hear it, for what gratification can a wife receive in the re- 
cital of her husband’s errors? Inthe one sad truth that you 
have trangressed, I know enough; if you related extenuating 
circumstances to me, I could not answer for this feeble heart, 
which, deceived by love for its possessor, might induce me 
tolose the just abhorrence of sin which my Maker demands; 
while in listening to aceounts of aggravated guilt, my indig- 
nation might be raised, and I might forget the duty whtch 
my husband claims.” ‘But, alas!” said he, mournfully, 
“there is yet a dreadful offence which you must become ac- 
quainted with, since you also and my boys are implicated 
in its consequences. Agnes, I have doubly deceived you; 
ruin—irretrievable ruin must now overwhelm us. Sir Wil- 
liam—damages—and I have nothing on the earth left—all is 
sacrificed at the gaming-table.” A film overspread the eyes 
of the wretched Agnes, and she sunk fainting into his arms; 
but recévering herself with strong effort, “I did not look for 
this; our babes—oh! De Courcy,” she exclaimed, bursting 
into tears, “could not they restrain you!—but I mean not 
to reproach you,” and suppressing her emotion, she seated 
herself by his side, “ then now tell me all.” ‘ Agnes!” said 
he, “I early in life contracted a love of play, and I have 
pursued it in riper years against all my resolutions, till 
having involved myself beyond all power of extricating my- 
self with honour, I have thrown myself into the power of a set 
of men who live by such infatuated wretches as myself. The 
instant, therefore, that this affair becomes known, they will 
undoubtedly endeavour to secure my person, unless I can 
make good my escape before it is suspected; while the 
consequences of my conduct must in every other respect 
entail ruin upon us all, for assuredly Sir William will seek 
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Anna! why so pale and sad, 
Ever mourning o’er the past? 
The fairest flower blooms to fade 
Shrinking ‘neath the wintry blast. 


Trast not hope, delusive ever, 
Changing as the fire-fly’s light. 

Een the fondest wishes sever, 
When they seem to shine most bright, 


Life itself’s a troubled stream, 
Faithless as the summer Zephyr, 

Fickle as the April sun-beam, 
Only fleeter every pleasure. 


Bat there is reserv'd above 
A joy for those who truly love. 
June 26th, 1820. Roveg Leon. 


———s, 
TO E. H. 
To gaze upon thy beauteous form, 
Happy I'll pass the longest day; 


From earliest break of rosy morn, 
Till night tracks out her dusky way. 


There, as the wandering bee that sips 
Honey from sweetly blushing flowers, 

So I the fragrance of thy lips, 

Nor fear the love that treacherous hovers 
Around the goblet fill’d with bliss, 

If I but gain a parting kiss. 


Not Arabia’s spice groves bending 
*Neath the western Zephyrs’ sigh, 
Ever waft a sweeter offering, 

To the radiant summer sky. 
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Yes, Ellen, thou art lovelier far 
Than the bright beaming evening star, 
Lovelier than the heaven-ting’d flower 
Droeping down with morning dew, 
Or the gold sea’s fairest bower, 
Deck’d with gems of varied hue, 
Or the Lotus’ modest head, 
Emerging from her ocean bed. 


Camberwell, July 25th, 1820. Cc. P——r. 


| 


ON BEAUTY. 


“ Say, what is beauty? doth it dwell 
In sportive dimple’s airy cell? 

Or breathes it from those roses red, 
That o’er a cheek of ivry spread? 

Or beams it ina starry eye 

Of seraph blue, or ebon dye? 

Or glides it with harmonious charm, 
Through fair proportion’s faultless form? 
Say where it dwells, that I may learn, 
If beauty ’tis for which I burn?” 


“Think not, fond youth, the charms you seek 
Belongs alone to roseate cheek, 
Or neck of snow, or eye of light, 
. Or form of fair proportion bright ; 
Whate’er the form, whate’er the face, 
Which still thy gaze delights to trace, 
‘Whate’er the speaking eyes that shine, 
With heart and soul reflecting thine, 
There end thy seach ; and learn from me, 
That beauty’s centred there for thee. 
A.M. Porrer*. 





© We congratulate ourselves and our readers upon the acquisition of so valu- 
able a correspondent as Miss A. M. Porter, and while we acknowledge it as an 
honour to which we could scarcely have aspired, we indalge a hope, that 
her generous example will ‘indace others of similar tatents to favour us with 
occasional contributions. 
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STANZAS.—Appressep To Miss Kincpom. 


Tnoveu lowly born of nature's sons, 
And bred in natare’s school, 

Yet, oh! my brain on empire runs, 
And would a Kingdom rule. 


For thee V'll bear the heat of noon, 
"For thee, I'll wander far, 
My sonl’s delight—my hop’d-for boon ! 
For thee, with all I'll war. 


Ye regal pow'rs of every clime, 
Legitimate and base, 

If hope would dawn, no martial line 
Should check my conqu’ring pace. 


Bat hence! pale fear, and freezing doubt! 
My vengeance, rivals, shun; 
- In fancy’s eye, both lord and lout, 
Far from my Kingdom run! ; 
Somer’s Town. ’ W. S—s. 
fp ________ 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epitaph, by H.—Communications of P. Bull—Lines after a Storm, by H— 
Lines, by M.—Lament of the Clyde, by William,—Communications of J. M. 
Lacey,—Sonnet, by R. H.—Charade, by J. N. W. 8.—the Communications of 
Miss M. L, Rede—and Lines to Miss F—, by H. are received, 


The letter of Guy was duly received, hut as we could scarcely suppose he 
was in earnest in the request he made, we did not think any answer necessary. 
‘We have only omitted B—’s letter because we do not wish to make the Ma- 
seum a mediam for political controversy, We are obliged to him for his 
communications, and shall be happy to hear from him on less pointed subjects. 

“ ‘The Seuff-box” shall appear next month, if possible, 

‘The Lines, by M. and by M. E—s, are not safficiently good for insertion; 
when the talents of the Jatter have received alittle more cultivation, we shall 
have pleasure in receiving her offerings- 

The Lines, by F. F. C. though very fair for so young an author, are yet 
inadmissible. 

‘We are sorry we cannot oblige “ A Constant Reader” by the insertion of 
his letter: his criticisms, we conceive would be as little interesting to oar rea- 
ders as their publication would be handsome to our correspondent. 
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MRS. DAVISON. 


Y IS lady has long and justly been a distinguished fa- 

yourite of the public: as Miss Duncan she is probably 
better known to our readers, many of whom will recollect 
with pleasure, the many excellent representations she has 
given them of some of the first characters of the Dramatic 
Muse. 

She was almost from an infant initiated into the profes- 
sion she has chosen, as her parents were both on the stage, 
and were respectable performers in the Dublin, ‘Liverpool, 
and Newcastle theatres. Her first essay was at the latter 
place, in the character of the Duke of York, which she had 
the honour of playing to Cooke’s Richard, and from this 
time, she occasionally took such parts as were suitable to 
her powers, until having reached the age of thirteen, she 
performed Rosetta, at Dublin, with so much ease and spirit, 
as at once to delight the audience, and to give the fairest 
promise of ensuing excellence. Itis said, that the celebrated 
Miss Farren (now Countess of Derby) who was at Dublin 
at the time, prognosticated the future fame of the young 
débutante, and expressively styled her “the little wonder.” 
Encomiums from such a quarter, aided with the kindest encou- 
ragement to persist in her exertions, naturally excited her 
emulation, and from that moment Miss Duncan sought, by 
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unwearied perseverance and industry, to verify the predictions 
in her favour; how well she has succeeded, the high estima- 
tion in which she has long been held sufficiently proves. 

Her first regular engagement was from the manager of 
the York theatre, who was so well satisfied with her abili- 
ties, that he soon gave her the principal line of business; 
and from her amiable conduct and encreasing excellence, 
she became a general favourite in the whole circuit. She 
next tried her success in Scotland, and to the kind and li- 
beral encouragement which she there received, she may pro- 
bably date her rapid advancement to consideration and fame. 
It was in the summer of 1804, that having played a short 
time at Margate, one of the proprictors of Drury-lane theatre 
witnessed her performance of the Widow Cheerly; struck 
with her superior abilities, he immediately on his return to 
town, made her such proposals as her merits deserved. These 
being accepted, Miss Duncan made her first appearance be- 
fore a London audience as the representative of Lady Teazle, 
and was received with the most flattering demonstrations 
of approval. She performed this part no less than fifteen 
nights, and with encreasing effect and applause. One of 
her best characters is Juliana, in the favourite comedy of 
“The Honey Moon;” her excellent delineation of this part 
contributed in no small degree to the success of the piece, 
while at the same time it completely established her own 
reputation. Atthe latter end of the year 1815, she married 
Mr. Davison; when ill-health for a considerable period pre- 
vented her from pursuing her arduous profession. She has 
since occasionally resumed her labours, and has at all times 
supported her well-earned fame; her last performance was 
for the benefit of the late Mr. Rae’s family, on which oc- 
casion she humanely offered her assistance, and was received 
by the public with that pleasure and respect which her abi- 
lities so justly command. In person, Mrs. Davison is above 
the common size, and is remarkably well formed; her features 
are handsome, her countenance is very expressive, and her 
whole appearance at once graceful and dignified. — 
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MARRIAGE, 
A TALE, 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 


‘Tue party having seated themselves, and apparently resumed 
the conversation which had seemed to interest them so much, 
he now approached, and joined in the lively dispute which the 
Duchess, supported by her ladyship, was holding against 
Agnes, who, however, was evidently less animated than for- 
merly; the difference of*her manner at once struck him, 
and as he watched the passing changes of her countenance, 
and listened to her soft replies, which he fancied were ut- 
tered in a tone indicative of suppressed feeling, the idea 
again recurred to him, that if she were not absolutely ac- 
quainted with the extent of his attachment, she at least sus- 
pected its existence, and he fixed upon her a scrutinizing 
look to ascertain, if possible, the truth; but the calmness of her 
ingenuous face destroyed the impression, and believing it 
utterly impossible that one so gentle could have such com- 
plete control over her emotions, and receive her rival, know- 
ing her to be such, in the way she had done, he banished 
every fear from his mind. Lady Desmond, however, found her 
situation insupportable. ‘ Lead me to my carriage,” she whis- 
pered; in an alarm, he instantly obeyed, and, regardless of her 
motion to forbid him, sprang in after her. She now gave 
way to a most passionate flood of tears, nor could all his 
caresses or entreaties, in the slightest degree, sooth her. 

Upon her reaching home, he supported her to her own 
dressing-room, and extending her almost insensible form on 
a. sofa, he placed himself beside her; by every tender epithet 
he conjured her to compose herself, but fora long time con- 
vulsive sobs only issued from her bosom, and ‘she appeared 
totally unmindful of all he urged. The sight of her distress 
wrung his heart with the bitterest feelings of remorse, and 
in an agony little inferior to her own, he knelt by her side, 
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and entreated her at least to speak to him, and not drive 
him utterly to distraction. “Oh! Georgiana,” he exclaimed, 
“what am I to conclude from these emotions? have I be- 
come hateful to you? can it be? Do you, will you, curse me 
as your destroyer?” “TI have destroyed myself,” she hastily 
replied; “my own weakness has been my destruction. We 
have been equally guilty, then wherefore should I hate you! 
my fate and my affections are irrevocably sealed; but, oh! 
De Courcy, not all thy fatal love, no, nor years of penitence 
and sorrow, can obliterate the remembrance of this night’s 
suffering from my mind. Degraded in my own eyes, the 
admiration of others has sounded like mockery in my ears; 
shrinking from the presence of her whose friendship I 
might so short a time since have proudly claimed, I have 
read only condemnation in her books, I have seen only con- 
tempt in her smiles. Oh! lovely, injured being,” she passion- 
ately added, “thou art, indeed, revenged! never can your 
agonies at the knowledge of this dreadful secret, should 
it ever reach your ears, equal mine, or resemble in the 
slightest degree what now I endure!” “In mercy forbear,” 
cried De Courcy, “your words are daggers to my heart, 
and fill me with apprehensions which distract me; relieve my 
fears then, I beseech you, and say that you still love me, that 
you will still be mine.” “And can you,” she exclaimed with 
an hysteric laugh, “ can you desire so worthless a gift?” then 
bursting again into tears, she threw herself convulsively on 
his bosom, and almost inarticulately continued, “yes, lost, 
wretched, degraded as I am, thine for ever!” “Not if Hell 
itself can separate thee!” exclaimed a voice of thunder. With 
a ioud shriek the unhappy Georgiana started up, but in- 
stantly sunk back into the arms of De Courcy, who, himself 
horror-struck at the sight, beheld before him, almost mad 
with .passion, the injured Desmond! 

“Fiend !” cried he, tearing the inanimate form from him, 
and almost throwing her on the couch, “ touch her not, or, 
by every power of vengeance! I will immolate thee !—Away!” 
still more furiously he continued, “blast not my sight any 
longer by that hateful presence, thou monster of perfidy and 
ingratitude!” Humbled, conscience-struck, De Courcy trem- 
bled before the man whom he had so basely abused; but to 
leave the wretched partner of his guilt in this situation, and 
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with Sir William in his present enraged state, was beyond 
his power.” “ For mercy’s sake,” he cried—‘< You. talk of 
mercy !” ejaculated Sir William, ‘“ you, cruelest of murderers! 
dare you talk of mercy? but fear not for her, sir, if that be 
your meaning; though you have been villain enough to de- 
stroy the purity of her mind, I am not villain enough to in- 
jure her degraded frame; but away!” he again peremptorily 
exclaimed, “as you would spare me the commission of a crime 
at which my heart yet recoils.” 

De Courcy obeyed, and casting one look of agony on the 
senseless form before him, he rushed into the street in a 
state of mind which precluded all power of judging what 
course he ought to pursue; and it was not till he had 
reached the house of Lady Crawford that he was conscious 
whither his steps had led him. . It was now near midnight, 
and the party had all retired to their apartments; rushing 
hastily up stairs, therefore, he suddenly appeared before the 
startled Agnes, who was pensively waiting his return in her 
own room. The wildness and distraction of his manner at 
once appalled her senses, and held her transfixed to the 
spot, but seeing him sink exhausted into a seat, she sprang 
to his assistance, and received his head on her bosom. The 
drops of anguished alarm fell on his forehead, while she 
pressed his lips again and again to her’s, and besought him, 
by every tender epithet, to answer her. anxious enquiries. 
At first he was insensible of his position, but .at length re- 
covering his recollection, he started up, and disengaging him- 
self franticly from her arms, he exclaimed, in a tone which 
almost froze her blood, “‘ Agnes, forbear! [ am unworthy of both 
you and your love, and neither deserve nor desire your pity. 
1 came but to take one more view of you ere I leave you 
for ever.” ‘“ And is the blow at length fallen!” cried Agnes, 
in a burst of anguish: “ the last misery then is not spared, a 
wife’s bosom can no longer be the receptacle of a husband’s 
guilt. Oh! must he be held up as a mark of public scorn, 
must——” “Agnes!” cried De Courcy, interrupting ber, 
“‘ what do you mean? Were you acquainted with my base- 
ness? Answer me, I conjure you.” ‘‘ Since then you thus 
ask me,” she replied, ‘ I will not deny the fact,—I was; but 
think not that I acquired my knowledge in any manner 
Serogatory to the character of a wife. Oh! De Courcy, I 
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never doubted you, and even if I had, I should never have 
sought a confirmation of my fears; but your manner when 
you last retarned from this hated place told me all was not 
right, for the eye of affection is not easily deceived, nor, if 
it were, is the heart; the sigh breathed on the breast of es- 
tranged love is at once susceptible that it has lost its home, 
and returns to the fond but disappointed bosom converted 
into the pang of anguish. I observed you with solicitude, 
but at first without the slightest suspicion of the real cause, 
till your feverish rest alarmed me, and, in an agony of fear, 
I watched by your side, when at length you breathed so 
often, and in such a tone, the name of—Georgiana, that the 
bliss of ignorance could be mine no longer, and your misery 
and my own were only too clearly revealed to me.” “And 
you have concealed this wretchedness for months,” cried 
De Courcy, “ and you have redoubled your love and atten- 
tion with a view, no doubt, to win me back to virtue. It 
was for this then that you left home, for this that you have 
been charming all eyes but your abandoned husband’s. Wretch, 
wretch that Iam, to abuse such goodness! Oh! why did you 
not rather Joad me with reproaches as I deserved?” “I must 
have forgoften my own duty, De Courcy,” replied Agnes, 
“had I used reproaches to you for the violation of your’s; 
put neither conscience nor policy would have authorised one 
resentful speech, and mine was a sorrow that was not to be 
relieved in such a manner. I had but one source of com- 
fort, and there I could freely unburthen my heart; and 1 
found to pray for my husband’s reformation was far sweeter 
than to upbraid him.” “ But why, Agnes, did you not rea- 
son with me? Your arguments would at least have availed, 
and probably have saved me from destruction.” ‘Believe it 
not,” she returned, “ arguments would but have roused your 
resentment, wounded your pride, and made your wife appear 
as an inquisitor and a judge. Oh! De Courcy, I felt that if 
you resisted my silent endeavours to reclaim you, if my actions 
were not a sufficient reproach, if the exertion of the talents 
you once so highly prized. could not succeed, I had no other 
resource left than to'mourn over you in secret, and to pray 
for your return to virtue.” ‘‘O! matchless, injured being !”” 
exclaimed De Courcy, throwing himself on his knees before 
her, “ wilt thou, can’st thou forgive me? speak, my Agnes, if 
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I may still call thee so, wilt thou pardon thy guilty hus- 
band?” “Oh! not to me, De Courcy, not to thy wife, I be- 
seech thee, kneel. No, rather,” she cried, sinking by his 
side, “let us together implore that Almighty Being whom 
you have so grievously offended, to pardon you; my forgive- 
ness you have most freely; the heart that loves like mine 
has no room for resentment.” “Hear then at least,” said 
he, “the confession of my weakness, for I will now con- 
ceal nothing from you.” ‘No, De Courcy,” she firmly re- 
turned, ‘“‘I have neither a right to demand nor a wish to 
hear it, for what gratification can a wife receive in the re- 
cital of her husband’s errors? Inthe one sad truth that you 
have trangressed, I know enough; if you related extenuating 
circumstances to me, I could not answer for this feeble heart, 
which, deceived by love for its possessor, might induce me 
tolose the just abhorrence of sin which my Maker demands; 
while in listening to aceounts of aggravated guilt, my indig- 
nation might be raised, and I might forget the duty whitch 
my husband claims.” ‘But, alas!” said he, mournfully, 
“there is yet a dreadful offence which you must become ac- 
quainted with, since you also and my boys are implicated 
in its consequences. Agnes, I have doubly deceived you; 
ruin—irretrievable ruin must now overwhelm us. Sir Wil- 
liam—damages—and I have nothing on the earth left—all is 
sacrificed atthe gaming-table.” A film overspread the eyes 
of the wretched Agnes, and she sunk fainting into his arms; 
bat recévering herself with strong effort, “I did not look for 
this; our babes—oh! De Courcy,” she exclaimed, bursting 
into tears, “ could not they restrain you!—but I mean not 
to reproach you,” and suppressing her emotion, she seated 
herself by his side, ‘‘ then now tell me all.” “ Agnes!” said 
he, “I early in life contracted a love of play, and I have 
pursued it in riper years against all my resolutions, till 
having involved myself beyond all power of extricating my- 
self with honour, I have thrown myself into the power of a set 
of men who live by such infatuated wretches as myself. The 
instant, therefore, that this affair becomes known, they will 
undoubtedly endeavour to secure my person, unless I can 
make good my escape before it is suspected; while the 
consequences of my conduct must iu every other respect 
entail ruin upon us all, for assuredly Sir William will seek 
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the only redress allowed him. I must, therefore, fly, but whi- 
ther I know not. Oh! how have I dashed the cup of -hap- 
piness from my lips, and trampled upon every blessing! 
Even goodness like your’s, cannot, I am convinced, forgive 
such a complication of injuries; you must execrate me.” 
“De Courcy,” faintly murmured the unfortunate Agnes, 
“talk not in this manner, rather let us consider what steps 
must be taken for your safety. If danger menace you, fly 
instantly, go to the coast, and I will remit you faithful ac- 
counts of what passes here; our brothers are both in town, 
and with them I shall, in the mean time, be secure; hasten 
then away, and add not a misery to my heart, which you 
can yet prevent.” ' After some little hesitation, De Courcy 
agreed to the proposal, and ordering his servant to procure 
him a chaise, he prepared for his immediate departure. “I 
must take one look at my children,” said he. They lay fast 
asleep in each other’s arms; the bright blush of health glowed 
on their cheeks, and the smile of contentment rested on their 
lips. He gazed on them in agony till at length his full heart 
found relief in tears, “ Oh! blessed state of innocence!” he 
exclaimed, “oh! happy unconsciousness! the scalding tears 
of your wretched father disturb you not, and peace is your's, 
because the bitter inheritance of sin is yet unknown. Oh! 
let not the libertine rejoice, nor the gamester exult in his 
success, once let his bosom be assailed like mine, and he 
will acknowledge that the lot of the veriest wretch on earth 
is bliss to his; nor yet let the sceptic doubt of the existence 
or the vengeance of a God, in these torments he may read 
conviction, in these agonies he may indeed sce ‘ there is no 
peace for the wicked.’ Farewell, my babes, farewell, my Agnes! 
“I deserve it all, but my punishment is more than I can 
“bear!” He tore himself from her embrace, and with the 
utmost precipitation fled from herpresence, and threw him- 
self into his carriage. The grey morn was just dawning, 
Agnes caught one more look at him, but it was only for a 
moment, and as the sudden start of the horses, and the sound 
of the rapid motion of the wheels assailed her, she staggered 
to the bed, and insensibility for a time relieved her from her 
sorrows, 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE SNUFF-BOX. 





Tose who have taken the trouble to investigate the private 
characters of men will find, that even the most idle among 
them pursues some little favorism which keeps his mind in 
a state of pleasing activity, and serves to dissipate those ad- 
verse changes in life of which he is too frequently regard- 
less, Some are constantly dallying with a favourite pointer, 
others are comparing and exaggerating the excellencies of 
a mistress in rosy sonnets, while many preserve a delightful 
and unceasing anticipation of the publication of some new 
political slander, which may have been long advertised in 
the morning papers: nor are our ladies without their Jillet- 
doux, novellettes, card-racks, and sofa-tables; nay, while your 
templar is dreaming of his chesnut-horse and the newest 
races, I am no less busy with my humble snuff-box, which I 
never fail to carry in my waistcoast pocket. It was given me 
by a French connoisseur in the Louvre at Paris, who but 
for this trifle would never have had the honour of my ac- 
quaintance; I have taken his hint, and find, notwithstand- 
ing the dirty work attached to it, my snuff-box as usefal 
as the weather-glass. 

To enumerate the different modes of salutation among the 
ancients would be tedious; the monarchs of the east were 
wont to lower or present their sceptres as tokens of amity 
and congratulation; but the border chieftains of our own 
country considered the harmony of Rhenish incomplete if un- 
accompanied by the horn of snuff, which was passed convi- 
vially among them, and in the present age, if my warmest 
enemy refused my social pinch, I should regard it as a 
mark of the grossest foppery; it is on this account, that I 
always accept the offers of other’s, and am never remiss in 
politely tendering my own, for this. reciprocal exchange of 
snuff, has often introduced me to the most ' facetious of com- 
panions. 

When I open my box in St. James’s, I am never at a 
loss for the politics of yesterday; and many a worthy alder- 
man by a taste, bon a-propos, has twisted the buttons from 
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my coat upon ’Change, while his dinner was cooling in Lom- 
bard-street. My snuff has introduced me to some eminent 
judges of pictures, books, and auctions, or let me into the 
secrets or private scandal of half the town; this trifling ma- 
chine has also conducted me to a numerous round of plea- 
sant winter conversations, and the insensibility of ennui I 
invariably dispatch through the help of the talisman, though 
the parties are utter strangers to me. If ataloss at the the- 
atre for the opinion of a critic whom I suspect to be more pro- 
found than myself, I have only to present my snuff-box, and 
by a notable rap on the lid, Mr. informs me of more 
intrigues and dissipations in the female world, than their 
ladyship’s chamberlains themselves are soffered to whisper at 
home. It is to this that I ascribe one half of the intimacy 
with my present agreeable associates: I am now instructed 
by a very learned mathematician, while a Mr. B. enter- 
tains me with the high delight he evinces in some of his im- 
portant discoveries in steam. I have likewise been recently 
answered on some enquiries relative to the green-bag plot, 
but as I shall not enlarge this essay with any party dis- 
cussions, that subject shall be postponed ; in short, this little 
agent has procured me a reception into a valuable, genial, 
and literary circle of friends, and the judicious exercise of 
eacreasing a cheerful and politic connexion, is a truth which 
others beside snuff-takers must be ready to affirm. 

From what has been essayed, we may consider orthodoxly 
the probability that the most distant but important events 
emanate frem the slightest circumstances; yet how little do 
we value our own interests and pursuits in life, even as far 
as relates only to morality? there are many things that fully 
deserve our consideration, which -yet, from their ambiguous 
appearance, we too often regard as mere passing atoms. 
Were we more watchful, more mindful, and more desirable 
of tranquillity, how much misery might be avoided by at- 
tention to numerous virtaes, which we esteem trifles; for 
though the Creator has been munificent indeed in offering so 
many proofs of his divine power to the contemplation of the 
naturalist and the philosopher, yet these are essentials which 
onght to interest all mankind, as touching rectitude of con- 
duct, and personal benefit, It should be remembered that the 
business of an hour may help us to misfortunes that years 
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cannot retrieve, or constitute « happiness for other genera- 
tions to enjoy: a little spark may overwhelm us with irre- 
parable losses—or distroy fabrics which ambition had raised 
to roll its name to other ages: and as the sole and lasting — 
joy of poor Bassanio was concealed in the trembling casket 
of the excellent and lovely Portia, so the fate of many a pre- 
carious change in this great world is, believe me, locked up 
in a snuff-box. 


October 17th, 1820, J. 8. D. 


EMPEROR FRANCIS H. 


One arm of the Danube separates the city of Vienna from 
a large suburb called Leopold-stadt. A thaw inundated this 
suburb, and the ice carried away the bridge of communica- 
tion of the capital. The population of Leopold-stadt began 
to be in the greatest distress for want of provisions. A num- 
ber of boats were collected and loaded with bread; but no 
one felt hardy enough to risk the passage, which was ren- 
dered extremely dangerous by large bodies of ice. Francis 
the Second, who was then emperor, stood at the water’s edge ; 
he begged, exhorted, threatened, and promised the highest 
recompenses, but all in vain; whilst on the other shore, his 
subjects famishing with hunger, stretched forth their hands 
and supplicated relief. The monarch’s sensibility at length 
got the better of his prudence; he leaped singly into a boat 
loaded with bread, and applied himself to the oars, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“ Never shall it be said that I saw those perish without 
an effort to save them, who would risk their all for me.” 
The example of the sovereign, sudden as electricity, inflamed 
the spectators, who threw themselves in crowds into the 
boats. They encountered the sea successfully, and gained 
the suburb just when their intrepid monarch, with a tear 
of pity in his eye, held out the bread which, at the risk of hiy 
life, he had conveyed across. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BENEDICT; 
i A TALE FOR MARRIED MEN. 


(Continued from page 201.) 


aorccer 


CHAP Iv. 





ELperton called upon me a few days afterwards, and re- 
minded me of my promise to accompany him to the house 
of his fair relative, a promise which I reluctantly agreed to 
perform. On our way thither, he, with an air of embarrass- 
ment, informed me that the lady he was about to visit had 
been for some weeks his wife; perceiving my astonishment, 
he added, “I meant to have kept this a secret even from 
you, for I did not wish you to turn the tables against me 
after my former protestations, but knowing how fastidious you 
are, and that the least show of familiarity between us would 
alarm your sensitive delicacy, I think it the best way to 
have no concealment with you, though, for a family reason, 
I do not wish it to be publicly known at present. I am, 
however, anxious to secure the acquaintance of Mrs. Single- 
ton, and I make no doubt of your seconding my views when 
you know more of my Marian.” 

We had by this time reached the house, where the ladies 
were waiting tea in an elegantly furnished drawing-room; 
they received us with every appearance of pleasure, and I 
now satisfied my curiosity by taking an accurate survey of 
their persons, Mrs. Elderton was a fine shewy woman evi- 
dently past the meridian of life, but still what might be termed 
highly attractive; her person was set off to the best advan- 
tage, and her manner, though somewhat bordering upon coarse- 
ness, was sufficiently elegant to shew that she had mixed 
with good company. Her niece, apparently about six-and- 
twenty, was remarkably handsome; her featares were regular 
and expressive, her complexion brilliant, and her form sym- 
metry itself; and I felt secret astonishment that Elderton 
should have chosen the aunt in preference to the niece, ex- 
cept, as I suspected might be the case, the balance of for- 
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tune preponderated in favour of the former. The conversa- 
tion during tea was animated on all sides; Caroline was fall 
of anecdote and repartee, while her aunt smiled at-her- sal- 
lies, and declared she had scarcely ever seen her in such 
spirits before. When the repast was ended, she at the sug- 
gestion of Elderton, sat down to a piano-forte, and: played 
some favourite airs, with more taste than executien, but ac- 
companied: -by a voice exquisitely fine and melodious. After 
an hour or two agreeably passed, we had recourse to cards, 
and I lost my money with the best grace imaginable, for I 
certainly suffered my attention to stray, and had no cause to 
complain of my partner’s want of skill in the game, ‘I re- 
sisted all their pressing entreaties to stay to supper, and returned 
home at an early hour. . 

I informed Letitia how I had spent the evening, and ex- 
pressed my wish that she would take an early opportunity of 
calling on Mrs. Elderton, to which she gave a ready assent; 
and an intimacy was thus formed of: which neither could at 
that time foresee the consequences. The ‘frequent opportu- 
nities I had now of observing: Caroline, led me insensibly 
to draw a comparison between her and Letitia, not greatly 
in favour of the latter: there was a calm, retiring diffidence 
in the deportment of my. wife, which, when contrasted: with 
the arch vivacity and: never-failing readiness of wit which 
distinguished Caroline, could not but appear to border upon 
insipidity. 

“Upon my word,” said Elderton to me one day, in a jo- 
cose way, ‘you seem quite an altered man lately; I thought 
you such a humdrum sort of creature that I was almost 
afraid to introduce you to my two rattles; but I find that 
though your heart is locked up in an impregnable cabinet, 
you can find eyes and ears, aye and a tongue too, npom some 
occasions.” “Certainly,” said I, in the same-tone, “I am 
not such a churl as to shut my eyes upon beauty, or deny 
the existence of talent in others, though I have a wife en- 
titled to my most perfect esteem and admiration.” “ That is 
well spoken, and honestly too,” rejoined Elderton ; ‘t but re- 
collect, Caroline is young and susceptible, you. mustnot be too 
lavish of your gallant effusions.” .‘ Surely,” returned I-with 
more gravity, ‘‘ Miss Belmont has too much good sense to 
place any stress on the commen-place sivilities of a married 
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man.” .‘‘ Aye, but,” said Elderton, ‘“‘ married men do a 
:plaguy deal of mischief, because a female susceptible and 
. inexperienced is less upon her guard with them.” ‘“ You need 
.not be apprehensive upon my account,” said I; “ much as T 
. admire beauty and talent, I should be as easily disgusted 
‘by the slightest indication of licentiousness.” ‘“ I have 
heard many men make those fine moral speeches,” replied 
- Elderton, “ yet always found them as ready to fall into temp- 
tation as others.” I know not why 1 felt confused by the 
‘remark, yet it is certain, my cheek glowed as he spoke— 
at that time I believed it the glow of virtuous indignation. 
. Caroline had contrived so far to ingratiate herself with my 
‘wife, that she sometimes remained for weeks our visitor, and 
as the indisposition occasioned by her approaching confine- 
. ment prevented her going much abroad, I was thrown more 
+ frequently into the society of Mrs, Elderton and her niece, 
. who always contrived to enlist me in their society; upon 
several occasions, I found Caroline pensive and abstracted; she 
. invariably turned the conversation upon my wife, and sought 
to draw from me a confidential disclosure of my sentiments. 
- “ Does. Mrs. Singleton never express any uneasiness at your 
frequent absence?” she enquired one day, fixing her eyes 
upon me, with earnestness that surprised me. ‘No, certainly 
:not; why should she?” ‘Nay, how should I know; I only 
, think were I in her case, I should most sensibly feel the 
privation of your society; indeed, I often think you must 
.make a sacrifice of your inclination to politeness when you 
: attend us: so frequently.” ‘That is as much as to say,” 
-I retorted, “that you consider the. trifling attentions which 
:my friendship for Elderton induces me to bestow upon the 
_ members of his family as obstrusive, troublesome, or, per- 
- haps, improper.” “ You wrong me,” replied Caroline, with 
+a sigh, “Were you a single man, such attentions would 
: afford me both pride and pleasare—but now,. though neither 
considered obtrusive nor troublesome, I cannot deny that 
‘they are productive of painful emotions ;—but pardon me, 
- I have unguardedly expressed myself in a manner which 
+ may surprise you; but you know, I am too apt to. give way 
to the impulse of momentary feelings.” ‘“ And why should 
‘you not?” I returned warmly ; “while those-feelings are con- 
sistent with the finer sensibilities of nature, I fipd no cause 
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for your: concealing sentiments which can in no way im-- 
pair the-delicacy of your mind or the purity of your principles.” . . 
As I spoke, I fixed my eyes upon her, and to my inexpres-° 
sible astonishment, read in ‘her expressive features a -tacit- 
acknowledgement that I had greatly erred in the conclusion. 
I had drawn. Confounded at a discovery wholly unexpected,: 
my agitation was extreme; she read my thoughts, and burst. 
into tears. “I find I have said too much,” said she, catching: 
my arm, as I was turning from her, “I have forfeited your. 
esteem for ever! Wretched girl! my aunt predicted this, but. 
foolishly presumptuous, I laughed at her caution.” . Her dis-: 
tress now amounted to agony, and I felt so much moved by 
her evident distress, that I had recourse to the most. tender 
blandishments to sooth and reassure her, But,I must not 
dwell on the hateful subject ; suffice it, with the utmost ab- 
horrence of vice, I became vicious—with the purest inten- 
tions, I suffered my senses to be led astray;.my honour. 
was compromised, my peace of mind wrecked, my moral. 
reputation irretrievably lost. Fain would I draw a veil over. 
this most disgraceful epoch of my life, but truth demands 
the avowal. With mingled shame and horror, I am in jus- 
tice bound to acknowledge that, at a time when nature called 
upon me to blend the tenderness of a husband with the 
pride and exultation of a parent, the fascination of a syren 
drew me aside from the performance of the most sacred du- 
ties to involve me in guilt and subsequent misery. Nor was 
this all—led on step by step to scenes of dissipation and 
extravagance, I paused not till awakened to a sense of my 
danger by the representations of Wilmot, to whom ‘the ma- 
nagement of our business had been lately almost entirely 
committed, from him I learnt with dismay that-we were on 
the. brink of ruin, occasioned chiefly by the enormous ex- 
pences of Elderton, and aided by my culpable inattention. 
Burning with shame and indignation, [ endeavoured to re- 
monstrate with Elderton, and point out the necessity of re- 
trenchment; but he only laughed at my representation, and 
insultingly replied, that it was my own fault, that he left 
the management of the books entirely to me, and that I 
ought to have kept a sharper eye upon Wilmot, who, he 
had shrewd suspicions, would turn out an egregious rogue. 
“ As for myself,” he added, “it will affect me but little; I 
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never was calculated for the drudgery of trade; I ame still 
young, and have the world before me, I will take my share 
of what remains in our hands, and set off for America, and 
if you are wise, you will do the sante.” “ You talk like a 
madman,” cried I, “ would you abandon your wife?” ‘“ My 
wife!” he repeated, with a boisterous laugh, ‘“‘ why were you 
auch a flat as to believe I was really married?” ‘ Undoubt- 
edly,” I replied, in accents of amazement; ‘‘you surely have 
not imposed upon me so grossly as to introduce a woman 
to my Letitia under your name, who had no claim to that 
title?” “I admire your tender concern for Mrs. Singleton,” 
he returned sneeringly; “ but there is no oceasion to carry on 
the farce with me. Marian has borne other men’s names 
before mine, and if you did not see through the flimsy veil of 
modesty worn by those ladies, I must ascribe it to your 
having wilfally shut your eyes.” ‘This may be a pleasant 
joke to you, Mr. Elderton,” said I, “but to me it is a more 
serious affair; am..I to believe, that you have deliberately 
plunged me into guilt and ruin?” “You may believe just 
what you please,” tetarned he with a contemptuous sneer; 
“if your morality is so severely shocked, I am very sorry, 
but it is now too late to retract. I expected to find the happy 
Benedict proof: against temptation,—that you were not so, 
was not my fault.” 

- Shocked at bis depravity, and: irritated by his sneers, I 
quitted him abruptly, and retired to ruminate on my misfor- 
tunes in private, and to consult with Wilmot what course it 
would be most advisable to pursue. Convinced that I had 
been the dupe: of Elderton and his licentious associates, all 
my admiration of Caroline was changed to disgust; yet:4o 
break with her incautiously would be, I considered, a dan- 
gerous expedient, as she would no doubt wreak her ven- 
geance by disclosing to my wife, what I should be able to 
keep entirely from her knowledge; but in this hope I was 
also. cruelly mistaken. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 
(Continued from page 145.) 


My master passed. the evening téte-a-téte with his lady, 
and never, perhaps, had he experienced such felicity as he 
felt while drawing from her the only secret.of her innocent 
heart; need I-say, that this secret was her affection for him- 
self, and her fear that it would never be returned. “ Banish 
those fears, my Honoria,” cried he, while he strained her to 
his heart, “from this moment, you, and you alone reign so- 
vereign here! The proof I have this day received of your 
tenderness shall act as a talisman to keep those affections 
you prize invariably your own.” 

I can answer for the sincerity with which he made this 
promise; but I know not how far he kept it, for he parted: 
with me on the following day to a vender of early flowers, 
who gave me the next moment to a young man of fashion 
whose life does not afford a single incident worth relating. 
I had been but a few hours in his possession, when he was 
aecosted in Bond-street by an old friend with an abrupt 
request for the loan of five pounds. My master pulled me 
out of his pocket, and vowing that he had not a single far- 
thing more about him, (which was, in fact, the truth, for he 
had just lost a handful of Bank-notes at billiards), he asked 
if I would be of any use. The other hastily seized me, ob- 
serving, that I was better than nothing. “‘ Good bye, dear 
George,” cried he; “ put me in mind of this next time I see 
you, or ten to one, if you don’t, I shall forget it,” and turn- 
ing short on his heel, he set off with avery rapid pace to- 
wards Hammersmith. Pp 

The moment I came into the possession of this young man, 
whose name was Wilford, I discovered that his mind was . 
distracted between contending passions; he was on the point 
of becoming a father, an event which, as he fondly loved his 
wife, would have been in itself interesting to him, but which 
was rendered doubly so by the circumstances I am about 
to relate. r 

He was the only son of a man of good fortune, but of very 
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whimsical notions, who among other singularities, prided 
himself upon living on a very small part of his fortune; this did 
not proceed from avarice, for he distributed the rest of his in- 
come in acts of private charity; but he laid it down as a rule 
that every man could live upon a little, and that it was his duty 
to do so, in order to assist his fellow-creatures with the 
surplus of his wealth. He would calculate to a farthing what 
every thing ought to: cost, and, perhaps, inthe whole.-course 
of -his:life, he never expended an unnecessacy:shilling upon: 
his:own :comforts. 

With al} his frugality, however, he bestowed upon his son, 
who.was a boyiof very quick parts, an expensive and bril- 
liant education; but he was rather proud ‘than fond. ofa 
child, whose disposition : was, in some.respects, the very re-. 
verse of his‘own. Lively, inconsiderate, and profuse, Albert 
‘Wilford was:an utter foe to calculation, and before he was 
fifteen, his father saw enough to convince him that what- 
ever fortane: he might bequeath to Albert, it would be 
speedily dissipated. 

This circumstance gave rise to: much serious reflectéon in 
tho mind. of the old. gentleman; he had always lived upon 
less than. a fifth of his income, and it appeared to him that 
suck an allowance-wowld be quite: sufficient for his son. He 
quite forgot to calculate on the probability of Albert’s mar- 
rying and. having: children, but a sensible and good-natured. 
friend, to. whom he mentioned the disposition he intended 
to.make of his fortune, represented so strongly to. him the: 
injustice of bequeathing. to charitable purposes the money 
which. Albert’s offspring ought to inherit, that he contented 
himself with ‘restricting his son to the possession of one-fifth 
of-his income till after he had children born in‘wedlock; 
he:was then to enjoy the whole of the ineome during -his 
Jifo, and: the property was to be divided -into. equal shares 
among them at his death.! 

Albert was still a minor when his father died ; he- married 
soon after ho. beeame of age, and as his wife had a small for- 
tune, they launehed out into fashionable life, and lived in 
atyle while they had either money or credit. Mra. Wilferd 
was amiable and good-tempered, but not much more prone 
to reflection than her husband, consequently poverty stared 
them in the face before either had even thought of her ap- 
proach; and Atbert found himself assailed by the elamoars 
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of‘ tradespeople, and their threats to clap an execution in ‘the 
house just at the time when his Sophia’s situation required 
the greatest indulgence, and the most perfect quietude. 

Though thoughtless, Wilford was by no means unprin- 
cipled; he regretted his folly for the sake of his creditors, 
but he: thought of it with horror when he reflected upon the 
misery into which it might plunge his wife. How to.seeure 
her from -a shock, which, in her situation, might be fatal, 
was his-first thought; he hastened to remove her from the 
house which he no longer dared to call his own, to a lodging: 
where he hoped to be able to keep: the worst from her at 
least till her accouchement was over. 

The demands upon ‘him were of such a harrassing. nature, 
that he was driven nearly to distraction. I shall not enumerate 
the miserable expedients by which he. endeavoured to ward 
off actual want, suffice it to say, that the last resource— 
the kindness of friends, had failed, and, in a fit of despe- 
ration, he resolved to apply to. his father’s executor, Mr.: 
Gripeall, an old attorney, who was noted for being one of 
the most sordid and wary members of his profession. It 
was to meet the lawyer that he directed his pace so ra- 
pidly: towards home as soon as he got hold of me, for it 
was near the time that Gripeall had appointed.to be with him. 

“I am very glad you are come, sir,” cried ‘the servant 
who opened the door; ‘“ my mistress is in strong labour, and 
the doctor has been here for some time.” — 

“Too much agitated to speak, he turned hastily into a 
little parlour, which the lawyer was pacing with a thought- 
ful’ step; his long, lank figure, seemed to. acquire additional 
height from the air of affronted consequence with which he 
drew himself up on seeing my master. 

He drew out his watch with a very pompous aie and be- 
gan to complain bitterly of Wilford’s want of punctuality, 
observing, that it was just eight minutes, fifteen seconds, 
past the time of appointment, and if they.did not settle their 
business very expeditiously, he should not reach Berkeley- 
square in time to dine with Lord Lackacre, to whom he 
had- been engaged for more than a fortnight. 

“<I am very sorry for-it, my dear sir,” cried Wilford, try- 
ing to disguise his feelings under-an assumed air of gaiety, 
“and the more so, because I can’t offer you a dinner, um 
less, indeed, you can dine upon caudle, 
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“Dine apon caudle!” repeated the lawyer, with an air of 
surprise, 

“Yes, really,” cried Wilford, “for upon my soul, I don’t 

believe there is any thing else in the house. Look ye, Mr. 
Gripeall, my situation is at this moment as bad as it can 
be; I have neither money nor credit, and my wife is about 
to become a mother; I cannot procare for her even those 
comforts, which, in her situation, are absolutely necessary, 
without you will come to my assistance. I know that you 
derive considerable advantage from the property of my late 
father lying in your hands, and as a short time will pro- 
bably make it mine, I am sure you would not wish that 
in the interim I should starve. Will you then, my good sir, 
advance what may be necessary to extricate me from——” 
» “Who, me, sir! me, Mr. Wilford,” cried the lawyer, inter- 
rupting him with an air of angry amazement; “and so it 
is for this that you have given me the trouble of coming all 
the way here, and kept me waiting into the bargain. Pray, 
sir, do you remember the contents of your father’s will ?” 
. “Yes, and a confounded unreasonable old fellow he was, 
to make such a will,” cried Wilford, impetuously but re- 
collecting himself, he added in a softer tone, “never mind 
the will now, my dear Mr. Gripeall, sooner or later, you 
know, the property must be mine.” 

“I know no such thing,” cried the attorney, snappishly, 
“and if you ‘will only attend while I explain the inten- 
tions of the testator, I think I can clearly convince you 
that it is highly probable you will never touch another shil- 
ling of your father’s fortune :” and quite forgetting his en- 
gagement with Lord Lackacre, he poured forth a torrent of 
law jargon, to which my master listened for some time with, 
secret impatience and outward civility. At last, perceiving 
that there was no likelihood of an end to his harangue, and 
that. the drift of it was evidently against the required ad- 
vance, he said, “ But you forget, my dear sir, that this bu- 
siness lies in a nutshell; the whole property must be mine 
when I have children.” 

“Yes,” cried the lawyer, “there’s the thing; when you 
have children, mark that! But pray, what certainty is there 
that you ever will have children? This one that'you expect 
may be still-born, or even if is not, your wife may never. 
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have another. No, no, Mr. Wilford, you will not catch Gre- 
gory Gripeall playing such a fool’s trick, as to lend money 
to a young spendthrift upon such a desperate chance as that. 
Good morning to you.” 

“Stay, cruel man!’ cried Wilford, catching him by the 
arm, “I will do any thing, sign any thing——” 

“T tell you it’s of no use,” said the other, attempting to 
shake him off: “ I can’t in conscience advance one sixpence “ 
till you have children.” 

At this moment the door was flung open, and the maid 
servant rushed in, exclaiming, “Joy, joy, sir! Heaven be 
praised, my lady is safely delivered of as fine a boy and 
girl——” : A 

“ What, twins?” exclaimed Wilford, interrupting her, “ twins 
did you say, my dear woman!” 

“* Aye, God bless ’em! twins sure enough, and a fine hear- 
ty pair.” 

“ Huzza!” cried Wilford, clasping his hands in exstacy ; 
Heaven be praised! our distresses are at an end! I say, 
old one, what do you think of the desperate chance now? You'll 
hardly refuse the young spendthrift, eh!” 

‘<I profess,” cried the disconcerted lawyer, “1 don’t know 
what to think; this is so strange.” 

“ Strange!” exclaimed Wilford, ‘say, providential rather, 
it is the hand of Heaven extended to save us from poverty 
and misery.” The conclusion of the sentence faltered upon 
his tongue, and he breathed a silent but a fervent thanks- 
giving to the divine Author of all good. 

Gripeall stood the very image of mortification and disap- 
pointment; his sallow countenance assumed a livid hue, and 
his little ferret eyes twinkled with rage and spite. ‘ Well,” 
cried he at last, drawing a long breath, “if it is so——” 

“Nay,” said Wilford, interrupting him, “no ifs, come up 
stairs, and convince yourself.” 

Gripeall sullenly followed him to the chamber of Mrs. 
Wilford, where the sight of the new-born infants put the mat- 
ter out of doubt, and he retired internally cursing the chance 
that had deprived him of the benefit, at least for some years, 
he derived from Wilford’s property, which he had hoped to 
have retained in his hands. 


(To be continued. ) 
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REMORSE; 


A TALE. 
(Continued from page 256.) 





Ir will afford but little extenuation of the guilt of the 


parties to say, that it was on neither side premeditated.. 


Sir Arthur had the highest sense of honor, and had hitherto 
considered the seduction of innocence as one of the blackest 
crimes in the catalogue of human transgressions; yet so im- 


perceptibly was he led on by the indalgence of a mistaken 


sentiment, aided by the unhappy facility of communication, 
which the unsuspecting confidence of Devereux afforded, 
that he never, even for a moment, anticipated the conse- 
quence which finally overwhelmed them both with shame and 
remorse. % 

Emmeline, infatuated as she was, and, perhaps, less sensi- 
ble of the culpability of her conduct in a religious point 
of view, felt nevertheless that she had basely wronged one 
of the best of men. To brave her crime was a task beyond 
her ability; to meet his.reproving eye was equally impossi- 
ble ; and it remained only for her to fly with him for whom 
she must now abandon all to some remote solitude, where 
her disgrace might be for a time concealed, and where the 
promised tenderness of De Clifford might restore her to some 
degree of self-estimation. Sir Arthur vainly endeavoured to 
combat this resolution; he considered it mean and cowardly 
to evade the just indignation of Devereux, and would wil- 
lingly have taken the whole of the blame upon himself had 
not the tears, the heart-broken entreaties of Emmeline, di- 
verted him from his purpose, and compelled him to yield 
an unwilling consent. Mrs. Devereux, in her eagerness to 
avoid a disclosure so degrading, had also forgotten the claims 
of her helpless babe, and the first time it met her eye all 
the mother filled her heart. ‘I cannot leave my child, De 
Clifford! I cannot be such an unnataral wretch; it must go 
with us.” “Impossible,” returned Sir Arthur, with evident 
chagrin, “such an arrangement would involve us both in the 
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greatest inconvenience and perplexity; besides it will be 
-only a temporary separation; Devereux will scarcely wish to 
be encumbered with sucha helpless charge, and, when the 
. first burst of indignation has subsided, he will be glad to place 
it under your care.” 

Though De Clifford made this assertion, it was more with 
a view to pacify Emmeline than with a conviction of its 
: probability; but could he dare to tell her, that she bad for- 
feited all right to the protection of her child, when she had 
incurred the penalty for him? Impossible! Ever ready to 
believe what she wished, the infatuated Emmeline yielded 
to his persuasions, and accompanied him to Brussels, where 
the tender assiduities of Sir Arthur, and the various scenes 
of pleasure in which he purposely engaged her, soon banished 
from her volatile mind all anxiety concerning Devereux, or 
the opinion of the world. 

The injured husband sought and obtained legal redress; 
his feelings, though poignant, were ever under the controul 
-of his better judgment, and in compassion for her whom he 
had once loved and cherished, he refrained from calling De 
-Clifford to a personal account. “She has preferred him,” 
said he, “ may her choice be justified by his future conduct; 
-if.she can be happy under such a degradation, let her; a 
heart so light, so unprincipled, is not worth contending for.” 
.But while Devereux thus outwardly affected stoicism, his 
breast was secretly torn with conflicting emotions; his do- 
mestic peace was wrecked, his brightest hopes were de- 
-stroyed, and his proud heart throbbed with convulsive agony, 
:when he pressed his deserted infant to his bosom, as the 
last sad relic of her who should have embellished his home, 
.and repaid his tenderness with gratitude and love; such 
was the flattering prospect which but a few short months be- 
fore had met his eye: now, alas! how changed! Conscious 
rectitude was his only support in thia distressing trial, and 
he resolved, if he could no longer taste happinesss himself, 
to place no obstacle in the way of her, who, though fallen 
as she was, still clung to his heart, and claimed a tear of 
commisseration; for Devereux had too much experience of 
life not to know that the triamph of guilt is but of short 
duration; and that his own sex are seldom long inclined to 
lpve her whom they have ceased to respect. 
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Intelligence having reached Sir Arthur of Devereux hav- 
ing obtained a divorce, he hesitated not to satisfy the scru- 
ples of Emmeline by making her immediately his wife ; and 
they soon after returned to England, in the expectation that 
the countenance of Sir Arthur’s family, would, in a short 
time, restore Emmeline to her proper station in society. They 
fixed on Sir Arthur’s seat at , for their immediate re- 
sidence, where the humble tenantry, far removed: from the 
“metropolis, and unacquainted. with the transactions in high 
life, received the lovely bride with acclamations of joy and 
sincere demonstrations of respect. Consoled and gratified by 
these attentions, Lady De Clifford persuaded herself that she 
was perfectly happy; Sir: Arthur devoted himself wholly to 
her society, and, as their tastes were in many respects con- 
genial, time seldom hung heavily on their hands. The first 
check which their ‘felicity received, was a chilling letter from 
the Dowager Lady De Clifford, in which she stated, that, 
sincerely as she prayed for her son’s happiness, her solici- 
tude for her daughter forbade her sanctioning, by her pre- 
sence, a marriage which she could not approve. Mrs. De- 
vereux had, indeed, claimed her admiration and regard, sen- 
timents, which she regretted to say, she conld not extend 
to the same person as Lady De Clifford. Though the fa- 
shionable world might countenance such a union, it was in- 
consistent with her antiquated notions, and- they must ex- 
cuse her, if she declined for herself and daughter all farther 
intercourse. 

Emmeline, with tears of indignant feeling, pronounced her 
a rigid, unfeeling woman; Sir Arthur paced the reom with 
‘agitated steps, yet in his mind, he did not arraign the de- 
cision of his mother, for he knew it to be just, and in con- 
formity with the strict principles in which she had been 
educated. 











{ Ta be continued. ) 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





LOVERS AND FRIENDS; or, Modern Attachments ; a No- 
vel. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. £1 78. 6d. New- 
man and Co. London. 


Tus novel will be found generally attractive; it has, how- 
ever, no superior claims either to originality of incident or 
beauty of language; but the events are sufficiently varied to 
keep ‘the attention on the alert, and the style is tolerably 
correct, and, in some instances, lively. The episode of La- 
dy Jacintha Fitzosborne’s marriage is very well managed; 
and the little sketch of Jonathan Blackburne the miser, is ex- 
tremely spirited, as is likewise the portrait of the young pe- 
dant; indeed, we were so much pleased with this last per- 
sonage, that we regretted we did not see more of him; for 
there is something at once original and ludicrous in his 
character. The remainder of the dramatis persene have no- 
thing remarkable. The heroine has all the requisite accom- 
plishments, and endures with the most heroine-like patience 
and resignation, @ large share of those miseries which that 
little mischievous tyrant, Cupid, delights to shower upon 
his faithful votaries. Her trials, however, end at last in the 
good old way,—a marriage with the man of her heart. Poetical 
justice is also strictly preserved in the rewards and punish- 
ments distributed to the other characters; and the work 
may, upon the whole, be fairly pronounced unexceptionable 
ina moral point of view. Its greatest fault we think is its 
length, but we believe the generally of readers will not 
quarrel with the author on this score. 


ST, KATHLEEN ; or, The Rock of Dunismoyle; a Novel. By 
the Author of Redmond the Rebel. 4 vols. 12mo. £1 2s. 
Newman and Co, London. 


Ir we were obliged to furnish a list of the miseries of 
reviewers, we should certainly give a very conspicuous place 
to the misery of being obliged to read bad novels, for there 
are very few things so irritating to our nerves; in fact, this 
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feeling has latterly become so strong in our minds, that the 
very sight of a half-bound volume (the author’s name un- 
known) lying on our table for inspection is of itself sufficient 
to conjure up a host of blue devils, who cast their spells 
around us with a magic potency that only the counter-charm 
of real genius can break. We felt strong symptoms of this 
malady when we first opened St. Kathleen, which we ex- 
pected, from the title, would prove a romantic love-tale, and 
we experienced, to speak in the Irish fashion, a very agree- 
able sort of a disappointment in reading a story that de- 
veloped in its progress striking and probable incidents, and 
effective and spirited characters. The work is in fact un 
commonly interesting. We are particularly pleased with the 
heroine; she is gentle without being insipid, and as her 
trials multiply, she rises upon us by the magnanimity with 
which she meets them; the perfect sacrifice that she makes 
of all selfish considerations to save the wretch whom she 
supposes to be her father, excites our warm commendation. 
The character of this supposed parent, Kenneth Mac Dui, 
is drawn with great spirit; divested as ke is of all those 
qualities which bind man to man, there is still a fiend-like 
grandeur about him which we cannot but admire; and, per- 
haps, the single virtue that he possesses, fidelity to his friend, 
or rather, we should say, to his associate, shines the brighter 
from its contrast to the horrible depravity of his general cha- 
racter. The weak and erring Katharine claims our pity, 
though it is not wholly unmixed with contempt. The in- 
terest which Kingsmorn excites in the outset of the work is 
much weakened by his behaviour when he reappears upon 
the stage; we were not prepared to meet the rebel chief of 
gallant bearing, who, even in the midst of carnage, shewed 
himself alive to honour and remorse, sunk into the cold sel- 
fish man of the world. In one instance, the author loses 
sight of nature and: probability; we allude to Coningsby’s 
qbandonment of his daughter; an offended father might, in 
the first moments of his wrath, turn his child from his door; 
but to deliberate upon the subject, and then discard her 
merely because the husband for whom she had forfeited her 
duty, had imposed upon her credality, is wholly inconsistent 
with the strong paternal love which Coningsby is described 
fo have felt for Katharine. Femscote is a striking, bat not 
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a pleasing, sketch; his causeless misanthropy disgusts us, 
and his singular death affects us with more horror than 
sympathy. The style is in general good; but we noticed a 
few trifling grammatical errors, which are the more to be 
regretted, as a little attention would have corrected them. 
We aust, however, declare that the work is, upon the whole, 
extremely interesting, and infinitely superior to the common 
run of novels, 


A TREATISE on toe ART or BREWING, exhibiting the 
London Practice of brewing Porter, Ale, &c. &c. With 
copper-plates. By Freperick Accum. 12mo. 9s. Long- 
man and Co. London. 


Tue name of Mr. Accum is already well known to our 
readers, few of whom, we believe, have escaped a hearty 
fright in perasing his Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and 
Culinary Poisons. To say the truth, he might, had he been 
so inclined, have terrified us into becoming the most abste- 
mious people in the world, so clearly did he demonstrate 
the risk we ran in being poisoned by every article of food 

- and drink which there was a possibility of adulterating. But 
being too compassionate to deprive us all at once of our ac- 
customed luxuries, and even necessaries, he set “our bane 
and antidote before us,’ by furnishing us in the same 
work, a list of adulterations, and the methods of detecting 
them; thus acquiring a double claim to our gratitude. His 
Treatise on the Art of Brewing has added to these claims; 
he gives us a summary account of the art of Brewing, de- 
scribes the various kinds of malt employed in it; the che- 
mical changes which take place during the conversion of 
barley into malt, and the best methods of obtaining the desired 
products. At the same time, he explains, in a simple and 
satisfactory manner, how entirely the general operations of 
the art are founded upon the principles of chemistry. Thus 
far the work is curious and instructive to those who under- 
stand any thing of that pleasing science; but we have a 
stronger motive for recommending it to the attention of our 
readers, and that is the benefit they may derive from the 
instructions which Mr. Accum has subjoined for brewing 
small quantities of malt. These instructions are accompa- 
vied with a plate which exhibits a portable brewing machine, 
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Private families may thus supply themselves with genuine 
and wholesome beer at much less rate than they can pur- 
chase it. There is a curious historical sketch of the art of 
brewing beer prefixed to the work, from which we have ex- 
tracted the following account of the origin of porter. 

ca * e * e * * * * 





“ Prior to the year 1722, the malt liquors in general use 
were—ale, beer, and twopenny ; and it was customary for the 
drinkers of malt liquor to call for a pint or a tankard of 
half-and-half, i. e. half of ale and half of beer; half of ale and 
half of twopenny; or half of beer and half of twopeony. In 
course of time, it also became the practice to call for a pint 
or tankard of three threads, meaning a third of ale, beer, and 
twopenny, and thus the publican had the trouble to go to 
three casks, and turn three cocks, for a pint of liquor. To 
avoid this trouble and waste, a brewer of the name of Har- 
wood, conceiving the idea of making a liquor which should 
partake of the united flavours of ale, beer, and twopenny. He 
did so, and succeeded, calling it entire, or entire butt beer, 
meaning that it was drawn entirely from one cask or butt, 
and being ahearty nourishing liquor, it was very suitable for 
porters and other working people. Hence it obtained its 
name of porter.” 

The following passage shews us, that our forefathers even 
in the remotest ages were no strangers to ale and beer. 

* * * * * * * * * 


“Tacitus informs us, that beer was known in very re- 
mote ages among the Northern nations, and that this liquor 
was the favourite drink of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as 
it had been of their ancestors, the Germans. Before their 
conversion to Christianity, they believed, that drinking large 
and frequent draughts of fermented malt liquors was one of 
the chief felicities which these heroes enjoyed who were ad- 
mitted into the halls of Odin. 

“ After the introduction of agriculture into this country, 
malt liquors were substituted for mead, and became the most 
general drink of all the ancient Britons; both ale and beer 
are mentioned in the laws of Ina, King of Wessex. 

Among the different kinds of drink provided for a royal 
banquet in the reign of Edward the Confessor, ale is parti- 
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cularly specified. In Scotland and Wales they had at that 
time two kinds of ale, called common-ale, and aromatic-ale,’ 
both of which were considered as articles of great luxury 
among the Welsh. Wine, it appears, was then unknown even 
to the King of Wales. at 
- “Buchan, in his history of Scotland, mentions the use. of 
malt liquor at a very early pened, and calls it Vinum ex 


Srugibus corruptis.” 
A TREATISE on tue ART of making WINE From NA- 


TIVE FRUITS. By Freperick Accum. 12mo. 3s. Long- 
man and Co. London. 


- THe great expense of foreign wine, not to mention the 
chance of its being adulterated, renders the acquaintance of 
the art of making wholesome wine from fruits of native growth 
an object of consideration and importance to family com- 
fort; this work, therefore, will be a valuable addition to 
the libraries of such of our fair readers as still pride them- 
selves on their knowledge of domestic management,- while 
those who may wish to acquire this information, will find 
it contains very clear and concise instructions for manufac- 
toring all the different sorts of home-made wines. Mr. Ac- 
cam has enumerated the various kinds of native fruits most 
capable of being converted into wines, has rectified some 
prevalent errors in the manufacture of them, and given di- 
rections how to prepare them without brandy; the addition 
of which, in fact, tends to render wine sour, instead of pre- 
serving it, and consequently unwholesome, as well as much 
more expensive than when made according to his directions. 
We subjoin a short extract from an interesting, though slight 
historical sketch of the art of making. wine, with which the 
work commences. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

“The Asiatics first learned the art of cultivating the vine 
from the Egyptians; the Grecians from the Asiatics, and the 
Romans from the Greeks. The earliest authors not only at- 
test that they were acquainted with the art of making wine, 
but they had some very correct ideas in regard’ to the dif- 
ferent qualities and the various ways of preparing it. The 
heathen deities, we are told, delighted in nectar and am- 
brosia, 

F£3 
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“The earliest historians who have furnished us with any 
povitive facts respecting the making of wine, leave us no 
reason to doubt that the Greeks had made considerable pro- 
gress in the art of preparing and preserving them. They 
distinguished wines into two kinds, according as they were 
prodaced from the juice which flowed from the grapes spon- 
taneously before they were trod upon; or from the juice ex- 
pressed by treading them. 

“Homer distinguished wine by the name of a divine be- 
verage. In his time, various sorts of wines were well known, 
and, by the praises which he bestows on them, he seems, 
as Horace observes, to have often experienced their exhi- 
lirating effects; his heroes were animated by it in their coun- 
¢ils and in the field, Nestor was not more remarkable for 
his length of years than for his large draughts of wine. 

“ Plato, who strictly restrains the use of wine, and se- 
verely censures an excess, says, that nothing more valaa- 
ble or excellent than wine was ever granted by God to 
mankind. Pilato, Aschylus, and Solomon, ascribe to it the 
property of strengthening the understanding. But no writer 
has better described the real properties of wine than the ce- 
lebrated Galen, who assigns to each sort its peculiar uses, 
amd describes the difference they acquire by age, culture, 
and climate.” 


Mrs. .WiLLiaMs, author of The Sammary Method of Read- 
ing, &c. &c. will publish at Christmas, ConveRSATIONS oN 
Encuish Grammar, in a series of familiar dialogues between 
a mother and her daughter. 


Dr. Mavor has corrected through the press the tenth edition 
ef his Eton Latin Grammar, with Explanatory Notes. 


Mr. Robertson, of Surry-House Academy, Kennington, will, 
in a few days, republish his Geographical Exercise Book. 


OsseRvations, shewing the National and Domestic Evils 
resulting from too low Wages; with Hints respecting the 
means likely to render the working classes better satisfied, 
taore loyal, contented, and happy; to which is annexed, a 
Copy of the Act of Parliament passed upon the subject of 


‘Wages, July 24th, 1820, and the Speeches of the Members 
of the House of Commons thereon. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1820. 





We closed our last account with Mr. Brougham’s declaration 
that he could not proceed farther in Her Majesty’s defence, 
from the impossibility of procuring the necessary witnesses, 
Mr, Denman than summed up the evidence for the defence 
jn the most clear, cloquent, and convincing manner. He 
was followed in a style of equal ability by Dr. Lushington, 
and we will venture to say, that no unprejudiced person could 
listen without conviction to the sound comments and just 
reasoning of both these learned gentlemen. The Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General were then heard in reply. To 
do these gentlemen justice, they certainly had hard work to 
sustain any thing like a case; however they dashed with great 
intrepidity through thick and thin, and exerted considerable 
ingenuity in distorting the facts brought forward by Her 
Majesty’s witnesses, in order to bolster up the false and in- 
famous charges which those, witnesses had so satisfactorily 
refuted. 

A debate then took place whether the Bill should be read 
asecond time; many of the lords opposed it partly in the con- 
viction that the Queen was the victim of conspiracy, and 
partly on account of the measure itself being equally odious, 
impolitic, and unconstitutional. Our limits will not allow us 
to particularize the many distinguished noblemen who exerted 
themselves in Her Majesty’s bebalf; but we cannot avoid 
mentioning that the venerable and patriotic Lord Erskine 
spoke antil he fainted. In spite, however, of the strong oppo- 
sition within the house, and the decidedly-expressed opinion 
of the nation, Ministers carried their point by a majority of 
28. It was very generally understood that, after the second 
reading, the Bill would be in some sort modificd; it had 
been said by Lord Liverpool, that the King did not wish to 
avail himself of the Divorce clause, and it was believed that 
would be expunged; it soon appeared, however, that Mi- 
nisters were determined to retain it. Several of the lords, 
among whom were four of the Bishops, were against this clause, 
and on the third reading, Ministers had only a majority of 9, 
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Her Majesty had entered a protest against the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and at the moment that the third reading was 
carried, Lord Dacre rose to present a petition from Her 
Majesty, praying to be heard by counsel against the passiog 
of the Bill. Lord Liverpool instantly said, that it was his 
intention, in consequence of the state of public feeling, as 
well as of the opiniuns of their Lordships being so nearly 
balanced, which was evinced by the smallness of the majority, 
to withdraw the Bill. He therefore moved that the question, 
that this Bill do pass, be read on this day six months. This 
motion was carried immediately nemine contradicenti, and al- 
most by acclamation, and the House directly adjourned till the 
23d of November. 

We should vainly try to do justice to the joy with which 
this news was received by’the public. Her Majesty, who had 
been waiting the result of the proceedings at the House of 
Lords, returned immediately on their termination to Ham- 
mersmith. Her carriage was preceded by a number of gen- 
tlemen on horseback, announcing to the inhabitants of Knights- 
bridge, Kensington, and Hammersmith, that “THE BILL 

“WAS WITHDRAWN.” It is impossible to describe the 
enthusiasm with which the news was heard. A multitude 
of respectable persons greeted Her Majesty with acclamations 
of joy, which evidently proceeded from their hearts; cries of 
“ Long live the Queen!—God bless your Majesty !—God pre- 
serve your Majesty from your enemies!” every where rent the 
air. Wherever we turned, all was joy and triumph. Peo- 
ple were seen; congratulating each other upon the fate of the 
Bill, as if it had been an object of individual interest, and 
so in truth it was; for every Englishman felt, that in the 
blow aimed at the injured sufferer, the liberties of the coun- 
try were attacked. 

It was on Friday, the 10th of November, a day which will” 
be ever memorable in our annals, that the Bill was with- 
drawn, and on that night, the next, and the following Mon- 
day, the most general and brilliant illuminations took place, 
not only in the metropolis, but every where else in its vici- 
nity. Several beautiful transparencies, descriptive of Her 
Majesty’s triumph over her enemies were exhibited in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, particularly in the City, which, al- 
ways active in Her Majesty’s cause, was illuminated with 
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peculiar brilliancy. The Mansion-House presented a mag- 
nificent spectacle ; the houses of several tradesmen and of pri- 
vate persons also were decorated with appropriate emblems ; 
but the most interesting and novel part of this beautiful sight 
was the illumination of the ships in the Pool, visible from Lon- 
don-bridge. Every vessel, as far as the eye could reach, 
was lighted not only at the mast-head, but at the bows, and 
in various other parts. Parties of Horse-guards paraded the 
streets in. different parts of the metropolis, but the Lord 
Mayor used his privilege to prevent their entrance into the 
City, by closing the gates against them. Their presence was, 
indeed, unnecessary, for the demeanour of the people was 
uniformly peaceable and orderly in the highest degree. “A 
few, but a very few, persons were taken into the custody of 
peace-officers in different parts of the town; but we never 
recollect any instance of public rejoicing in which so little 
tendency to riot was manifested. The mob, however, exer- 
cised their usual privilege of breaking the windows of those 
who did not chuse to illuminate; the ministerial newspaper 
offices, and the houses of. some of the lords who voted for 
the Bill, suffered severely. Bonfires were kindled in different 
parts of the town, and the effigies of the Italian witnesses 
were burnt with much ceremony. We must not forget to 
observe, that, in the morning of each day, the bells rang 
a werry peal, and we find by accounts which have .aince 
been received from the country, that the inhabitants af every 
part of the kingdom testified their joy in a similar manner as 
the tidings reached them. 

We must now go back a little, in order to mention that 
as soon as Her Majesty’s defence was closed, Prince Leo- 
pold paid his dutiful respects-to her to offer his congratula- 
tions on the refutation which she had given to: the foul charges 
brought against her; the interview between Her Majesty and 
the Prince was exceedingly affecting. The Duke of Sussex 
also visited her for the same purpose, with considerable 
numbers of the nobility and gentry, and their ladies also 
waited upon Her Majesty to evince their loyal satisfaction 
at her having so completely frustrated the foul conspiracy 
against her honour. The Queen received the congratulations 
of these noble persons with her accustomed grace and dignity, 

Soon after the proceedings were closed, Her Majesty ap- 
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plied to Lord Liverpool for a Royal residence, and a suita- 
ble provision. Lord Liverpool has, at the command of His 
Majesty, refused to assign any of the palaces for Her Ma- 
jesty’s accommodation. He further states, that until Par- 
liament meets for the dispatch of business, Her Majesty will 
receive the allowance which has hitherto been granted to her, 
and that it will then be for Parliament to determine the 
amount of her private provision. Her Majesty on receiving 
this reply, immediately repeated her demand in still stronger 
terms. 

A number of Addresses from different towns were pre- 
seated to the Queen on the 13th of November. In her gra- 
cious answers to these Addresses, Her Majesty has expressed 
her intention to throw the veil of oblivion over all that has 
passed. 

A very numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of St. Giles in the Fields, and of St. George, Blooms- 
bury, was held in Freemasons’ Hal, on the 17th November, 
for the purpose of voting an Address to Her Majesty on 
the abandonment of the proceedings against her, and also 
to petition His Majesty to dismiss his Ministers. Lord John 
Russel was in the chair. The resolutions proposing the con- 
gtatalatory Address to Her Majesty, were reccived with re- 
peated eheers, and carried unanimously; as was also an Ad- 
dress to His Majesty, praying most earnestly und respect- 
fully for:a change of men and measures, and beseeching 
His Majesty to be graciously pleased to banish his present 
evil counsellors from his presence and councils for ever. A 
meeting of the Ward of Cripplegate Within, also took place 
on the same day, for the purpose of addressing the Queen 
eu the fate of the Bill, and to petition the Commons to im- 
peach Ministers; and on the 16th, the householder inhabitauts 
of the parish of Shoreditch met, to vote an Address of con- 
gratulation to Her Majesty, and an Address to His Majesty 
for the dismissal of Ministers. Similar Addresses, it is said, 
will be speedily presented from every part of-the kingdom. 

Her Majesty attended Divine Service at Hammersmith 
Charch, on Sunday the 19th, for the purpose of receiving 
the Sacrament. The church, and every avenue leading to it, 
were crowded to the greatest excess. Her Majesty was re- 
ceived by the assembled multitude with the most enthusi- 
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astic testimonies of attachment and devotion; she was evi- 
dently much affected by this cordial expression of public 
feeling. Her deportment during the whole of Divine Ser- 
vice, and particularly in receiving the Sacrament, proved how 
deeply her heart was impressed with gratitude to Him whose 
ALL-POWERFUL ARM has been outstretched for her deliverance. 

Mr. Alderman Wood received on the 20th, two letters; one 
from a gentleman with fifty guineas towards a subscription 
for building a palace for the Queen; the other from a lady, 
with one hundred guineas, for the same purpose. 

23d November. Both Houses of Paliament met, and were 
prorogned till the 23d of January next. As Her Majesty: had 
been apprized that a prorogation would take place, she had 
given regular notice of her intention to send down a mes- 
sage to the House of Commons, but as soon as Mr. Den- 
man rose to read it, the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod en- - 
tered to summon the Commons to the House of Lords, Se- 
veral members manifested the strongest indignation at this 
interruption, and a scene took place which has no parallel 
in our history: the Speaker proceeded down the body of the 
House, closely followed by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Vansittart, 
and a few of the ministerial members, amid loud cries of 
“Shame! shame!” The Speaker did not return to announce 
that a prorogation had taken place, nor was there any speech 
from His Majesty. Six months ago, the endeavours of Par- 
liament to alleviate the national distress were interrupted 
by ‘the infamous Bill, which the powerful voice of the peo- 
ple has consigned to the fate it merited; at its dismissal, 
the nation anxiously looked forward to a renewal of the pub- 
lic business; but no; for the sake of thwarting, perhaps, in 
the end, injuring the interests of the Queen, Ministers deter- 
mine that those of the nation must be sacrificed. England, 
sinking under the evils which a long course of mal-admi- 
nistration has brought:apon ber, claims in vain the atten- 
tion of her legislators; they are prevented from meeting to 
discharge their duty, because Ministers know that one part 
of that daty is to make a provision for their Queen! But 
this last effort of expiring malice will be vain; the restora- 
tion of Her Majesty’s rights may be delayed, ‘but it cannot 
eventually be refused. -She is for the present out of the reach 
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of her enemies; but if the people would place her and them- 
selves in permanent safety, they must not relax in their ef- 
forts, by every constitutional means, to induce His Majesty 
to dismiss those counsellors who have injured alike the ho- 
nour of the throne and the interests of the country. 

‘The substance of the Queen’s Message to the Commons is, 
that she has refused the offers made by Ministers of money 
for her support, and of providing her a residence till the 
next session of Parliament; as she feels that she can no 
longer with propriety receive from Ministers what, she is 
well assured, the House of Commons would grant as her 
right. She throws herself with confidence on the representa- 
tives of the people to protect her against unnecessary delay, 
and to provide that her unexampled persecutions be brought 
to a close. 


No 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


November Ist. Mr. Cooper, from the Liverpool theatre, 
made his first appearance in Romeo; his age, figure, and 
countenance, are all particularly suited to the character, His 
voice possesses much power, but itis deficient in sweetness ; 
the skill with which he modulates it, atones, however, in a 
great degree,‘ for this defect. His conception of the cha- 
racter was perfect throughout, and his execution every way 
admirable. Mrs. W. West was avery lovely and interesting. 
representative of the romantic and tender Juliet; but by 
trying occasionally to do too much, she diminished the ef- 
fect she would otherwise have produced. Juliet is a deeply 
sensitive, but a fond and gentle, girl; and even her strongest 
emotions should be expressed in a tone of acute, but not 
violent feeling. Elliston’s Mercutio was inimitable. The other 
characters were respectably sustained, 
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November 2ist.—A farce, called A Wild Goose Chase, 
was produced at this house. The plot is too absurd and impro- 
bable even for farce; the characters are mere caricatures; and 
the dialogue has not the least pretensions to humour or plea- 
santry. Swiftsure, a naval officer, is desirous of running away 
with a young heiress and marrying her at Gretna-Green; the 
young lady has no objection, but as money is wanting for the 
expedition, the gallant contrives, by expedients which are too 
absurd to be laughed at, to make his mistress’s guardian fur- 
nish the requisite sum, and even bring the young lady herself 
to the Scottish border, where the nuptials take place. There is 
also an under plot, of which we shall only say, it is equally 
stupid and impossible as the main one. We were sorry to see. 
the spirited exertions of the performers completely thrown 
away upon this wretched melange, which we understand is from 
the pen of Mr. T. Hook. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


NoveMBer 14th.—A new historical tragedy called Wal- 
lace, or, The Regent of Scotland, was brought out at this house. 
The plot is partly borrowed from history, and partly the inven- 
tion of the author. The piece opens a little before the battle 
of Forfar; Wallace, who is represented as the Regent of Scot- 
land, is surrounded by secret foes, his bravery and success 
having excited the envy of those Nobles who had joined with 
him to rescue Scotland from the tyranny of Edward; their dis- 
contents are secretly nourished by Comyn, who himself aspires 
to fill the office of Regent, and a plan is formed among them to 
betray Wallace. Helen, who is secretly married to Wallace, is 
beloved by two powerfal Nobles, Douglas and Montieth; she 
had been promised to the former, who is at first furious at her 
desertion of him, but moved by the pathos with which she rer 
presents the force of her love for Wallace, he vows a brotherly 
amity to both; the revengeful Monteith, however, determines 
con the destruction of Wallace, and for that purpose draws off 
hhis troops in the engagement at Forfar, by which means the 
Scottish army is overthrown. Monteith carries off Helen, who 
is rescued and restored to her husband by Douglas. Monteith 
at length succeeds in betraying Wallace into the hands of 
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Edward, who condemns him to death; but just as he is led to 
the place of execution, Helen arrives, bringing with her a con- 
ditional pardon which she has obtained from the tyrant. Wal- 
lace at first refuses to receive or even to hear it read; but 
moved by the situation of his wife, he at last agrees to accept 
the pardon, if on reading it she thinks he can do so with honor. 
Helen finds that he cannot, and heroically yields him to his 
fate, which is completed in her view. There is little incident 
in this tragedy, but the plot is well constructed and skilfally 
developed. There is much poetic beauty in the language, 
which breathes every where the most energetic love of freedom, 
and the most noble and generous sentiments. Macready’s 

” Wallace was a masterpiece; he blendid with exquisite skill 
the varied emotions which agitate the bosom of the Scottish 
chief; he invested the character with all the glowing ardour in 
his country’s cause, that generous enthusiasm for liberty, and 
that perfect openness of disposition, which history gives to 
Wallace. C. Kemble was extremely powerful and effective in 
Douglas. Mrs. Bunn’s Helen is the happiest effort we ever 
witnessed of that lady; she was admirable throughout ; but in 
the last scene, where her high sense of honor overcomes even 
her conjugal love, and compels her to consign her husband to 
the block, she rose upon us with a dazzling display of talent 
which we had not given her credit for. The piece was most 
favourably received. 

November 20th.—A musical piece called The Irquois, or, The 
Canadian Basket-maker, was played for the first time. The 
plot is outrageously improbable, and the dialogue a sickening 
compound of sentiment and frivolity, We predict that its 
existence will be but short, though the manager has done all 
he could for it by giving it the advantages of beautiful scenery, 
and music which, though not critically excellent, is still in very 
good taste. Miss Love sang with much sweetness and affect. 
Duruset aud Master Longhurst also acquitted themselves very 
creditably in the vocal department. Jones played a French 
Count, which he would have rendered amusing, if any body 
could, but even his natural vivacity sunk under the leaden 
weight of this stupid character. ‘The latter part of the piece 
was received with marked disapprobation. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR DECEMBER, 1820. ° 








WALKING DRESS. 


A RouND dress, composed of light grey poplin: the bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with two broad flounces of the same 
material; the second flounce is placed at some distance from 
the first, and the edges of each are finished by two very 
narrow satin tucks; a narrow band of byas satin forms a 
heading to the bottom flounces, and the one that surmounts 
it is headed by three similar bands. Plain high body, with 
a small standing collar. Long sleeve, made rather tight to 
the arm; turban cuff and half-sleeve of satin, to correspond- 
The pelisse worn with this dress is composed of dark fawn- 
coloured cloth, lined with white sarsnet and trimmed round 
the bottom and up the fronts with a broad border of Pro- 
vence rose-coloured satin, ornamented with shells of the same 
material, which are placed at regular distances, the space 
between each being filled by a full-raised plaiting of satin to 
correspond, The edges of the trimming are finished by nar- 
row satin bands. Plain high body, rather long in the waist. 
High collar, standing out from the throat. Long sleeve, 
moderately wide, falling very much over the hand, and ter- 
minated by a fall puffing of Provence rose-coloured satin. 
Very fall epaulette, forming an open-work in scollops, the 
points of which fasten in the middle of the epaulette by satin 
rosettes. Head-dress, a black Leghorn bonnet lined with 
white satin; the crown of which is low, the brim extremely 
deep, rounded at the ears, and nearly meeting under the 
chin; the front of the crown is ornamented with a wreath of 
satin to correspond with the trimming of the pelisse, and is 
disposed in full plaits; a bow to correspond is placed in the 
centre of the crown, just beneath this wreath, and a band 
encircles the bottom; the edge of the brim ‘is finished by a 
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full puffing of the same material, and the strings are tied ina 
bow a little to the left side. Black leather boots; Limeric 
gloves. 





EVENING DRESS. 

A Venetian gauze frock over a white satin slip: the bottom 
of the skirt is ornamented with a very broad trimming com- 
posed of pink satin shells; there are three rows, disposed irre- 
gularly, and intersected with narrow pink satin rouleaux: the 
effect of this trimming is strikingly tasteful and novel. The 
corsage is plain in front, full behind, and long in the waist; 
it is cut low round the bust, which is ornamented with a 
Valenciennes lace tucker a l’enfant. Short sleeve, made very 
full, the fulness is formed into compartments by rouleaux of 
pink satin: the bottom of the sleeve is finished by a broad 
band of pink satin, which confines it to the arm, and a fall 
of narrow lace placed under the edge of the band. A white 
satin sash ticd behind in short bows and long ends finishes 
the dress. The hair is dressed in light curls and mach 
parted on the forehead; a litle of the hind hair is cropped 
and curled in the neck, the remainder is combed up tight 
to the crown of the head, plaited in broad bands and dis- 
posed in the form of a coronet, which is decorated with a 
garland of mingled white and red roses. Necklace and 
ear-rings, pearl. White satin shoes and white kid gloves. 
We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the Corset 
a la Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, for both 
these dresses. 

Out-door dress has now assumed that appropriate appear- 
ance by which it has heen distinguished for several winters 
past. Pelisses are universally worn; they are composed 
either of cloth, velvet, or sometimes of rich silk lined and 
wadded; but this last kind of pelisse, although occasionally 
sported by our fair pedestrians, is more generally adopted 
in carriage-dress, 

There is as yet little novelty in the make of pelisses, but 
thatAlittle is favourable to the display of the shape; we do 
not allude to the trifling increase in the length of the waist, 
but to the manner in which the bodies of pelisses are cut; 
the back, which is the natural breadth between the shoulders, 
is now sloped down at each side, and much narrower at the 
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bottom of the waist. The sleeves are moderately wide, and 
set-in in such a manner as just to touch the point of the 
shoulder, which gives a breadth to the chest as well as an 
appearance of ease and grace to the figure. There is more 
variety in trimmings than we usually see at this season of 
the year: furs are very generally worn, and trimmings com- 
posed of them are broader this season than we ever before 
observed them. Velvet is likewise in much estimation, par- 
ticularly for cloth pelisses; sometimes it is disposed in a 
broad byas band, which goes all round the pelisse; the cuffs 
correspond, and the epaulette is also of velvet, but made 
full. In other instances the trimming is scolloped or pointed ; 
and we have also noticed a good many pelisses trimmed 
with fancy velvet, which has a very elegant appearance. 
Satin mixed with velvet is also much used, particularly for 
velvet pelisses; full bands of the former, decorated with 
leaves or shells of the latter, are very general, and these 
bands are sometimes formed into puffs by velvet points. 

High dresses of, tabbinet, poplin, bombazine, and very 
rich dark ruby chintz,; are also worn for the promenade, 
though not so much as pelisses, The chintz dresses are al- 
ways trimméd with flounces flowered in a running pattern 
at the edge; the other dresses are trimmed either with satin, 
velvet, or an intermixture of either with the same material 
as the dress. Shawls are always worn with high dresses, 
and are of rich silk, or in some instances of very fine cloth 
to correspond in colour with the dress. 

The materials for promenade bonnets are velvet, black 
Leghorn, and a mixture of silk with velvet or silk pluche, 
Bonnets continue to be worn very large; the brims, generally 
speaking, stand out a good deal from the face; they are 
rounded at the ears, and come very low at the sides of the 
face; the edges of the brims are trimmed with satin, or else 
with gauze to correspond with the bonnet in colour, mixed with 
satin or velvet. The crowns are still made low. Winger 
flowers, feathers, and satin, seem equally in favour for deco- 
rating bonnets, Fashionable colours are mazarine blue, dark 
ruby, scarlet, dark slate colour, that brilliant hue the Pro- 
vence-rose colour, and grey. 
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CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 


Let us now see what alterations have taken place in the 
morning garb of the French dedes since we made our last 
report of their breakfast costume. At the first glance we 
should pronounce that the dress was the same, but a close 
examination will convince us to the contrary: it is true, 
the gown is still made with a high body and a long waist, 
but the back is narrower, and the sleeve tighter; the skirt 
is not so long, and instead of ftounces it is finished at the 
bottom with tacks, between which, rows of work are let in. 
The fair declaimers against the French modes will say im- 
mediately that this is on old fashion revived, and so in truth 
itis; but we must beg of them to recollect that the French 
tare in this respect not a bit worse than ourselves, for are 
we not perpetually bringing up old fashions with new names? 
The body has not any mixture of work, but is simply or- 
hamented with a few tucks at each side of the bosom, which 
form a stomacher. The collar is made to stand out a good 
deal from the throat; but it is scarely seen, because a .very 
large tuff, composed either of plain or worked muslin, is 
‘always worn in morning-dress. There is a little manage- 
‘ment im the arrangement of the raff, so as to suit it to 
the features of the wearer; if she happens to have a long 
‘thin face, the raff is worn close round the throat, and by 
its fulness partly conceals the defect; if, on the contrary, her 
face ‘is short and flat, the ruff is open at the throat, and 
4s not brought so high. 

’ The morting-cap is always of perkale; the caul and head- 
piece are mostly made im one; and are, generally speaking, 
fornied to the shape of the head; there are however, some- 
times, smafl cauls set into broad head head-pieces of the 
demi cornette kind. The cauls are variously ornamented; some 
have & row of puffs across, which are placed very far back; 
and behind these puffs a folness of work stands up at the 
ack of ‘the head; it is deep on the crown, but strallower at 
‘the sides; others have puifs nearer to the front, with a dou- 
bie fall of work at the very back of the head. A good many 
cauls are embroidered in the same manner as a child’s cap; 
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and a few of the most jaunteé have a fulness of perkale up the 
back of the caul, which is confined by knots of riband, from 
two to five in number, placed at regular distances, The 
greatest number of these cornettes, have no other ornament than 
strings of rich riband, which tie them under the chin; some 
times, however, a full bow, or a cockade, may be seen placed 
on the right or left side, and a knot of riband behind. 

Fine Merino cloths, and various kinds of silk, are worn 
for the evening either in home-dress or friendly visits; these 
gowns are made either very low, or partially so, according 
to the fancy of the wearer. Waists are still extremely long, 
but the corsage is no longer pointed either before or behind. 
Stomachers are partially worn; they are always very broad 
at top, but much less sloped than usual at the sides. Sashes 
have entirely disappeared; in their stead we see vither a 
cestus a la Grecque, that is to say, a broad band which meets 
behind, goes up between the breasts, and terminates in a 
point, which is sometimes finished with a rosette of satin 
or riband to correspond with the dress: and is either but- 
toned or laced behind; in other cases it is only a girdle 
fastened in front with a clasp composed of gold, coral, or 
gems, Sleeves are made very full, and are finished at bot- 
tom either with a trimming of blond lace, a quilting of tulle, 
or a narrow rouleau of the same material as the dress, and 
always reach nearly half-way to the elbow. 

Trimmings consist either of bands of velvet or satin, three 
or four in number, or else of rouleaux of different breadths; 
there are three, four, or sometimes five of these reuleauz. 
If the dress be of silk, they may be either of the same ma- 
terial or else of satin; if it be cloth, they must be ‘satin; 
but in either case they always correspond in colour with 
the gown. There are a great variety of colours in favour 
at present; pale rose-colour, blue, green, and lilac, are very 
fashionable ; as are likewise the dark rich hues more appro- 
priate to the present time of year, such as ponceau, claret- 
colour, very, dark ruby, bright scarlet, dark blue, green, and 
purple. 

In grand costume we seldom see any other colours than 
pale rose and white, except for velvet robes, which are 
usually black or dove colour. Satin, gros de Naples, and velvet, 
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are the fashionable materials for full dress; the two former 
are trimmed with tulle boutillonné in verious ways, and al- 
ways intermixed either with satin or gros de Naples. Velvet 
dreases are trimmed with satin, sometimes mixed with gold 
cord; some of these trimmings are scolloped, and the scollops, 
which are from a nail to half-a-quarter in breadth, are edged 
with the cord, and there are two or three rows put pretty 
close to each other. We see also many gowns trimmed with 
a fulness of satin, which is confined in different places by 
large leaves of that material, edged with gold cord. 

Adieu to head-dresses of hair, except for unmarried ladies, 
for all matrons, however juvenile they may be, now appear 
either in dress hats or togues, which are composed either of 
velvet, velours simulé, or satin; the hats have brims of various 
sizes, which always turn up in front, and are adorned with fea- 
thers, those of the ostrich being most in favour, but the num- 
ber worn is really preposterous; the crowns of hats are made 
low, and are in general puckered and ornamented either with 
gold cord, or steel beads; these last ornaments are in great 
request both for hats and toques. 

Those belles whose petite persons and delicate features 
will not allow them to’ sport the imposing chapeau which 
I have just described, wear toques of a light and elegant 
form; they are low; the crown is full, and either puffed or 
folded, the falness being confined by a broad band placed 
next the face, of the same material as the toque, but inter- 
mixed with pearls, gold cord, or steel beads: a light plume 
of down or ostrich feathers is placed very far back on the 
left side, and waves gracefully to the right: this is the most 
becoming style of head-dress that has appeared for some time. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


~~ 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE VIOLET. 
AN ALLEGORIC FABLE. 
By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER, 


*TwAs on a summer’s sunniest day, 

Two butterflies swift wing’d their way 
Thro’ groves and fields, till they espied 

A verdant mount, the country’s pride; 
There settling for awhile, one brother 
Thus sagely catechis’d the other:— 

“ Behold, dear boy, this glorions scene, 
Radiant with light, and gay with green! 
Till now, a crysalis you slept, 

While days in blank succession crept; 
But fate the awfnl moment brings, 
‘When you must try your tender wings, 
Launch into air, and brave each change 
Of sun and wind, where’er you range. 
Me, duty’s hand resistless, leads 

To where hot Ganges laves the meads; 
Far from your side, I soon must rove, 

So take one proof of parting love. 

Look round, dear youth, at every view 
Thou seest fresh beauties, bright as new: 
*Tis the world’s garden that’s before thee, 
Where flowers unnumber’d will adore thee, 
O! then beware their tempting charms ; 
Fly, fly from Love's perfidious arms! 

He'll woo thee with persuasive breath, 
So learn, his false embrace is death! 
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Either he joins two faithful hearts, 
And strikes them with affiiction’s darts, 
Bids them at. harsh command divide, 
Forbid by poverty or pride, 
Or makes a tender soul the play 
Of some cold flint, or wanton gay, 
Bids all the injured breast be torn 
By grief, by jealoasy, by scorm. 
From sad experience lately taught, 
My heart, alas! this truth hath bought, 
Forc’d by authority’s stern voice, 
To leave the object of my choice. 
Think then of me, and fly the fair, 
So shall thy time be free from care, : 
Gay as day’s beam, and light as air!” 


“ Fear not for me,” the younger cries, 
Disdain quick sparkling in his eyes; 
“Tis true, these painted things below 
Form to the sight a beauteous show ; 
Their rainbow hues and scents dispense 
Pleasure excessive to the sense ; 

But don’t I see them all agape, © 

After each fop of rank or shape, 

Wooing, with boldly equal charms, 

Airs, wasps, bees, sun-beams, to their arms! 
Say, how can such weak creatures move 

A butterfly, like me, to love?” 


The brother shook his plumy head, 
Gaz’d on the youth, then smiling said— 
“ Ah! blindly confident thou art! 
Beware, beware a stricken heart.” 

He stopp’d; then sighing forth adieu, 
Far from his charge reluctant flew. 


Zephna, the younger, who remained, 
At first no parting tears restrained, 
But quickly dried them to admire 
The sun’s meridian orb of fire, 
Gazing from heaven to earth he stood, 
While joy and freedom thrill’d his blood ; 
And many a wandering flight he plann’d, 
Throngh distant scenes of fairy-land. 
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Meantime his own resplendent dyes 
Call’d to his form a thousand eyes; 

Each flower and shrub began to gaze 
Enamonr'd on his eye’s bright rays; 
For Zephna, now in youth’s first glow, 
Surpass’d each butterfly below, 

And might with justice have been taken 
For one who, wanton, had forsaken 
Eden’s divinely-blooming bowers, 

To sip earth’s dim, inferior flowers; 

Asif, by di’mond dost, his head 

With brilliant down was lightly spread, 
His wings were radiant to behold, 

Dropt with vermillion, blue, and gold ; 
Graceful his air, where’er he flew, 

All other flies, abash’d, withdrew. 

Lo! see him o’er the fields display 

His pinions to the morning ray ; 

Now flying, loitering, settling, viewing 
Each object worth the mind’s pursuing. 
O’er a parterre’s long walk he went, 
Attracted by its balmy scent; 

There on each side, young flow’rets grew, 
Their beanteous leaves yet wet with dew; 
Lilies, carnations, pinks, and stocks, 
Tulips, and hyacinths, in flocks, 

Each plant blush’d deeper as he passed, 
And while he paus’d, soft glances cast: 
He smiled, admir’d, yet smiled again; 
Scorning their arts and graces vain. 
Oftimes he’d stop, and seem to hover 
Delighted, some sweet beauty over, 
Then when the fluttering flower begun 
To think his idle race was run, 

And look’d for him to sigh and swear, 
He'd fly, and leave her to despair. 

‘Thus Zephna floated on the breeze 

Over beds, and bowers, and streams, and trees, 
Careless of love, while from his faee 
Love set the garden ‘in a blaze, 

And still from every grove he heard 
Some fond complaint or prayer preferred. 
The drudging beetle oft convey’d 

Soft letters from each smitten maid; 
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And every gale that wander’d by, 

Was charged with message or with sigh; 
Yet think not Zephna blind or cold 

To beauty’s heaven-constructed mould; 
No; but imperious, he disdained 

Hearts that aught else but him contain’d; 
Scorning to share that hackney’d love, 
Which other flies had pow’r to move, 

He saw the eglantine coquet 

With every breeze her branches met; 
The jonquil, while to him she beckon’d, 
Welcomed two drones, her lovers reckon’d; 
The lilac all her graces muster’d, 

To catch weak May-flies as they cluster’d; 
In short, each flirting fair he found 

More fond to give a bosom wound, 

‘Than skill’d to turn that wound to bliss, 
By mingling éruth with passion’s kiss. 

“ Vain, worthless, pretty, trifling things !” 
He cried, and shook his glittering wings, 
“If the world has no other danger, 
Zephna remains to harm a stranger.” 

Just as he spoke, his random glance 

Fell on a violet -by chance; 

The timid flower abashed, delighted, 
Blushed, and retreated; yet invited, 

By one soft sigh, his eyes again; 

He paused to mark her vesture plain: 
What was it pleas’d him? net her bloom— 
Perhaps her lowly bud’s perfume? 

No hues uncommon deck’d her crest, 
No grace divine her stem possest ; 

Some gentle fragrance all her wealth, 

She boasted then but-youth and health. 
Abra her name, she long had grown 
Content ’mid quiet shades alone, 

Smiling at flattering fops, and griev’d 

To see them by her sex receiv’d. 

At sight of Zephaa, through her heart 
Swift shot affection’s purest dart; 

His beauteous colours, eyes, and.air, 
Seem’d something heavenly to declare; 
Quick through her veins soft tumults rushed; 
Love on her cheek and bosom blush’d; 
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She trembled, though no breath of wind 
Stirr’d the taH grass that tow’r’d behind: 
The gen’rous Zephna trembled too, 
For his heart kindled at the view. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


STANZAS. 


meoeee 


Consumption, like the canker worm, 
Consumed her early prime, 
The rose grew pale, and left her cheek, 
She died before her time. Op Battas. 


weeeece 


Tue summer, which so lately charm’d us, 
Is gone, its bloom and beauty fied ; 

And she whose faded looks alarm’d us, 
Alas! is number’d with the dead. 


But sommer flowers again shall bloom, 
And summer suns be brightly burning, 
But those who slumber in the tomb, 
Shall ne’er, too surely, know returning. 


The san may rise, the summer brighten, 
But those whose eyes are seal’d in death, 
No summer sun shall e’er enlighten, 
No breeze of summer’s genial breath, 


Rekindle life’s extinguish’d flame, 
Nor charm the frozen limb to motion ; 
Nar love, nor joy, nor sorrow, claim 
Again one more emotion! 


Sweet one! thy sweets are early blighted—- 
Thy pains, thy griefs, thy joys, are o’er— 
Thy star hath set, too soon benighted— 
Thy bark hath founder’d on the shore. 


But calm and soft is thy repose, 
‘Thy head hath touch’d a quiet pillow, 
Secure from ev'ry storm that blows 
On life’s tempestuous billow. 
Thule, 1820. Ona. 
VOL, X11.~8. 1. Hh 
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A DIRGE.—By R. H. 


O! wittow, willow! beneath thy green tree, 
O willow, sweet willow, I weep, 

Thy branches now shade my true love from me, 
And softly the winds bid him sleep! 


On thy bank, lonely willow, I'll stray, 
O willow, willow, sad willow, 

And mourn, my love’s deep in cold clay, 
And lay my poor head on his pillow! 


“ He’s dead, and will never wake more!” 
The breeze sadly sighs through the willow; 
Be hush'd my torn heart—all is o’er, 
I die—anud his grave is my pillow! \ 


MAN, 


Wuen o’er the land the shiv’ring storm is cast, 

And howling winter hurls the chilling blast, 

‘The shrubs, the flow’rs, the blossoms, and the trees, 
Stand bleak and naked to the cutting breeze,— 
Man doops in silence, heaves the swelling sigh, 

And wipes the tear that freezes o’er his eye; 

Sad voice of truth—that speaks the solemn doom, 
That sends him with’ring to the yawning tomb. 

But spring again peeps o’er the dancing hills, 

Soft Zephyrs breathe, and fan the loos’ning ills ; 
Winter recalls his winds, and, conquered, flies 

To seek new haunts, and trouble other skies: 
Reviving nature, in her loveliest hue, 

Thrills every sense, and charms the gazer’s view, 
The lighten’d bosom feels the enlivening glow, 
Thoughts change their dress, joy fills the seat of woe, 
The storm’s forgot—the heart, the ear, the eye, 
All—all is life, and joy, and harmony! WittuM, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE DIMPLE. 


Ons day, as Love’s queen was on Ida reclining, 
The soft God of Sleep spread his opiate dew 

Over her love-beaming eyes, and a garland entwining 
Deck’d with it her hair, and then swift away flew. 


Nor long ere she dream’d that Narcissus, her lover, 
Impress’d on her cheek the soul-conquering kiss ; 

She dream’d that she saw his dark ringlets light hover 
Around his fair face blushing beauty and bliss. 


Soon Cupid espied her so calmly reposing: 

“Why sleep’st thou, my mother, ’tis Cupid—oh! speak! 
Bright Phoebus is set, and night’s curtains are closing, 
Awake!” and his finger imprinted her cheek. 


“ Befits it a Goddess so fair and enchanting, 

On earth's lowly couch among mortals to rest? 

The moon curbs her steeds, for thy star is yet wanting, 
And Vesper awaits thee to shine in the west.” 


As soft as the peach-down, it sunk to his finger, 
And kept, like that fruit, its impression awhile, 
Unwilling to part, yet forbidden to linger, 

It fled with her frown, and returned with her smile. 


And hence, as’tis said, a sweet dimple enhances 
The cheeks of our virgins so gracefully fair, 
Adds charms to their smiles, and fresh fire to their glances, 
And shews the young God has been revelling there. 
Middle Temple. ALPHEUS. 


LUBIN’S RETURN FROM THE FAIR. 
A BALLAD, BY T. LACEY. 


Youne Lubin, the shepherd, oft woos me, ’tis true, 
‘When at eve he returns from the plain, 

He vows that he loves me far better than Sue, 
°Tis his absence that gave me much pain; 

His manner’s so mild, and so comely his face, 
With a mind that’s devoid of all care, 

He trips o’er the mead with so artless a grace, 
How I sigh his return from the fair. 
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He calls me his Fanny, his dear, and his love, 
And presses my hand to his heart; 
He vows that for ever he constant will prove, 
And from me he ne’er will depart. 
To conceal my fond passion I strove, bat im vain, 
Such virtues are surely most rare, 
I sigh for his love, nor my tears can refrain, 
Till Lubin returns from the fair. 


A bonnet of straw and u riband of blue 
He bought me to dance at a wake, 
And told me no more he'd be seen with fair Sue, 
If I’d wear them alone for his sake. 
He confess'd, if I'd marry, and make him his bride, 
What pleasure and bliss he should share; 
I gave my consent—to my fate I'll abide, 
When Lubin returns from the fair. 


| 


INSCRIPTION ON A FOUNTAIN. 


SEE, passer by! this water gushing, 
And with incessant murmur rushing, 
Quick are its glitt'ring beauties spent. 
Thus worldly glory—worldly pride, 
Transient as this fount, doth glide, 


And God alone is permanent! G. CM. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. * 


received. 


We have many pieces under consideration, several of which shall appear 


as soon as possible. 


Waldoniensis is perfectly inadmissible ; we can receive nothing of equivocal 


morality. 
We are obliged to a Corresdondent for bis hints. 
Lines, by Prior, in our next. 
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